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THE CAPITOL 

WHEN in the early days Congress turned 
its back upon the cities in which it had been 
hospitably entertained, to adopt Washington’s 
cherished idea of founding a “ Federal City” 
on the bank of the Potomac, no time was lost 
in inviting proposals for a plan of a“ Congress 
House.” The architectural competition thus 
solicited was a serious disappointment to the 
young French engineer who had laid out the 
future city — Major Pierre Charles L’ Enfant. 
He had served gallantly under Baron Von 
Steuben in the Revolutionary War,—his ar- 
tistic taste had been recognized by the Society 
of the Cincinnati when it had adopted his 
designs for its insignia,—and his architect 
ural ability had been formally approved by 
Congress, after he had fitted up a building 
for its accommodation in the city of New 
York. Commissioned by President Washing- 
ton as the engineer who was to plot the 
Federal city, Major L’Enfant had selected 
the most commanding spot as the site for the 
legislative halls, which he was the first to des- 
ignate, on his map, as * the Capitol.” From 
this site, and from that selected for the erec- 
tion of an executive mansion, a mile and a 
quarter distant, radiated broad avenues, inter- 
secting at a variety of angles, rectangular 
streets laid out like those of ancient Babylon 
and modern Philadelphia. 

President Washington approved Major 
L’Enfant’s plan as well adapted for a great 
city of the future, and was especially pleased 
at the adoption of his suggestion that the 
Capitol should be placed at such a distance 
from the executive offices as to prevent the 
too frequent visits of congressmen. East 
of the site of the proposed Capitol was a 
broad plateau, where it was expected that 
the finest residences would be erected. The 
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greater portion of this land, therefore, was 
immediately purchased by the agents of for- 
eign capitalists, who then asked such high 
prices for building-lots that no one would 
purchase, and it was for this reason that the 
new city was begun in the swamps and on 
the hillocks west of Capitol Hill, and now 
lies mainly at the back door of the Capitol. 
Major L’Enfant meanwhile quarreled with 
the commissioners, and one of the 
bukes which they administered to him was 
their advertisement for designs for the “ Con- 
gress House,” offering a premium of five 
hundred dollars, or a gold medal, for the best 
plans offered. Sixteen designs were submitted, 
and they have all been pronounced by 
modern architects very bad,—many of them 
below contempt, and some bordering on the 
ludicrous. When they were shown to Presi 
dent Washington, he was “ more agreeably 
struck with Judge Turner's plan than with 
any other,” as it embraced a dome, which, 
in his opinion, “ would give a beauty and 
grandeur to the pile.” The President finally 
gave his formal approval to a plan drawn 
by Dr. Wilham Thornton, a native of one 
of the British West India Islands, who had 
been made the first clerk in 
patents, and who possessed many accom- 
plishments, among them an acquaintance 
with architectural drawing. Of his water- 
color sketch of the proposed edifice, show 
ing a central rotunda, crowned by a dome, 
Washington wrote that, in it “ grandeur, 
simplicity, and convenience were combined.” 
But Thornton was not a practical architect, 
and the commissioners were obliged to en- 
gage Stephen Hallett, a professional French 
architect, to reduce Thornton's designs to 
practical form. 
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President Washington, aided by his brother 
Freemasons of Georgetown and Alexandria, 
laid the corner-stone of the Capitol under 
what is now the Law Library, on the 18th 
day of September, 1793. The exterior walls 
were constructed of yellow sandstone, from a 
quarry opened for the purpose on a small 
island at the mouth of Acquia Creek, where 
it empties into the Potomac River. The brick 
for the interior work was made and burned 
in kilns upon the spot, and much of the 
timber was cut on the neighboring hills. 
The north or Senate wing was first erected. 
The architect and the commissioners soon 
disagreed, and Hallett was superseded by 
James Hoban, an Irishman, who had come 
from Charleston to superintend the erec- 
tion of the President’s house. Nor was it 
long before Hoban was in turn superseded 
by George Hatfield, an Englishman, who 
was recommended by Benjamin West as 
possessing a knowledge of the theory of civil 
architecture superior to that of any other 
young man in England. 

The Federal Government migrated from 
Philadelphia to Washington in October, 1800, 
and it became necessary tocrowd both Houses 
of Congress into the north wing, which was 
the only finished portion of the building. The 
Senate Chamber was an imposing and beau- 
tiful apartment, modeled after the ancient 
Greek theaters, with a gallery behind the 
chair of the presiding officer, supported by 
caryatides representing the States. North 
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and South Carolina stood as sisters, with in. 
terlocked arms, while Massachusetts led, as 
a child, Maine, then a district dependent on 
her. When Thomas Jefferson, as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, called the Senate 
to order for the first time in its new chamloer, 
on the 17th of November, 1800, there were 
only thirty-two senators representing the six- 
teen States. Now there are seventy-six sena- 
tors, representing thirty-eight States. As the 
Senate generally sat with closed doors, all 
that is known of its deliberations is what has 
been preserved in the private journals kept 
by some of the senators. These show that 
the men who are now alluded to as digni- 
fied and patriotic statesmen, who shaped 
with unswerving purpose and firm hands the 
new system of national government, were 
very much like the senators of to-day,—some 
of them possessing fiery tempers, great per 
sonal ambition, sensitiveness to criticism, 
and obstinate adherence to hastily formed 
opinions. Speeches were then never written 
in advance of their delivery, to be read from 
the manuscript or from printed slips; but it 
was a common thing for senators to write full 
reports of what they had said, for publication 
in the newspapers. The first House of Rep- 
resentatives which met at Washington had 
Theodore Sedgwick of Massachusetts as its 
Speaker, and was, as a legislative body, far 
abler than the Senate. 

The grounds around the Capitol were 
roughly graded, and stables were erected for 
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THE CAPITOL, FROM PENNSYLYV 
the accommodation of those congressmen 
who came from Georgetown to attend the 
daily sessions on horseback, or in the English 
mail-coach belonging to the Union Tavern 
there, with seats on the top and behind, 
which John Randolph christened * ‘The Royal 
George.” Near the Senate wing of the Cap- 
itol was a barber's shop, the interior of which 
was surrounded by glass cases filled with the 
wigs belonging to those senators and repre- 
sentatives who had not discarded them. They 
would visit the barber's shop in the morning, 
be shaved, and have a freshly dressed wig put 
on, leaving the wigs that they had worn to 
combed, oiled, and brushed for the next 
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The House of Representatives, at first lo- 
cated in a room designed for the Secretary 


of the Senate, removed in 1801 into a low 
building of elliptical shape, which had been 
temporarily erected within the foundations 
of the external walls of the south wing, and 
which, from its general appearance, was famil- 


larly known as “the oven.” Seven years 


ANIA AVENUE (WEST FRONT) 
later, the House took possession of the ma 
jestic hall designed for it, although the deco- 
rations had not been completed. ‘This hall, 
which is modeled after the theaters of ancient 
Greece, is now the National Statuary Gallery, 
containing what a wag told a verdant sight 
seer were “the United States statutes at large.” 
Che central rotunda (vefundo tt was always 
called in the “ National Intelligencer”) had 
not then been begun, and the extremities 
of the Capitol, in which the Houses of Con- 
gress were located, were connected by a 
President Jef- 
ferson appointed Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 
a well-educated Englishman, architect, under 
whose direction a great deal of ornamental 
work was sculptured in freestone by a num 
ber of Italians imported from Rome. Jefter 
son, when President, used personally to super 
vise the work of these sculptors, in which he 
took a great interest, especially in the columns 
supporting the dome of what is now the vesti 
bule to the Law Library. The design for these 
was composed of a bundle of corn-stalks with 
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husked 

ears as the 

capitals— 

“the corn- 

cob capi- 

tals,” as 

John Ran- 

dolphcail- 

ed them. 

The sug- 

gestion 

of this 

«American order 

came from Mr. 

Latrobe, who also 

designed some capi- 

tals in ameasure resem- 

bling the Corinthian, 

but composed of the 

leaves and blossoms of 

cotton, and of tobacco, 

instead of the tradition- 
al acanthus. 

As there were no sta- 
tionery shops in the 
then infant city, the 
officers of each House 
ot Congress used to 
make annual purchases 
in the northern cities 
of stocks of stationery, 
penknives, 
pocket 
which 
of to 


scissors, 
etc., 

were disposed 
Congressmen at 
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SOUTH GROUND PLAN OF 
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cost,—a practice which has been continued 
to this day. It also appears, by the accounts 
of the “contingent expenses” of Congress 
early in the present century, that large quan- 
tities of “sirup” were purchased for cotoame. 
tion at the Capitol; and there is a tradition 
that this “sirup” was French brandy, Hol- 
land gin, and Jamaica rum. Each House 
had among its officials “ pen-makers,” who 
became acquainted with the exact kind of 
pen used by the senator or representative 
whose goose-quills were intrusted to their 
care, making or mending pens which had 
“fine points” or “ broad nibs.” There was 
also in an anteroom of each House a “sealer,” 
who stood behind a table on which was a 
lighted candle, and sealed with red wax pack 
ages or letters brought him, using the private 
seal of the member sending them, or an ofti- 
cial seal. 

The impeachment of 
of Maryland, in 1805, in the 
chronicles of the Capitol. The Senate cham 
ber was elaborately fitted up as a high court 
of impeachment, with the senators sitting as 
judges on a semicircular platform on either 
side of the Vice-President presiding,— Aaron 
Burr. Places were assigned for the members 
of the House, the Diplomatic Corps, an a 
few spectators. The trial demonstrated 
violence of party feeling, and showed th: 
while Judge Chase was an arrogant and 
pulsive man, with strong political prejudices, 
he had not rendered himself liable to dismissal 
from the bench. It was said of Aaron Burr 
at this trial, that he “ presided with the dig- 
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IN THE SENATE 


nity and the impartiality of an angel, but 
with the vigor of a devil.” A few years later 
he was himself on trial for treason, while Sen- 
ator John Smith, of Ohio, one of those who 
had sat in judgment in the Chase impeach- 
ment trial, only missed by one vote expulsion 
for his connection with Burr and Blenner- 
hassett. 

Che “ War of 1812,” as it was called, gave 
great importance to Congress, and both 
Houses often sat with closed doors, discussing 
plans submitted by the Executive for organ- 
izing success. In August, 1814, an invading 
force ascended Chesapeake Bay, landed with- 
out Opposition, and marched on Washington. 
After the main body of the British troops 
had reached the Capitol, Admiral Cockburn 
(who commanded jointly with General Ross), 
ordered a regiment to march into the hall of 
the House of Representatives, the drums and 
fifes playing “ The British Grenadiers.” When 
the hall was filled with troops, Admiral Cock- 
burn seated himself in the Speaker’s chair 
and said: “ Attention! Shall this harbor of 
Yankee Democracy be burned? All for it 
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will say Aye! Contrary opinion, No!” 


was an affirmative shout, and the 
soon scattered themselves through the build 
ing, firing army rockets through the roof and 
building fires on the floors with the books, 
papers, and furniture. Much of the lumber 
which had been used in the interior con- 
struction was pitch-pine, which burned freely, 
while the columns and ornamental work of 
sandstone were calcined into dust. 

The people in every section of the United 
States appeared to feel deeply the wanton and 
barbarous destruction of the Capitol and other 
public buildings at Washington, and urged 
their reconstruction in with the 
original plans. Liberal appropriations for this 
purpose were voted with great unanimity, and 
Latrobe, who had gone West, was recalled to 
superintend the rebuilding of the Capitol. 
He resigned, however, in 1817, and Charles 
Bulfinch, of Massachusetts, an educated and 
accomplished architect, was placed in charge 
of the work. 

The halls of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives were immediately rebuilt, 
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Congress meanwhile occupying a structure 
erected by the citizens of Washington for 
their temporary use. The Senate chamber, 
now the Supreme Court room, was the first 
portion of the Capitol reconstructed, and it 
became the scene of the famous oratorical con- 
tests that took place between the intellectual 
giants who occupied its curule chairs, whose 
memories, like the remains of the mastodon, 
will long excite the wonder and admiration 
of posterity. Generally speaking, the pro- 
ceedings in the Senate were colloquial, re- 
sembling the meetings of boards of directors 
of banks or similar institutions. A resolution 
would be offered, amended, discussed, and 
passed, within a quarter of an hour; and 
the Senate, with an occasional day for set 
speeches, managed to transact its business 
between twelve and three o’clock, invariably 
adjourning over from Thursday until the 
following Monday. This dispatch of the 
real business of the session was ended when 
the proceedings were reported verbatim by 
stenographers. When every word was re- 
corded, to be printed and distributed over 
the land at public expense, senators became 
prolix. 

This was the beginning of the period of 
great constitutional debates, in which the 
prominent figure was Daniel Webster. When 
it was known that he was to have the floor 
in the Senate chamber, it would be crowded 
by people who often cared but little for the 
subject under discussion, but wanted to see 
and to hear Webster. Nor were they ever 
disappointed, either in the personal appear- 
ance of the orator or the intellectual ban- 
quet which he provided. His stalwart figure 
was always arrayed in the old Whig colors 
of “blue and buff”; his massive head was 
firmly set on his square shoulders ; his swarthy 
complexion was at times radiant with smiles, 
displaying his excellent teeth ; his black, wily 
eyes gleamed in cavernous recesses beneath 
shaggy eyebrows, and his firm jaws showed 
his mastiff-like grip on whatever question he 
took hold of. He rarely spoke in the Senate 
without preparation, and he would never per- 
mit the publication of the reports made of his 
remarks by the stenographers until he had 
carefully revised them, often rejecting pages 
and substituting new sentences. His genial 
and liberal nature made him a great favorite 
among the senators, who were always ready 
to enjoy his hospitality, either at Washington 
or at Marshfield. 

Henry Clay, who left a seat in the Senate 
for one in the House, but after many years’ 
service at the other end of the Capitol re- 
turned to the Senate chamber, exercised a 
powerful control over the politics of the re- 
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public. Idolized by the Whig party, his won- 
derful powers of personal magnetism, and 
his rich, manly voice would enable him to 
hold an audience for hours. He made hut 
little preparation, and used but few notes in 
speaking; but when he wrote out his remarks 
for the press, his manuscript was remark- 
ably neat, without interlineations or blots, 
He seldom indulged in classical allusions, 
and his occasional attempts to make quota- 
tions of English poetry were generally fail- 
ures. On one occasion, he used the well- 
known phrase from Hamlet, “ Let the 
galled jade wince, our withers are unwrui 
but misquoted the last syllable, calling it 
“un-sfrung.” The gentlemen who sat on 
either side of him noticed the error, and 
simultaneously whispered “unwrung.” ‘This 
double prompting confused “ Young Harry 
of the West,” who straightened himself, and 
with stronger emphasis repeated “ unhung 
This raised a general laugh, at the cl 
of which Clay, who had meanwhile as: 
tained his mistake, shook his head, and s 
with one of his inimitable smiles : “ Ah! mur- 
der will out! Unwrung’s the word.” 
fascination which he exercised over all with 
whom he had personal intercourse,— even his 
political adversaries—was remarkable; [ut 
he was imperious and domineering, exacting 
unconditional and unqualified support as the 
price of his friendship. 

John C, Calhoun was among the purest of 
American statesmen. His political enemies 
could find no opprobrious epithet for him but 
“ Catiline,” and could accuse him of no crime 
but an inordinate political ambition. As 
Webster said, when pronouncing his eulogy: 
“ He had no recreations, and he never seemed 
to feel the necessity for amusements.” He 
never was subjected to that ordeal of news- 
paper slander through which nearly all of our 
public men have had to pass, and his only 
fault was a thirst for political power, to gratif) 
which he would rather “reign in hell than 
serve in heaven.” When he last entered the 
Senate chamber, during the discussion of the 
compromise measures of 1850, he looked like 
a skeleton summoned from the tomb and 
inspired by indomitable zeal. Unable to speak 
audibly, he gave the argument which he had 
prepared to Senator Mason to read, but his 
eagle eyes followed the utterance of ever) 
word, occasionally glancing at Clay a1 
Webster as if to note the effect produced « 
them. Not many days had elapsed before 
they were called upon to eulogize him in the 
Capitol. 

Inferior in intellectual ability to Webster 
Clay, or Calhoun, Thomas Hart Benton had 
no superior as a man of iron will and haught) 
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disposition, during thetwen- 
ty-nine years and seven 
months that he served con- 
tinuously in the United 
States Senate. Aggressive, 
bold, and defiant, he would 
occasionally strike out reck- 
lessly at everything and 
eV rybody about him, like 
the huge wild buffaloes of 
the Missouri prairies, tread- 
ing his opponents beneath 
his feet in his angry rush. 
His greatest display of un- 
governable rage in the Sen- 
ate chamber was when, in 
an angry debate, he ad- 
vanced with threatening 
gestures toward Senator 
Foote, of Mississippi, who, 
fearing that he was to be 
attacked, drew a_ small 
poe ket-pistol. The sight of 
this weapon made Benton 
uncontrollable, and, en- 
deavoring to shake off the 
grasp of friends who seized him, 
“ The cowardly assassin, let him shoot me if 
he dares. I never carry arms, and he knows 
it. Let the assassin fire!” After quiet was 
somewhat restored, Clay suggested that both 
senators should enter into bonds to keep 
the peace, upon which Benton rose and ex 
claimed: “I will rot in jail, sir, before I 
will do it! No, sir! I will rot in jail first!” 
and he proceeded to pour forth a torrent of 
bitter invective on Foote before he could 
be quieted. Even when he was defeated in 
seeking a reélection for the sixth time to the 
Senate, and was forced to accept a seat in the 
House of Representatives, Benton failed to 
display a chastened ambition or a softened 
heart. 

There were other senators who 
dwarfed by the great reputations of the four 
great leaders, but who were far above the 
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he shouted : 


were 


average senator of to-day as orators and 


useful legislators. Preston of South Carolina, 
and Pinckney of Maryland, silver-tongued 
speakers, would hurl their well-rounded sen 
tences upon their audiences, like the dis- 
charge of shot from a Gatling gun. Silas 
Wright, making no pretentions to oratory, 
dealt with facts as he found them, and made 
speeches that the farmers and mechanics of 
the country regarded as judicial decisions. 
From the South and West came other noted 
senators, some of them spicing their sentences 
with the idio’yncrasies of the “stump” ora 
tory of their respective localities—men whose 
utterances exercised a potent influence in 
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shaping the 
destinies of 
the repub- 
lic ° Th ce 
senators al 
ways spoke 
extempora- 
neously un- 
til Isaac 
Hill,of New 
Hampshire, 
an editor by profession, set the example of 
reading long speeches. 

The old hall of the House of Representa 
tives, now the National Gallery of Statuary, 
was rebuilt, after having been destroyed by 
the British troops, in its original fine propor 
tions, except that the semicircular colonnade 
was ornamented with columns of breccia, or 
“ pudding-stone,” with capitals of white Ital 
ian marble, modeled after those in the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, at Rome. ‘They were 
once referred to in debate ‘ colossal 
Bologna sausages, with the upper ends 
dipped in table-salt.” Noble as are the pro- 
portions of this grand old hall, it was found 
ill-adapted for legislative debate. The repre- 
sentatives could hear the Speaker, but they 
could not hear each other, and there were 
perplexing echoes which still remain, and 
are revealed to visitors by the attendants, 


as 


who also show curious resemblances to dis- 
tinguished faces in the cemented pebbles 
which form the columns. 

It was in this old hall that Henry Clay, 
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then Speaker of the House, welcomed La- 
fayette as the nation’s guest, and John Quincy 
Adams pronounced the gallant Frenchman’s 
eulogy. There, the great parliamentary bat- 
tles were fought over the admission of Mis- 
souri, the tariff, the United States Bank, and 
nullification, with their kindred issues. There, 


that pernicious doctrine, “To the victors 
belong the spoils,” was infused like a malig- 
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nant poison into our body politic. There, th: 
old Whig party had its rise and fall, and ther 
the Republican party was launched upon t! 
stormiest of political seas. 

The despot of the debates for many years was 
the eccentric John Randolph, who would rid: 
on horseback from his lodgings in Georgetown 
to the Capitol, and enter the House, wearing a 
fur cap with a large visor, a heavy great-coat 
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over a suit of Virginia homespun, and white- 
topped boots with jingling silver spurs. Strid- 
ing down the main aisle, followed by his brace 
of pointer-dogs, he would stop before his desk, 
upon which he would deliberately place his cap, 
his gloves, and his riding-whip, listening mean- 
while to the debate. If he took any interest in 
it, he would begin to speak at the first oppor- 
tunity, without any regard to what had pre- 
viously been said. After he had uttered a few 
sentences (and had drunk a glass of porter, 


SENATOR 
beardless, high-cheeked, and sallow coumte- 
nance would give additional force to the brill- 
iant and beautiful sentences which he would 
rapidly utter, full of stinging witticisms and 
angry sarcasm. So distinct was his enuncia- 
tion, that his shrill voice could be heard in 
every part of the hall; his words were select 
and strictly grammatical, and the arrangement 
of his remarks was always harmonious and 
effective. 

Randolph, having had a dinner-table dif- 


which an assistant door-keeper had orders to ficulty with Willis Alston, of North Carolina, 


bring whenever he rose to speak), his tall, 
meager form would writhe with pas- 
sion ; his long, bony index-finger would 
be pointed at those on whom he poured 
his wrath; and the expression of his 
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never let pass an opportunity for alluding to 
him in the most bitter and con- 
temptuous manner, Alston, en- 
raged one day by some language 


used by Randolph in debate, 
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Hancock, Sheridan. Sherman. 


General Officers of the Army. 


said, as the representatives were leaving the 
hall and Randolph was passing him: “ The 
puppy has still some respect shown him.” 
Whether the allusion referred to Randolph 
or to one of his pointer-dogs, which was 
following him, was afterward a question, but 
Randolph immediately began beating Alston 
over the head with the handle of his heavy 
riding-whip, inflicting several wounds. ‘The 
next day the Grand Jury, which was in session, 
indicted Randolph for a breach of the peace, 
but the court allowed him to offer the remark 
about the puppy as evidence in extenuation, 
and inflicted a fine of twenty dollars. 

Among a little corps of Congressional 
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adherents which Randolph ruled with a 


scepter of iron, was Daniel Sheffey, one of his 
Virginian colleagues in the House, who had 
risen by his ability and his industry from 


shoe-maker’s bench to a seat in Congress 
After having obediently followed Randolph’ 
lead for some time, Sheffy ventured, during : 
debate, to speak and to act for himself in 
opposition to the “ Lord of Roanoke.” This 
Randolph resented, making a personal attack 
upon the deserting henchman, in which hx 
upbraided him with his low origin, and quoted 
the Latin proverb: “Ve sutor ultra crepidam, 
—‘“ The cobbler should stick to his last.’ 
Sheffey did not receive his punishment wit! 
humility, but retorted pluckily, admitting his 
humble origin, but asserting that, had M1 
Randolph been in his place, he never woul 
have risen from it, but would have remained 
a cobbler all his life. Replies and rejoinders 
were kept up for nearly two days, and the 
once friendly leader and follower worried 
each other like angry bull-dogs, until the 
House dragged them apart. 

During the debate on the Missouri ques 
tion, Mr. Philemon Beecher, a native of 
Connecticut who had emigrated to Ohio, and 
had there been elected a representative, be 
came somewhat impatient as his dinner-hour 
approached, and at last, when Randolph 
made a somewhat lengthy pause, moved “ the 
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previous question.” The Speaker said, “ The 
gentleman from Virginia has the floor,” and 
Randolph proceeded, to be again interrupted 
when he paused again to collect his thoughts, 
y a demand for “the previous question” ; 
nor was it long before the demand was made 
for the third time. Randolph could stand it 
no longer, but said, in a voice as shrill as the 
cry of a peacock: “ Mr. Speaker, in the 
Netherlands, a man of small capacity, with 
its of wood and leather, will in a_ few 
moments construct that which, with the pres- 
sure of the finger and thumb, will cry 
‘Cuckoo ! cuckoo!’ With less ingenuity and 
with inferior materials, the people of Ohio 
have made a toy that will, without much 


pressure, cry, ‘ Previous question! previous 


juestion!’” and, as he spoke, Randolph 
pointed with his attenuated index-finger at 
Beecher, who did not attempt a reply. 

Years afterward, John Quincy Adams 
rivaled Randolph as a fomenter of discord, 
whose delight it was to raise a storm of 
debate. When “the old man_ eloquent” 
would rise to address the House, during one 
of the cyclones of sectional passion which he 
had started, his bald head resembled a 
polished globe of white marble; but, as he 
proceeded (assailed on all sides, but standing 
like a sturdy oak in a tempest), it began to 
assume a scarlet look, and would at last be- 


come a bright crimson. Cold-blooded, clear- 
headed, logical,and merciless,— caring nothing 
about consistency or inconsistency, except as 
a weapon to use against others,—no insinu- 
ation or sarcasm exasperated him, and attacks 
on him were like throwing fire-crackers at an 
iceberg. 

It was in the old hall of the House that 
Caleb Cushing displayed that political sleight- 
of-hand which enabled him to make the flimsi- 
est supposition 
appear like a 
“fixed fact”; 
and there Rob 
ert ‘Toombs, 
towering above | 
those around | 
himlikea Titan, 
poured ferth 
with rapid utter- | 
ance his caustic 
antagonism to | 
the budding | 
doctrines of 
emancipation. 
There Corwin 
convulsed his 
hearers with his 
wit and humor, 
and, Edward 
Everett, fresh 
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from his pulpit, established his reputation.as to place himself between the excited com- 


an accomplished orator. 

When the old hall was first occupied by 
the House, many of the representatives came 
from the backwoods, and were but little 
acquainted with the courtesies and refine- 
ments of civilized life. There was a striking 
difference between them and the dignified, 
polite, soldier-statesmen of the Revolutionary 
epoch, and occasionally, when angry, they 
would draw in debate the weapons which 
they invariably carried, while the sergeant-at 
arms, bearing aloft his “ mace,” would hasten 
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OLD MIRROR IN THE VICE-PRESIDENT’S ROOM. 


batants. Yet this type of an American 
citizen, which has been portrayed in fiction 
as “ Nimrod Wildfire” and “ Roaring Ralph 
Stackpole,” possessed many of those stern 
Roman virtues that teach the personal sacri 
fice of the legislator to the rights, the inter- 
ests, and the welfare of his constituents. 

It was not until 1818 that Congress made 
the necessary appropriations for building the 
central rotunda. When its eastern portico 
was completed, its tympanum was adorned 
by an allegorical group, sculptured in higl 
relief from designs by John Quincy Adams, 
when Secretary of State. Beneath this group, 
on a temporary platform built th 
broad stair-way, the oath of has 
been administered to each successive Pres- 
ident during the past half-century. ‘The 
impressive scene reminds one who _ has 
passed Holy Week in Rome of the assem- 
bled populace congregated before St. Peter’s 
on Easter Sunday to receive the blessing of 
the Pope. The resemblance is heightened 
by a salute from a light battery stationed 
near by, which is echoed by the great guns 
at the Navy Yard, at the Arsenal, and at 
Fort Washington 

In the central portion of the Capitol, west 


Over 
office 
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of the rotunda, is the Library of Congress. 
After the destruction of the original library by 
the British, Congress purchased the collection 
of books made by Mr. Jefferson, and there 
are now about six hundred thousand books 
and pamphlets, many of which are piled up, 
waiting for shelf-room in the proposed new 
Library building. For many years, the Library, 
—with its portico overlooking the city,—its 
books, and its engravings, was the favorite 
morning resort of the literary and fashion- 
able society congregated at Washington dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress. 


‘In 1827 Mr. Bulfinch, the architect of the 


Capitol, reported the edifice completed, and 
returned to Boston. ‘The stately building, with 
its low dome and its ranges of columns, was 
the admiration of architects; and William H. 


Seward once spoke ol it as “ periect in de- 
sign, perfect in proportion, perfect in all its 
adaptations.” Even Mrs. Trollope, mother of 
the recently deceased novelist (and the author 
of a sarcastic book of travels in the United 
States), was impressed with “ the beauty and 
majesty of the Capitol, standing so finely high 
and alone,—an object of imposing beauty to 
the whole country adjacent.” 

As the nation increased in size and in im- 
portance, the Capitol became too circum- 
scribed for the use of Congress, and it was 
thought by many friends of the 
Union that the enlargement of the edifice 
might serve as an additional tie to bind the 
country together. Several plans were presented, 
but the first suggestion that north and south 
wings should be added was made by Jefferson 
Davis, then a senator from Mississippi, and a 
member of the committee on public buildings 
and grounds. Mr. Mills, a Washington arch- 
itect, adopting this suggestion, submitted to 
Congress designs for the proposed wings and 
a new dome. The necessary appropriations 
for commencing the wings were made, and 
the corner-stone of one of them was laid with 
Masonic ceremonies on the 4th of July, 1851, 
Daniel Webster delivering an appropriate 
oration. ‘The construction was begun by 
contract, under the direction of 


devoted 


Thomas A, 
Walter, a Philadelphia architect; but great 
abuses were discovered, and the inspection 
of the work was given to Captain M. C. Meigs, 
of the United States Engineer Corps, an hon- 
est and efficient officer, who sacrificed the 
comfort of the congressmen by so changing 
the plans as to immure the two Houses in 
the centers of their respective wings, thus 
forming two hollow squares, in accordance 
with military tactics. The wings are built 
of white marble from the quarries at Lee, 
Massachusetts, with monolithic columns from 
Cockeysville, Maryland. The Senate cham- 
VoL. XXV.—77. 
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ber has room on its floor for one hunlred 
and twenty senators, and its galleries will ac- 
commodate a thousand spectators. The hall 
of the House is much larger than the Senate 
chamber, and will hun- 
dred representatives on its floor, and two 
thousand spectators in its galleries. 

Each House has its “ Diplomatic Gallery,” 
set apart for the diplomatic representatives 
of foreign powers, who, however, are rarely 
seen Above and back of the chairs of 
the presiding officers are the Gal. 
leries,” with adjacent telegraph offices, fre- 
quented by some sixty quick-witted and 
generally well-informed representatives of the 
leading journals of the country, who, like 
the Athenians, “ spend their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing.” Through the afternoon and late 
into the night the telegraph wires leading 
from the Capitol are busy with the reports 
of these correspondents, from which millions 
of citizens derive their daily information con- 


accommodate four 


t] 

tnere, 
) 

‘ Press 


cerning legislative action. 

Che and committe: the 
Senate and the House, in the new wings, are 
elegant apartments, handsomely furnished, 
some of them having ceilings elaborately 
decorated in fresco. In the Vice-President’s 
room (where Henry Wilson closed his active 
and useful life), are shown in a 
the modest mirror, 1 century ago, 
the purchase of which was denounced in 
debate as a piece of extravagance. The com- 
mittee-rooms are the hot-beds of legislation, in 
which the seed sown in the shape of petitions 
and memorials grows into bills and resolutions, 

Descending into the subterranean regions 
of the Capitol, visitors find themselves in the 
heating and ventilating departments, where 
they are shown the intricate machinery, pro- 
pelled by steam-engines, for removing the 
foul atmosphere from the legislative halls, and 
replacing it with pure air, heated in winter 


‘ 


oifices rooms oO! 


visitors closet 


used half 


and cooled in summer. 

During the great and angry discussions of 
the Kansas-Nebraska questions, the architect 
of the Capitol gav 
at which he asked for an appropriation of one 
hundred thousand dollars for removing the 
old dome of the Capitol and beginning the 
construction of one better suited to the pro- 
The desired 
appropriation was made that night, and when 


e a supper at a night-session, 


portions of the enlarged edifice. 


Congress re-assembled the following Decem- 
ber, the old dome had been removed, and 
every cent of the appropriation had been ex- 
pended. There was much grumbling by the 
economists when another hundred thousand 
dollars was asked for, for the construction of 
a new dome; but the money was voted, and 
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the new structure was constructed of large 
plates of cast iron, bolted together on huge 
upright iron ribs, like those of a vessel. Its 
total weight is nine millions of pounds, and 
it is crowned with a bronze figure of America, 
by Crawford, which weighs nearly fifteen thou- 
sand pounds more, and stands about three 
hundred feet above the earth. The statue 
faces the east, turning its back upon the pres- 
ent location of the city, and looking down on 
the level plain where it was meant to be. 

While the new dome was unfinished, the 
war of Secession broke out, and the Capitol 
grounds became the rendezvous of numer- 
ous regiments of loyal soldiers, who had 
hastened to the defense of the city. Many 
of these militiamen were quartered in the 
Capitol. Every pleasant afternoon they were 
drilled, and they were often visited by a tall, 
gaunt, ungainly man, whose high silk hat 
towered above helmets and pompons, and 
whose kind words to the soldiers secured their 
devotion to “ Honest Old Abe,” as they 
called him. Twice, during the first years of 
the war, the Capitol was used as a hospital, 
and scores of brave fellows died there. 

The daily sessions of Congress are much 
the same. As the hour of noon approaches, 
the senators begin to congregate in their 
chamber. Sometimes little groups are formed, 
which chat merrily until a rap from the pre- 
A prayer 


siding officer commands silence. 
is then offered by the chaplain, who does 
not always have many devout hearers, and 


his “amen” is echoed, by an order from 
the presiding officer that the journal of 
the last day’s proceedings be read. Before 
he has concluded, nearly every senator is 
sure to be in his seat. Petitions are pre- 
sented by senators, received, and referred by 
the presiding officer to the appropriate com- 
mittees—usually never to be heard from 
again. Bills are introduced and ordered to be 
printed. Executive communications are re- 
ceived and referred to committees, and re- 
ports are made by committees on subjects 
which have been previously intrusted to 
them, often accompanied by bills which are 
at once considered and passed, or placed on 
the calendar, to be taken up in their order. 
After this routine business, bills on the cal- 
endar are successively considered until two 
o’clock, when the bill which has been made 
the order of the day is taken up. There is 
no limit to speaking in the Senate, and entire 
days are often occupied by a senator in 
giving his views on some measure which he 
regards as of importance to his constituents, 
although he may not have a dozen listeners. 

Usually, one of the private secretaries of the 
President presents himself in the main aisle of 
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the Senate chamber about two o’clock in the 
afternoon. The assistant door-keeper stands at 
his right hand, and the presiding officer, ayail- 
ing himself of the first pause in the remarks of 
the senator having the floor, arrests him by 
saying: “ The Senate will receive a message 
from the President of the United States!” 
The assistant door-keeper, making a profound 
obeisance, announces “ A message from the 
President of the United States,” and the 
secretary then says: “Mr. President, I am 
instructed by the President of the United 
States to present a message in writing.” He 
then bows and hands his package of manu- 
script to the assistant door-keeper, who carries 
it to the presiding officer, after which the 
senator whose remarks were interrupted re- 
sumes them. Messages brought from the 
House of Representatives by its clerk are 
received with similar formalities. Later in 
the afternoon, a motion is generally made 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. If it is carried, as is 
generally the case, the presiding officer directs 
the sergeant-at-arms to “clear the galleries 
and close the doors!” Then the proceed- 
ings of the Senate, relieved from the restraint 
of spectators and of newspaper correspond- 
ents, become somewhat free and 
Cigars are lighted, comfortable positions are 
assumed, and often a good deal of humor 
—with an occasional dash of bad temper 
—is displayed in the confidential canvass 


easy. 


‘of the history and the qualifications of the 


presidential nominees. ‘The proceedings of 
the Senate while in executive session are 
regarded as confidential; but senators are 
often willing to tell correspondents what has 
happened, in order that they and their polit- 
ical friends may be placed advantageously 
before the country. 

The House of Representatives is opened 
in the same manner as the Senate, except 
that after prayers the sergeant-at-arms places 
on a stand, at the Speaker’s right hand, the 
mace which is his emblem of authority. 
Petitions are presented in the House by 
placing them, without any announcement, in 
a box, from which they are distributed by the 
clerk among the committees. The order of 
morning business is unintelligible to strangers, 
and is merely the successive recognition, by 
the Speaker, of those members who have 
obtained from him a promise that they can 
have the floor. In keeping these promises, 
the Speaker often pays no heed to members 
in the front seats who are endeavoring to 
attract his attention by cries of “ Mister 
Speaker!” in every note in the gamut, ac- 
companied by frantic gesticulations, and 
“recognizes” some quiet person beyond them. 
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«] have been a member of this House three 
successive sessions,” said an indignant Ten- 
nessean who had vainly tried to obtain the 
floor, “ and during that time I have caught 
the measles, the whooping-cough, and the 
influenza, but I have never been able to 
catch the Speaker’s eye.” 

In the debates on appropriation bills, each 
member has the right to speak for five minutes, 
and those closing the debate have an hour 
each, parts of which they often farm out to 
their friends. When a member takes the floor 
for a long speech, especially if he reads it, he 
receives but little attention. A few of his 
colleagues and friends, tipping their chairs 
back to an angle which they suppose is 
comfortable, pretend to listen; but a large 
majority of the representatives go on reading 
the newspapers and writing letters, or retire 
to the cloak-rooms. When a vote is taken 
by tellers, a member of each party is named 
by the presiding officer, and the two take 
positions in front of the Speaker’s table facing 
each other. Here they shake hands, and the 
voters pass between them —first those voting 
in the affirmative, and then those voting in 
the negative. The voters are counted by each 
teller as they pass, and a report of the result 
is made by one of the tellers to the presiding 
ofthecer, 


The proceedings of the Senate and of the 
House are taken down in short-hand by the 
experienced official reporters, revised in man- 

2 o 


uscript when those reported so desire, and 
promptly put in type at the Government 
Printing Office. Proof-slips are sent out when 
asked for, and some congressmen change, 
correct, and polish their sentences until but 
little of what they originally said remains; 
while others, notably Senator Edmunds, never 
look at a proof. The proceedings of each day, 
no matter how voluminous they may be, ap 
pear in the “ Congressional Record” of the 
following morning, when another opportunity 
is given for correction before the pages are 
stereotyped for the bound edition. Each 
congressman receives twenty-four copies of 
the “Congressional Record.” The revised 
edition is thoroughly indexed, and is bound 
in volumes at the close of a session. 

It is a curious fact that a number of the pres- 
ent senators and representatives were, earlier in 
life, employés of Congress. Senator Gorman, 
of Maryland, was a page, and rose by promo- 
tion to be postmaster of the Senate. Repre- 
sentatives R. R. Hitt, of Illinois, and Samuel 
F. Barr, of Pennsylvania, were clerks of senate 
committees, and Representative N. F. Deer- 
ing was a clerk in the office of the Secretary 
of the Senate; while Representatives R. W. 
Townshend, of Illinois, and George D. Wise, 
of Virginia, were pages in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The transfer of these gentlemen 
from humble positions in the Capitol to seats 
in Congress illustrates the simplicity of our 
republican institutions. 


Ben: Perley Foore. 
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OPINION, let me alone; 


I am not thine. 


Prim Creed, with categoric point, forbear 
To feature me my Lord by rule and line. 

Thou canst not measure Mistress Nature’s hair, 
Not one sweet inch: nay, if thy sight is sharp, 
Would’st count the strings upon an angel’s harp? 

Forbear, forbear. 


Oh, let me love my Lord more fathom deep 
Than there is line to sound with: let me love 

My fellow not as men that mandates keep: 
Yea, all that’s lovable, below, above, 

That let me love by heart, by heart, because 

(Free from the penal pressure of the laws) 


I find it fair, 


The tears I weep by day and bitter night, 
Opinion! for thy sole salt vintage fall. 
—As morn by morn I rise with fresh delight, 
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Time through my casement cheerily doth call 
* Nature is new, ’tis birthday every day, 
Come feast with me, let no man say me nay, 
Whate’er befall.” 


So fare I forth to feast: I sit beside 
Some brother bright: but ere good morrow’s passed, 
Burly Opinion wedging in hath cried 
“Thou shalt not sit by us, to break thy fast, 
Save to our Rubric thou subscribe and swear— 
Religion hath blue eyes and yellow hair: 
She’s Saxon, all.” 


Then, hard a-hungered for my brother’s grace 
Till well-nigh fain to swear his folly’s true, 
In sad dissent I turn my longing face 
To him that sits on the left: “ Brother.—with you?” 
—‘ Nay, not with me, save thou subscribe and swear 
Religion hath black eves and raven hair ; 
Naught else is true.” 


Debarred of banquets that my heart could make 
With every man on every day of life, 
[ homeward turn, my fires of pain to slake 
In deep endearments of a worshiped wife. 
‘I love thee well, dear Love,” quoth she, “and yet 
Would that.thy creed with mine completely met, 
As one, not two.” 


Assassin! Thief! Opinion, ’tis thy work. 
is thy 
By Church, by throne, by hearth, by every good 


That’s in the Town’ of Time, I see thee Jurk, 
And e’er some shadow stays where thou hast stood. 
Thou hand’st sweet Socrates his hemlock sour; 
Thou sav’st Barabbas in that hideous hour, 

And stabb’st the good 


Deliverer Christ; thou rack’st the souls of men; 

Thou tossest girls to lions and boys to flames; 
Thou hewest Crusader down by Saracen; 

Thou buildest closets full of secret shames; 
Indifferent cruel, thou dost blow the blaze 
Round Ridley or Servetus; all thy days 

Smell scorched ; I would 


— Thou base-born Accident of time and place— 
Bigot Pretender unto Judgment’s throne— 
Bastard, that claimest with a cunning face 
Those rights the true, true Son of Man doth own 
By Love’s authority—thou Rebel cold 
At head of civil wars and quarrels old— 
Thou Knife on a throne— 


I would thou left’st me free, to live with love, 
And faith, that through the love of love doth find 

My Lord’s dear presence in the stars above, 
The clouds below, the flesh without, the mind 

Within, the bread, the tear, the smile. 

Opinion, damned Intriguer, gray with guile, 

Let me alone. 
Sidney Lanier. 
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Tuts scholarly article discusses the Canticles from the point of 
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f view now dominant in Biblical criticism. 


A view different, in certain particulars, from that here presented, is given in Professor W. Robertson Smith’s 


article, “ Canticles,”’ in the new edition of the “ Enc. 


book is also furnished in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible 
is an excellent translation of the poem into English by Ginsburg (185; 


In one of the English universities divine 
service was held in a large room which served 
the purposes of a chapel to one of the col- 
leges,—a bare, whitewashed room with nar- 
row splits in the wall, or here and there a 
rudely shaped aperture for windows. It being 
necessary to fix some gas-pipes into the wall, a 
workman struck his chisel in, when, to his sur- 
prise, a portion of the plaster crumbled off, 
revealing beneath the beautiful moldings of 
an arch. Curiosity being now excited, further 
explorations were made by the authorities, and 
it was found that a perfect little Early Eng- 
lish chapel was walled and plastered up in 
that room so bare of beauty. Bit by bit fair 
molding and fretwork were discovered; white- 
wash and plaster melted away like the snows 
of many winters from about the lovely sculpt- 
ured leaves; the long, shapeless splits in the 
walls became the delicate lanceolate win- 
lows, caught by our forefathers from narrow- 
ing glimpses of the sky in our light spring 
woods; the long-lost jeweled panes and 
richly woven stuffs, thick with sacred symbol 
and fair embroidery, were restored,—uttil 
there it rose, that buried chapel, like “ frozen 
music,” an exquisite little shrine, with all its 
delicate harmonies of form and color, a vision 
of beauty. 

Perhaps no more apt illustration could pre- 
sent itself of one of the books in our Bible 
than this walled-up chapel. Most of us, I 
suppose, have, from time to time, perused 
“the Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s,” as 
it stands in the authorized version, with a 
perplexed feeling as to what it all means. 
Perhaps, if we were honest enough, we should 
confess also to some feeling of violated good 
taste and delicacy. Should we have turned 
in our perplexity to an orthodox commentator, 
these feelings would scarcely have been relieved 
by finding language of a confessedly erotic 
character and of doubtful propriety—some of 
it addressed by a voluptuous king to an in- 
mate of his harem—transferred entire to the 
mouth of Christ as his language in addressing 
his Church. 

It has, however, been reserved for modern 
Hebraists to restore this lovely little epithala- 
mium to its proper place, and, scraping away 


Britt.,” Vol. V. 


rhe history of the interpretation of the 
, Am. ed., Vol. I. There 


iticles ’ 


.— Eb. 
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the accumulated whitewash and plaster of 
ages,—the mistranslations and misunderstand- 
ings of centuries,—to reveal it as it is, an ex- 
quisite little shrine of the affections, embedded 
in the very heart of our Bibles, aflush with 
passionate color, but pure and chaste and en- 
during as sculptured marble. 

Before giving our a sketch of the 
ong, it would be best to premise where its 
difficulties lie, and, even after the research 
and critical acumen that have been lavished 
upon it by Jacobi, Herder, Ewald, De Wette, 
Renan, etc., we think will continue to lie. Its 
obscurity is not in the language, which, with 
some exceptions, is simple enough ; but, in the 
absence of any names to the dramatis persone, 
or any indication except such as can be drawn 
from internal evidence as to who it is that is 
speaking —a difficulty enhanced by our being 
unable to compare it with any other Hebrew 
dramatic poem, and our consequent inabil- 
ity to come to any definite conclusion as to 
the exact form the drama assumed among the 
Jews at this early date of their history, the 
time, probably, of their freest development. 
“We cannot frame thought of one term 
only,” says Herbert Spencer; but, unfortu- 
nately, the Song of Songs is the term 
only” out of which we have to frame our 
conceptions of this Hebrew drama, no other 
dramatic poem having come down to us. 
Whether we are to hold, with Ewald,* that 
the Semitic author of the Song had the dis 
tinct conception of a sustained plot and a 
gradual working out of the situation in five 
acts, or whether we are to hold, with Renan, 
that his dramatic conceptions were of the 
rudest, and that the dénouement is antici- 
pated at the end of each act, will probably 
remain a disputed point. 

We will take the two best-known transla 
tions, Ewald’s and Renan’s, as the basis of 
our sketch, confining ourselves, to begin with, 
chiefly to Ewald’s, as that which carries the 
highest Hebraistic authority, and a 
most comprehensible to a European mind, 
and then illustrating the difficulties we have 


reac lers 


* one 


so as the 


Von H. Ewald. 


> par Ernest 


*« Tie Dichter des Alten Bundes.” 
t“ Etude sur le Cantique des Cantiques, 
Renan. 2d ed. 
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touched on by stating in what particulars the 
French scholar differs from him in his inter- 
pretation of the Song. 

The plot or argument of the poem is this: 
King Solomon, on one of his numerous pleas- 
ure excursions, accompanied, as usual, by his 
court, is passing through the north of his 
kingdom,—a land rich in vineyards, and fair 
pastoral beauty,—when they perceive, in a 
neighboring nut-garden, a beautiful girl, sing- 
ing and dancing to herself in the joy of the 
spring. She has come down to the garden to 
look at the tender opening buds, and in the 
gladness of her own opening life and the hap- 
piness of first love she has thrown aside her 
veil, and is singing with the birds and danc- 
ing with the dancing lights. They watch her, 
lost in admiration, when, suddenly perceiving 
she is observed, she makes a shy movement 
of flight, arrested for a moment by the en-, 
treating voices with which they call her back. 
The king, at once deeply enamored of the 
beautiful stranger, leaves orders that she 
shall be transferred to his harem, her dress 
denoting that she was unmarried and un- 
plighted. On inquiry it is found that the 
maiden—the Sulammite, as she is called 
throughout the poem. from her native village, 
Sulem—is the only daughter of her mother. 
Her father is dead, and her step-brothers, the 
sons of a former marriage, exercise his author- 
ity in his stead. They treat her with great 
harshness and make her the keeper of one 
of their vineyards. There she meets with a 
young shepherd and keeper of gardens like 
herself, on whom she pours out her “ for- 
gotten heart,”—a love which he returns, but 
without, as yet, having gained the con- 
sent of the brothers to their betrothal. They, 
on the contrary, very much prefer the advan- 
tageous offers of the king, and she is at once 
transferred to the harem at Jerusalem. 
There the great king woos the simple village 
maiden, and she has to endure every seduc- 
tion that wealth and luxury and rank can 
bring to bear upon her. But she remains 
faithful to her shepherd-lover, preferring true 
love to worldly advancement. Finding her 
obdurate, the king at last resolves to pay her 
the highest honor of all. He resolves to marry 
her and make her one of his queens; but with 
no better result. His advances are always 
stopped by her fainting away with the de- 
spairing cry on her lips: “ My beloved is 
mine, and I am his.” Till at length, since the 
worship of Jehovah puts bounds to even the 
passions of a king and forbids the use of vio- 
lence, he suffers her to depart to her shepherd- 
lover. The poem ends in the gardens of the 
north, with the reunion of the lovers and their 
approaching marriage, and with the great 
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unveiled utterance and key-note of the poem, 
“ Love is as strong as death” and “ many 
waters ” (even the deep waters of trial through 
which the Sulammite had passed) “ cannot 
drown it,” followed by a little mirthful song 
of triumph on her part, and a mocking allu- 
sion to the failure of the great king to bribe her 
from her faithfulness. 

We will attempt a rough translation, that 
the reader may see how this is worked out by 
the poet, keeping as near the authorized ver- 
sion as we can consistent with the sense of 
the original. The poem is divided into five 
days, which, with ancient simplicity, are 
marked off by the recurrence of “the love 
sickness.” 

FIRST DAY. 


THE opening of the first scene shows us the 
Sulammite surrounded by the ladies of the 
harem. Her beauty is enriched with costly 
attire and precious jewels. She has already 
tasted that voluptuous life, heavy with fra- 
grance, rich with sparkling wines, languid with 
sweet, enervating strains; but her heart only 
reverts the more to her shepherd-lover. The 
poem opens with a passionate invocation to 
him, yet couched in indirect terms, followed 
by a cry for deliverance. 

Becoming conscious of the wondering 
glances of the court ladies, in her village sim- 
plicity she conceives that they are staring at 
the rich dark brown of her skin in such sin 
gular contrast to themselves, and pleads with 
them not to despise her on that account, since 
hers had been no sheltered court-life, but one 
of hard toil, which had forced her to neglect 
her own vineyard, her beauty. 

Then again she sinks into delicious reverie, 
unconsciously uttering words that can no 
longer admit of misapprehension; and the 
odalisques taunt her, that if, indeed, she can 
be so simple as to prefer a shepherd-lover to 
the caresses of a king, she had better return 
to her old life. 

SULAMMITE. 
Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth! 
For thy caresses are better than wine. 
Sweet is the breath of thine odors, 
Thou that art sweetest spikenard named! 
Therefore do the maidens love thee. 
SULAMMITE (a/lera pause). 
Draw me after thee, O let us fly!— 
The king has brought me into his harem— 
We will be glad and rejoice in thee, 
Will find thy caresses sweeter than wine. 
Well may the maidens love thee! 
SULAMMITE (ferceiving that the ladies of the harem are 
looking wonderingly at her). 
Dark am I, but beautiful, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
As Kedar’s tents, and as the pavilions of Solomon. 
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THE SONG 


Look not upon me because I am dusky-skinned, 
For the sun has scorched me at noon. 

The sons of my mother wished me evil; 

Made me a keeper of vineyards ; 

Mine own vineyard have I not kept. 


Tell me, O thou whom my soul lovest, 
Where thou feedest, where thou makest thy flock to 
rest at noon! 
I be not as one who wanders forgotten by the 
flocks of thy companions. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. 
\rt thou so simple, O thou fairest of women ? 


Then go hence, and follow the track of the flocks, 
And pasture thy goats by the huts of the shepherds. 


The king now enters, and makes his first 
advances to her. Throughout he is made to 
use the language of mere sensual love, with a 
certain clumsy heaviness of metaphor, by 
which the poet doubtless meant to express 
the want of true inspiration in mere sensual 
passion, and its essentially lowering character 
in contrast with the spiritual beauty of the 
utterances of true love.* ‘The Sulammite, on 
the other hand, here receives the first com- 
pliments and promises of her royal lover with 
a thinly veiled rebuff; it was in the king’s ab- 
sence that her spikenard, the thought of her 
beloved, gave forth its fragrance. Then en- 

‘s a curious dialogue, in which the king 
addresses her, while she in answer addresses her 
absent lover. Her fresh young heart, sick with 
the languid, heavy-scented atmosphere of the 
court, and a love that rings false*to her ear, 
turns back to the sweet open-air life she had 
lived with him whom her soul loved, reclining 
side by side on the flowery field-beds, and 
gazing up at the living roof of the mighty 
cedars above them, or wandering through the 
trellised vines with his arms around her—slip- 
ping back into those delightful days in the very 
presence of the king, till, overpowered with 
these memories and the sense of her captiv- 
ity, she faints away, pleading, as consciousness 
goes from her, that her helplessness may be 
held sacred, as one who is “ sick of love.” 


SOLOMON, 


Unto my charger in Pharaoh’s stud 
I would compare thee, O my friend! 
Fair, fair are thy cheeks with golden rings, 


* Professor W. Robertson Smith differs with this 
view of the character of Solomon’s addresses. “ It is 
remarkable,” he says, “that the only passage which 
can hardly be freed from a charge of sensuality [ vii. 
1-9] hangs so entirely loose from the proper action 
of the poem.” This passage is regarded by Professor 
Smith as an interpolation. The king’s admiration, he 
says, “does not reach the pitch of passion, and his 
sensuousness nowhere degenerates into grossness, 
except in the imagination of commentators, who have 
been apt to detect a double entendre in every passage 
they did not understand.”—Zxc. Britt, vol. v., p. 
36.— Ep. 
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Thy neck with strings of coral.* 
Lo, golden rings will we make for thee, 
Studded with many a silver bell. 


SULAMMITE. 


So long as the king still sat at table, 

My spikenard gave forth her fragrance. 
My beloved is to me a nosegay of myrrh, 
That close to my bosom rests: 

A cluster of alhenna to me is my beloved, 
In the vineyards of Engedi. 


SOLOMON, 


Behold, thou art fair, O my friend! 
Behold, thou art fair, and thine eyes as doves. 


psent lower ) 


SULAMMITE (0 her 


Behold, thou art fair, yea, delightsome,O my beloved! 
Lo, too, our bed groweth green; 

The beams of our house are the cedars, 

And our ceiling the cypress, 

I am the Narcissus of Saron,t 

And a lily of the valley. 


SOLOMON, 


As a lily among thorns 
So is my friend among the daughters. 


SULAMMITE. 


As an apple-tree among the trees of the wood 
So is my beloved among the sons; 

In his shadow I sat down with great delight 
And his fruit was sweet to my taste; 

He led me in among the trellised vines} 

And his banner over me was Love. 


Strengthen me with raisin-cakes, 
Refresh me with apples! 

For I am sick of love. 

His left arm under my head, 
And his right embraces me! 

I charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem ! 
By the gazelles, and by the hinds of the field, 
That ye awake not, 

Nor arouse, 

The loved one till she please. 


SECOND DAY. 


THE second day shows us the Sulammite 
alone with the ladies of the harem, undis- 
turbed by the king. Though consciousness 
has returned, the “love sickness” is still at its 
height, and her fevered imagination trans- 
plants her wholly into the past, as it was with 
her in the first days of spring, when her lover 
came to the cottage where she dwelt with her 
mother and called her out into the sunshine. 
And as her thoughts by day are his, so are 
her dreams by night—troubled dreams, which 
are but the reverberation of the hopes and 
fears of her captive days. 

* Renan’s translation. 

tRenan. But, according to Ewald, “ meadow saf- 
fron of the plain.” The exact flower probably cannot 
be ascertained. 

t The word used in the original denotes the vineyard 
cellars, but, according to Ewald, like the German Wein- 
hof, had come to mean the whole vineyard. 
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THE SULAMMITE (alone with the ladies of the court). 

The voice of my beloved! behold he cometh 

Bounding over the mountains, leaping over the hills. 

My beloved is like the gazelle, or the fawn of the hinds ; 

Behold he staydeth behind our wall, 

Looking through the casement, shining through the 
lattice. 


My beloved spake and said unto me: 
“Rise up, rise up, my love, 
My fair one, and come away! 
For lo, the winter is past, 
[he rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth, 
rhe time of the singing of birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 
“The are beginning to 
redden 
And sweet are the blossoming vines; 
Rise up, rise up, my love, 
My fair one, and come away. 
dove in the caves of the rock, 
the crag, 
Show me thy face and sing unto me with thy voice, 
For sweet is thy voice and fair is thy face.” 


young shoots of the fig-tree 


My in the clefts of 


(She sings one the vineyard songs. 
“ Take us the foxes, 

The little foxes that ravage the vines, 

For our vineyard is in flower.” 


My beloved is mine and I am his; 

He pastures his flocks among the lilies. 

Ere the day cool, and the shadows flee away, 
Turn, my beloved, and be thou like 

The gazelle or the fawn of the hind 

Over the mountain ravines. 


By night on my bed I sought him whom my soul loveth. 
I sought him, but I found him not! 
“ Rise will I now and go about the city, the streets, 
and the market, 
Will seek him whom my soul loveth! ” 
I sought him, but I found him not. 
Found me the watchmen who go round the city, 
“Saw ye him whom my soul loveth? ” 
Scarce had I passed them by when I found him 
whom my soul loveth, 
I held him and would not let him go, 
Till I had brought him into the house of my mother, 
Into the house of her who brought me forth. 
charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem! 
the gazelles and the hinds of the fields, 
That ye awake not, 
Nor arouse, 
The loved one till she please. 


I « 
By 


rHIRD DAY. 


In the third act Solomon has resolved to 
overcome the Sulammite’s reluctance by of- 
fering her the highest honor of making her 
one of his queens, and it accordingly opens 
with his public marriage procession, followed 
by the king again wooing the Sulammite, and 
his departure, after promising to return in the 
evening and claim her as his own. But now, 
in the very crisis of her fate, the very hope- 
lessness of the entanglement in which she 
finds herself, awakes in her the thought of 
her lover as saving her from even these 
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heights of Lebanon, these caves of the lion, 
and makes her realize more than ever that in 
heart she is married to him, and to him only. 
with a love that must triumph in the end, 
and then follows a dream which reflects he: 
ever deepening conflict. 


A VOICE 


What is thi the desert like a | 
of smoke, 
Exhaling the fragrance of myrrh, and all the 


powders of the merchant ? 


going up irom 


ANOTHER. 


Solomon's 


men are about it 


Lo, 

mighty 
Israe l, 

with a 


palanquin 


Fifty of the valiant 


sword on his thigh to ward off 


Each 


fears of night. 


the 


A state-litter King Solomon wrought for himself 
the wood of Lebanon, 

With pillars of silver, and golden the cou 
cushioned with purple, 


its midst a beautiful damsel, one of Jerusalem 


} 
il 


In 
daughters. 

Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, and behold Ki 
Solom n 

Crowned with the crown his mother 
withal 

On the day of his espousals, 


heart. 


crowned h 


the day of hi 


ness otf 


LAMMITE AND LADIES IN THI 


HAREM, 


SOLOMON—THE §& 


OLOMON, 


Behold, thou art fair, O my friend! 
Behold, thou art fair, and thine eyes 
from the midst of thy locks. 
Thy tresses are as a flock of 
of Mount Gilead. 

rhy teeth are like newly-shorn sheep that come 
from the water, 

Each the mother of 

rhy lips like crimson threads, 
comely ; 

Thy cheeks like pomegranates in 
locks ; 

Thy neck as 
mory 

Where a thousand 
arms of the mighty ; 

[hy breasts as two young gazelles 
the 


as doves glean 


goats on the slopes 


not one of them steril 


thy mouth most 


2: 


twins, 
and 


the midst of thy 


the tower of David, built for 


shields are suspended, and the 
that feed among 


lilies. 


Ere the day cool and the shadows flee away 

I will get me to my mountain of myrrh and h 
of sweet frankincense 

Thou art all fair, O my friend! 

No spot is in thee. 


} 


r departs. ) 
S d 


THE SULAMMITE AND THE LADIES OF THE HAREM 


THE SULAMMITE 


The voice of my beloved! Behold how he cometh 

Give ear to the words that he saith unto me. 

“Away with me from Lebanon, my bride, with me 
from Lebanon; 








» lion, 
hat in 
only, 
end. 
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10st 


thy 











THE 






Escape from the heights of Amana, from the heights 
of Shenir and Hermon, 

Out of the caves of the lion, from mountains the 
haunt of the leopard! 

Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my bride, 

Thou hast ravished my heart with a glance of thine 
cyes, 

With one chain of thy neck. 


Fairer are thy caresses, my sister, my bride; 


Fair are thy caresses than wine; 

And thy spikenard more fragrant than spices, 

I lips, O my bride, drop with honey, 

Honey and milk are under thy tongue, 

And t mel! of thy garments as Lebanon! 

© garden enclosed, my sister, my bride, 

O tain enclosed, O well-head fast sealed! 

It ts are a park of pomegranates, with fruit 


of the noblest, 
Alhenna with spikenard 
Spikenard and krokus, kalmus and sweet frankin 
" cense, 
Aloe and myrrh, together with costliest spices, 
Thou fountain of gardens, well-head of waters, 
And streams from Lebanon.” 





. O North wind, and come, O thou South! 

Blow upon my garden that the spices thereof may 
flow out, 

Let my beloved come to his garden and take of 
costliest fruits. 


nis 


I come to my garden, I gather my myrrh and my 


spices ; 


I eat my honey and grapes, I drink my wine and 
my milk 
Eat, O my friends; drink, yea drink abundantly, O 





ve loved of my soul! 


I sleep but my heart waketh; it is my beloved that 
nocketh. : 

“Open to me, my sister, my bride, my dove, mine 
“undefiled! ; 

For my head is filled with dew and my locks with 
the drops of night.” 

I have put off my garments, how shall I clothe me 

again ? 

I have washed my feet, how shall I defile them 
afresh ? 

My beloved reached in his hand through the lattice 

And my heart within me was moved! 

I rose up to open to my beloved, and my hands 
dropped with myrrh, 

And my fingers with myrrh that flowed from the 
latch.* 

I opened to my beloved, but lo! my beloved had 
vanished,—was gone. 

My soul fainted within me as he departed ; 

I sought him but found him not; called him and he 
answered me not. 

[he watchmen found me that go round the city: 
they wounded and smote me, 

The watchmen of the ramparts took away my veil. 


I charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem! 
If ye find my beloved what will ye tell him, 
hat I am sick of love ? 

FOURTH DAY. 


Tue third day having again closed with a 
renewal of the “love sickness” and a conse- 
quent interruption of the king’s designs, the 

* At lacrimans exclusus amator limina saepe 


Floribus et sertis operit posteisque superbos 
Unguit amaracino.— Lucretius, IV. 1177-79. 


SONG 
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fourth act witnesses a renewal of his advances, 
after an impassioned description of her beloved 
from the Sulammite to the women of the 
harem. Undismayed by the hard, defiant look 
with which she now receives him, the king 
woos her in two songs, in which he endeavors 
to rival the language of the unknown and 
obscure lover, in one of which he dramatic- 
ally describes the circumstances of his first 
meeting with the Sulammite; and in the 
second sinks into the only sensual utterances 
to be found in the poem. But he only wins a 
renewed protestation of her faithfulness to her 
lover. To all the king’s seductions she has 
but one answer: “ 1 am my belov ed’s and he 
is mine,” followed by a passion ite invocation 
to him to come and take her away; after 
which she again sinks into unconsciousness. 





THE LADIES OF THI COURT AN H ULAMMITI 






What is thy beloved more than another, O fairest 
of women 
What is thy beloved more than another, that thou 
dost so charg 4 
I MMI 


and ruddy, chiefest among ten 





His head is of pure gold, his locks like vine-tendrils, 
black as the raven ; 

His eyes as doves in the beds of the river, washed 
in milk laid smooth in a vessel; 

His cheeks are as beds of spi es, a plo ot sweet 
smelling flowers ; 

His lips like lilies dripping with odorous myrrh ; 

His hands are as golden rin set with the beryl; 

His body as fine wrought ivory, overlaid with sap 
phires ; 

His legs are as marble pillars, based in sockets 
gold ; 

His form is as Lebanon, a youth like the cedars; 

His mouth is most sweet, yea he is altogether 
lovely, 

This is my beloved, and this is my 

O ye daughters of Jerusal 





THE COURT LADIES, 


Whither is thy beloved gone, O thou fairest of 
women ? 

Whither hath he turned, that we may seek him 
with thee ? 


THE SULAMMITE., 


My beloved is gone down into his garden, to the 
beds of the spices, 
To feed in the garden, and gather the lilies. 
I am my beloved'’s, and my beloved is min« 
He pastures his flock among the lilies. 
hing ent ) 


SOLOMON 


Thou art lovely, O my friend, as Thirza, fair as 

Jerusalem, fearful as an army in battle — 
Turn away thine eyes for they make me to fear,— 
f 


Thy tresses are as a herd of goats on the sides of 
Mount Gilead ; 
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Thy teeth as a flock of ewes that come up from 
the water, 

Each the mother of twins, not one of them sterile; 

Thy cheeks as pomegranates in the midst of thy 
locks, 

Three score the queens, 

Four score the concubines, 

And virgins without number! 

But one is my dove, mine undefiled, 

The only one of her mother, and dear to her who 
bore her. 

The daughters saw her, and blessed her; 

‘he queens and the concubines, and they praised 
her. 

Who is this that looketh forth as the dawn, fair as 
the moon, 

Clear as the sun, fearful as an army in battle? 

‘I went down into the garden of nuts to see the 
herbs of the valley, 

lo see whether the tender vine-shoot had budded 
and bloomed the pomegranates, 

And lo! unawares, I fell in with the chariots of the 
princes of Israel.” 

“Return, return, O Sulammite, return, return, that he 
may behold thee.” 

“What will ye see in the Sulammite ?” 
equals the dance of Mahanaim.”’* 


“ What 


(Here follows the passage (ch. vii. 1-9), the only 
passage, according to Prof. W. Robertson Smith, 
which is really chargeable with grossness, and which 
he considers, on grounds of internal evidence, an 
interpolation. —ED. ) 


SULAMMITE, 


I am my beloved’s, and my beloved is mine, 

And unto me his desire! 

Come my beloved, let us go forth to the fields and 
abide under boughs of the cypress ; , 

Let us betimes to the vinevard, and see if the vine 
stock has sprouted; 

Whether the blossom has opened,—bloom the pome- 
granates. 

There will I give thee myself. 


The love-apples smell sweet, and over our door 
ail manner of fruit, 

New and old, which I have laid up for thee. 

O that thou wert as a brother, that sucked the 
breasts of my mother, 

That I might find thee without, and kiss thee, 
and not be despised ; 

That I might bring thee into my mother’s house, 
and thou mightest instruct me ; 

And that I might cause thee to drink my spiced 
wines, my pomegranate juice. 

His left arm under my head, 

And his right embraces me. 

I charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem! 
By the gazelles and by the hinds of the field, 
That ye awake not 

Nor arouse 
The loved one till she please. 


FIFTH DAY. 


At last she has conquered. The king per- 
ceives that she cannot be moved, and as the 
true religion to which he belongs forbids the 
use of force, he sees that he has no choice 
but to send her back to her shepherd-lover. 
The scene accordingly changes to the north 


* An ancient city celebrated for its dances. 
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of the country, and shows us the Sulammite 
leaning on her beloved, and a band of shep- 
herds coming out to meet them. She pauses 
under an apple-tree consecrated by prec ious 
memories in the past, and there bids him 
cherish her as one who has been tried to the 
uttermost, and not found wanting, uttering 
the great key-note of the poem,—the uncon 
querable nature and lofty incorruptibility of 
true love,—a grand climax in which for the 
first and only time the name of God occurs. 
Then, turning to the shepherds, she entertains 
them with a little Eastern apologue, doubtless 
drawn from some discussion between those 
hard elder brothers of hers (overheard while 
she was yet a child), as to what they would 
do with her when she came to a marnageable 
age. If she proved a wall, resisting all at- 
tempts on her virtue, they would crown the 
wall with battlements of silver, procure her an 
honorable marriage; but if she proved too 
accessible, then they would board up the wall 
with cedar, marry her to some hard rich man, 
who would effectually shut her up from the 
effects of her own lightness and folly. Then 
suddenly the girl bursts out into the jubilant cry 
of triumph, * 1 am a wall, resisting even the 
seductions of a king”; and she ends with 
little taunting allusion to the wealth and powe1 
of that king, the owner of many vineyards, 
who yet had not been able to purchase of her 
that little vineyard she owned, her beauty and 
chastity. 

The bridegroom, with the friends who have 
come to assist at their betrothal, then request 
her to sing to them. But this unconquerabk 
maiden is not to be won too easily even by him 
whom her soul loveth; and the poem closes 
with the half mocking, half tender words, 


“Too tender 
Not to be seeming bitter to the ear,” 


in which she bids him “ turn, and be like the 
gazelle or the fawn of the hinds,” no longer 
on the dark mountain ravines that part them, 
but on the hills that are all fragrant with love 
and reunion. 


SHEPHERDS—THE SULAMMITE—HER LOVER. 
SHEPHERDS. 


Who is this that cometh up from the desert 
Leaning on her beloved ? 


SULAMMITE (0 her lover). 
Under this apple-tree I awoke thee, 


There thy mother brought thee forth, there she bore 
thee in anguish. 


Set me as a seal on thine heart, as a seal on thine arm, 
“or love is as strong as death, unconquerable as the 
grave. 
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THE SONG 


The flame thereof is as fire, even the fire of God! 

Many waters cannot quench love, nor the rivers over- 
flow it, 

Though a man give all his possessions for love, he 
would be but contemned. 


( Turning to the shepherds. ) 


We have a little sister who is yet without breasts ; 

What shall we do with our sister in the day when 
men woo her ? 

If she be a wall we will crown her with battle- 
ments of silver ; 

If she be a door we will bar her with strong planks 
of cedar. 

I am a wall, and my breasts are strong towers, 

For thus I obtained that he should leave me at peace. 


A vineyard hath Solomon in Baal-hamon ; 

He let out the vineyard unto keepers ; 

A thousand pieces of silver they brought for the 
fruit. 

But my vineyard, mine, is before me! 

The thousand pieces hast thou, O Solomon! 

And the keepers two hundred pieces each. 


THE LOVER. 


O thou that dwellest in the gardens 
My companions wait for thy voice. 
Thy voice let me hear. 


THE SULAMMITE, 


Turn thou, my beloved, and be thou like 
The gazelle, or the fawn of the hind, 
On the spicy mountains alar. 


In the rough sketch we have now given of 
this song, drawn almost entirely from Ewald’s 
version, except in a word here and there 
where Renan seems to have rendered the 
sense of the original more accurately, we have 
purposely refrained from perplexing the reader 
with difficulties, in order that he might form 
some undisturbed idea of the beauty of the 
poem as a whole. But probably to the 
thoughtful reader the difficulties have already 
suggested themselves, and we will therefore 
proceed to touch lightly upon them. 

It must, first of all, be remembered that the 
drama grew out of the song publicly sung or 
recited by one or more voices in succession 
at religious or marriage festivals. In our 
present poem we have the transition from the 
one to the other, the drama not yet wholly 
differentiated from the song or lyrical recital. 
On the one hand, Solomon’s marriage pro- 
cession, witnessed by the citizens of Jerusalem, 
points to some sort of mise en scene; and 
probably the scene again changes in the 
fifth act to some sort of rude representa- 
tion of vineyards and gardens. On the 
other hand, unquestionably, in the lovely 
little scene 11., 3, where the Sulammite recalls 
how her lover came to her cottage in the 
first warm days of spring and called her 
out, she recites the dialogue between herself 
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and her lover—in other words, performs two 
parts, altogether unallowable in the drama 
proper. The same in IL, 4. Indeed, in 
Ewald’s version, a large part of the Song is 
rather lyrical recitai than drama properly so 
called. But, as to whether Ewald has not 
carried this method of interpretation too far, 
especially when he places the words “ Away 
with me from Lebanon, my bride!” (111., 7), 
in the mouth of the Sulammite, and before 
which he has, accordingly, to interpolate the 
words we have put into brackets, or when he 
makes the account of her capture part of a 
song the king sings to her, we cannot but 
think very problematical. 

Renan goes on altogether a different sup- 
position. According to him, the shepherd- 
lover first makes his appearance in the 
words, “As a lily among thorns, so is my 
friend among the daughters,” though this is 
very improbable, owing to the occurrences of 
the word raia#, the name by which Solomon 
is always made to address the Sulammite ; and 
he contends that the final dnouement is an- 
ticipated at the end of each act, each day 
being the account of some particular attempt 
of the king’s on the Sulammite’s faithfulness, 
ending with the ever-recurring triumph of the 
lovers, the adjuration “1 charge you, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem!” being put into the 
shepherd’s mouth, and not the Sulammite’s. 
The Hebrew mind, in Renan’s view, is inca- 
pable of working out a sustained plot, pre- 
ferring a foregone conclusion, round and 
round which it wheels in circular flights of 
fancy. The stage, as he pi tures it, consisted 
of some rude scenes but seldom shifted, the 
Sulammite seated in front, with the shepherd- 
lover on one side and the king on the other, 
by whom she is alternately addressed with an 
utter disregard of dramatic possibilities of time 
and place, the final taunt at the king, accord- 
ingly, hitting him “en pleine pottrine,” doubt- 
less to the great delight of the audience. In 
the background a group of men were placed 
who form a sort of chorus, and alternately 
represent the friends of the shepherd, the cit- 
izens of Jerusalem, or the watchmen of the 
wall; and a similar band of women, to im 
personate either the daughters of Jerusalem 
or the daughters of Zion. For one great prin- 
ciple in interpreting the song must be care- 
fully observed. The author, in the absence of 
names to the dvamatis persone and in the pau- 
city of actors, takes care to denote who it is 
that is speaking, by especial methods of accost. 
The Sulammite, with Solomon, is always “ my 
friend”; with the women of the harem she is 
the fairest of women: with her lover she is 
“my sister,” “my bride,” “my dove,” “ mine 
undefiled”; he himself is always “ my be- 
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loved ”; Solomon is “ the king.” or sometimes 
“ King Solomon,” or briefly “ Solomon ” ; the 
ladies of the harem are “the daughters of 
Jerusalem,” “the women of Jerusalem,” “ the 
daughters of Zion.” But even with these inter- 
nal guides it seems to us quite impossible to 
come to any final decision as to the exact form 
and arrangement of this beautiful ancient epi- 
thalamium, which probably was performed dur- 
ing the prolonged marriage feasts of the East. 

With regard to the approximate age of the 
poem, the data are more satisfactory. The 
poem itself is sufficient to prove that it was 
not written by Solomon. The great king would 
certainly not have satirized himself so severely. 
All the internal evidence points to the poem 
having its birthplace in the north of the coun- 
try, whence we also have the Song of Deborah, 
the prophecies of Hosea, the history of Gideon, 
of Jephthah, of Samson, of Elijah and Elisha. 
Not only is the imagery of the poem that of 
the rich pastoral vine-clad district of Lebanon, 
but, with the exception of Jerusalem, Heshon 
and Engedi, all the localities named in the 
poem,— Saron, Gilead, Thirzah, Senir, Carmel, 
Sulem, Baal-hamon,—belong to the north of 
the country. Indeed, it is to this richness of 


local coloring that we owe an illusion which 
enables us to fix the date of the poem within 
narrow limits. The Sulammite is compared 
for her beauty to Thirzah and to Jerusalem. 


The author here contrasts the capitals of 
Judah and Israel. Now we know that Thirzah 
was the capital of the kingdom of Israel from 
the reign of Jeroboam to that of Omri, from 
975 to 924 B. c. In 923, Omri built Samaria, 
which thenceforth became the capital of the 
northern kingdom, Thirzah disappearing from 
history—its decline and fall being so rapid 
and complete that its very site is unknown. 

This allusion alone, as both Renan and 
Ewald point out, authorizes us in placing the 
first redaction of the poem anterior to 924 
B. c. But the same evidence places it after 
the death of Solomon, and the schism which 
took place in 936 B. c. Other evidence might 
be adduced, but we think this is sufficient. 
The Song would be therefore contemporary 
with the probable date of Homer.* 

But a question of far wider interest and im- 
portance is the purpose of the Song of Songs 
in the sacred canon. How came it in our 
Bibles ? To those of us who recognize the 
Bible to be emphatically the book of man, 


*« A poem in the northern dialect, with a northern 
heroine and scenery, contrasting the pure simplicity of 
Galilee with the corrupt splendor of the Court of 
Solomon, is clearly the embodiment of one phase of the 
feeling which separated the ten tribes from the house 
of David.” So writes Prof. W. Robertson Smith, “ Enc. 
Britt.,” vol. v., p. 36.— Ep. 
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and God revealing Himself in and through 
man, its presence should be no difficulty. If 
in the sacred page man is portrayed on all 
sides of his moral and spiritual nature,—now 
his wide national and political life, and now 
the narrow, peaceful hfe of homesteads set 
among their golden corn-fields, now 1n his 
sickness and sorrow uttering the divine cry, 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
Him,” and now in his weariness, wailin 
“ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” now pour 
ing forth his aspirations after the unseen ir 
hymns and songs, and now affirm- 
ing the eternal laws of right and duty in lofty 
prophecy,—to those, I who 
this, it would be an insuperable difficulty if 
the master passion, Love, alone found no 
place, or was but indirectly represented. To 
all ‘Teutonic nations especially it ought to be 
a welcome discovery to find that the principles 
on which we the purity of our homes, 
the inviolable sanctity of the love of one man 
for one woman, should find its recognition in 
our Bible, and the sanction of the 
“Oracles of God,” even though they had 
their birthplace in the heart of a polygamous 
nation. We can but echo the words of the 
illustrious Niebuhr, when a young minister 
was lamenting the necessity of having to ad 
mit a mere love poem into the sacred canon: 
“For my part,” he said emphatically, “I 
should feel that there was something wanting 
in the Bible, did 1 not find in it an expression 
for the deepest and strongest of the feelings 
of humanity.” 

A far more difficult question is the religious 
use the Church has always made of the 
Canticles. The limits of this brief sketch will 
not permit our entering on the curious history 
of the gradual allegorization of the Song as 
the true comprehension of it faded out of 
men’s minds. We can only touch upon the 
question how far the allegorical interpretation 
of it can be maintained. We believe that 
any such systematic method of interpretation 
is incompatible with the nature of the poem, 
and must be surrendered with so much of the 
early allegorizing of the fathers. There is no 
evidence that the poem originally had a 
mystical meaning, and there is every internal 
evidence to the contrary.* But so long as mar- 
riage remains the type of the union of the soul 
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* The allegorical interpretation, it is curious to 
discover, was not given to the poem by the Alexan 
drian Jews, who were such devotees of allegory. The 
symbolical view (beginning in the Jewish Talmud) 
was brought into the Church by the school of Origen. 
This interpretation, now apparently obsclescent, was 
defended in this country by Professor Stuart. It is 
set forth in the ingenious commentary of Dr. L. With- 
ington (1861). It is vigorously opposed in a work 
of the late Professor Noyes, of Cambridge.—Eb. 
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with God, of Christ with the Church; so long 
as the faithful attachment of one soul to an- 
other shadows ferth the love of the heavenly 
Lover who “loved us and gave himself for 


us,” so long will religious feeling express itself 








NEAR 


SoMETIMES, from fields grown sadly strange 
Since robins fled, by woodland path, 
Straight up the valley-head I range 

lo reap the day’s poor aftermath. 


The spiders spin across my face; 
The startled partridge, fleeing, makes 
A sudden silence in the place 

rhe rasping cricket scarcely breaks. 





SUNSET. 
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in the language of the Canticles, so long will 
the soul that “is joined to the Lord” utter, 
as its deepest cry of adoration to its Re- 
deemer, the words of the Song of Songs, 
“.My Beloved is mine and I am His.” 


Lilice Hopkins. 


I climb the hill: the top draws nigh ; 


The path grows light again, and lo, 
] 


The pale new moon, the crimson sky, 


The village on the plain below! 


And weary huskers, binding long 
On dusky slopes, still bind by night, 
While, like the murmur of a song, 


Their talk is blown across the height 


L. Frank Tooker. 
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In one of the tall buildings on lower Broad- 
way,—that rear their fronts of cast-iron with 
pitiless regularity of design and repetition 
of ornament before the ever-shifting crowd,— 
are hundreds of rugs and carpets disposed 
on bare benches flooded with light from high, 
bald windows. They have come all the 
way from Cashmere and Bokhara, from 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, some of them 
from India and Indo-China. They fill the 
cold, square rooms with the colors of candied 
fruits and of those preserves which are made 
from roses and violets. Deep and rich tones, 
in which a distinct pattern is often lost and 
almost never a thing or a living creature 
certainly imitated, caress the glance with 
double effect as the eyes come to them 
weary from the sight of our barbarous iron 
architecture and the alternately sordid and 
ungainly garments of our fellow-citizens. A 
dreary multitude shuffles and scuffles along 
outside of windows that stand plumb with an 
irritating exactness. A German Oriental, with 
a flash coat and with cheap jewelry in his 
necktie, is crying out in a voice rougher than 
that of the native American the numbers and 
prices of an auction which has lately taken 
place. How comes it that merchants find 
a profit in importing these bales and bales 
of Turkish and Persian carpets, rugs, prayer- 
mats, and shawls? How comes it that the 
same people that build the iron boxes which 
line the business thoroughfares have enough 
taste and discrimination to encourage imports 
of articles so fine? For hardly three are 
alike. Every tenth piece is strong in make, 








durable, fine in colors; every twentieth is a 
veritable work of art. And yet these fabrics 
are not woven by machinery. The vast 
majority are true hand-made work. Over 
nearly every one the pale and half-starved 
children of Persia or of Kurdistan have 
labored slowly and sadly, letting their finger- 
nails grow long, as the latest traveler through 
Persia,has noticed, in order to separate the 
colored threads more readily; racking the 
young memories with the rules by which 
those threads are laid in place, and breathing 
an air that gives them one more push toward 


their early graves. And yet these fabrics 
take several years to complete, and in the 
cities where they are made cannot be 


bought for the price at which they are likely 
to go when brought to the hammer in New 
York. How does it happen that the tide 
of export sets this way so strongly that many 
reach here only to be disposed of at a loss? 
Writers not a few, travelers, novelists, poets, 
have had a hand in bringing this about. 
Perhaps no one of our time has had more 
influence in accelerating the movement, if not 
in initiating it, than the writer and painter, 
Eugéne Fromentin. 

Taste for Oriental things rests on sound 
principles. It is not affectation to value an 
article because the maker has put the im 
press of his own individuality on it, and to turn 
away from another because it is the thou 
sandth out-put of 2 loom run by steam. At 
a certain remote period, when only a part 
of France was Frankish, the architects of 
churches painted walls, clerestories, ceilings, 
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and pillars boldly with bright designs, that 
were copied literally, without much regard 
to the needs of the decorated surface, from 
Oriental rugs and hangings. That architecture 
has disappeared, leaving only an obscure rec- 
ord in history; but the taste remains among 
the barbarians of the later centuries, chastened, 
let us hope, by a wider and saner understand- 
ing of the fitness of things and of the limita- 
tions and proprieties of different branches of 
the fine arts. At the present day the pictures 
that reproduce the figures of Orientals, their 
dresses, horses, arms, implements, and sur- 
rounding objects, have a deep interest that 
cannot be explained merely by love for the 
picturesque. The Oriental, even when gath- 
ered into the net of conquerors like Jengis 
and Timur, retained his individuality as 
the modern man of the West does not. 
He has his national, tribal, individual dress, 
arms, accouterments; one fashion does not 
sway a whole country, nor one tailoring 
establishment clothe a whole army, nor 
one arsenal turn out the same kind of arms 
for an entire nation. The variety and pro- 
fusion of invention, which are the result of 
labor more loving than acute, that one sees 
in the work of our later middle ages, re-appear 
when one searches the Orient. Thence the 
middle ages got their ideas ; there such ideas, 
such processes, such arts have lingered on 
and thriven in spite of the asceticism, amouft- 
ing to stupidity, of which Mohammed was 
guilty. It is only the cheap steam-fabricated 
articles of Western Europe that have really 
undermined and begun to destroy the arts of 
the East; and as we are apt to begin to ap- 
preciate a man to his right measure when 
we are in danger of losing him, it has not 
been until late in this century, when the decay 
of the Orient has startled the traveler, that the 
remnants of Oriental art have received their 
proper valuation. Hence the discovery by 
the poets that the eastern nations are full of 
sentiment and human emotion; hence the 
reverential procession of artists to the East, 
to catch on their canvases the strange scenes 
of patriarchal life, the wonderful colors of 
Eastern robes ; hence the passion for Eastern 
furniture, hangings, and bric-d-brac that has 
increased until the sharp mechanics of Paris 
and Manchester find it to their profit to fabri- 
cate genuine Damascus blades on the Seine 
and genuine Daghestan carpets on the Irwell. 
Fromentin was neither the first nor the last 
to make the pilgrimage to Mecca and return 
Hadji of Onental art. Napoleon the Great 
may be said to have shown the way from 
political reasons ; with him went the scientific 
men who opened Egypt again to Europe, 
after whom came Victor Hugo, writing of the 


Orient without going thither, and Lamartine, 
who journeyed to the East in his own ship, 
surrounded by his family, his library, his 
works of art. Neither was Fromentin the 
first or last among the artists. ‘The strange 
and stirring oil-sketches of poor Marilhat, 
who ended in madness, and his clear, pure 
atmospheres in finished work; the deep, robust 
landscapes and mournful figures of Orientals 
by Decamps; the singular pictures full of 
sentiment and impatient handiwork by Dela- 
croix, were made and shown before Fromentin 
was famous. But when his turn came, what 
sort of preparation for the task did Fromen 
tin have ? 

He was bred to the bar, but forsook early 
the dryest, most Philistine of French profes- 
sions for what was then considered one of the 
most Bohemian. The state of the artistic 
profession has changed widely since then. 
Nowadays there is none, even in the city 
where Murger wrote his famous novels of 
Bohemia, which contains more respectable, 
steady-going citizens. The Romanticists had 
fought and won while he was still a boy. 
Lamartine had sailed on his visits to sultans 
and sheiks when Fromentin was but twelve 
years old, and eight years later the youth 
who was to develop a passion for the scen- 
ery of the Sahara was haunting a studio and 
beginning to study landscape under the painter 
Louis Cabat. He did not have to wait until 
he had made his mark, and, by catering to 
the public, hoard money enough to travel. 
At the age of twenty-two, an archzxological 
society sent him to Algiers, where he found 
the Orient preserved even better as regards 
its old romantic vigor and color than in Asia 
Minor. Northern Africa has always been 
able to escape the worst effects of the great 
waves of conquest, and has been spared by 
many that submerged Asia and Europe. When 
Fromentin arrived, public attention in France 
was already strongly attracted to Northern 
Africa. Not so many years before, the 
Mediterranean had been unsafe through the 
depredations of the corsairs of that coast. 
With him came to Algiers a number of scien- 
tific men, of the army and not of the army, 
who were to write the magnificent series 
of the “ Exploration Scientifique de I’Al 
gérie,”—a preparation to the foundation of 
that imperial colony in Africa which the 
French have never ceased to dream of, and 
for which it used to be said that they ne- 
glected their defenses on the side of Germany. 
Eighteen months of travel and notes in Al 
giers made Fromentin decide to devote all his 
energies to the painting: of Oriental subjects. 
It was characteristic of him that, having 
soberly made up his mind, he adhered to the 
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fixed plan until success began to wane at 
home, and he was convinced that there is 
an end even to the making of Oriental pict- 
ures. Was it that the French no longer 
cared for Algiers as much as before, or 
that he had worked out the vein? His 
critics, being Frenchmen, are apt to take the 
latter view ; to foreigners there is some weight 
in the former. Whichever be correct,—and it 
is possible that there is truth in both views,— 
it was some years after the publication by 
the Government of the first volumes of the 
“Exploration Scientifique,” and the appear- 
ance of books on Algiers by Colonel Daumas 
and others, that the public began to take 
heed of the existence of Fromentin. From be- 
tween 1855 and 1860 dates his influence on 
the Western world,—an influence which did 
not disdain to exert itself in other direc- 
tions, namely, so far as regards the art of Hol- 
land and Belgium, and at one time with a 
glance at Venice, but which held mainly to 
the Orient. Beginning, in 1847, with the 
“Gorges de la Chifia,” and two other pict- 
ures, the list of thirty or forty pictures shown 
is closed in 1876 with “Le Nil,” and the 
‘Souvenir d’Esneh.” In 1849 a second 
medal was given him, in 1859 a first medal 
ind the cross of the Legion of Honor; in 
1867 another first, and in 1869 the officer’s 
cross of the Legion. In 1876 he died in 
Rochelle, the city of his birth, at the age of 
fifty-six. 

George Sand described Fromentin in these 
words: “He is small and delicate in. build. 
His countenance is strikingly expressive, and 
his eyes are magnificent. His conversation 
is like his painting and his writing, brill- 
iant and strong, solid, colored, full. You 
could listen to him all your life. He was 
held in well-merited consideration because 
his life, like his temperament, was a model of 
delicacy, taste, perseverance, and distinction.” 
The verdict of George Sand is corroborated 
by the face that appears in the work of Louis 
Gonse, * etched by Gilbert. In a few clearly 
reasoned and clean-cut lines, the portrait de- 
scribes the character and life of the man. 
Fromentin was a literary artist in the high 
sense of the term, not in the mocking sense 
one hears in the studio. Very much of a 
painter, and very much of a 4iferateur, though 
he used his knowledge of art in his books, 
and turned his literary accomplishments to 
account in his pictures, he did not mingle 
and confuse the two. His mind was too 


*Eugéne Fromentin, Peintre et Ecrivain. Par M. 
Louis Gonse. Augmenté d’un Voyage en Egypte. 
Paris: A. Quantin. New York: J. W. Bouton. This 
work is to be published in translation in America 
by James R. Osgood & Co, 
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clear and analytical for that. His father was 
a physician who showed at one time a lean- 
ing to the arts. Yet Fromentin did not tend 
at first to the fine arts so much as to litera- 
ture. He neglected the law for letters, and 
letters for art. His biographer, who had 
access to a great mass of material, consisting 
of notes, drafts for a book on Egypt which 
was never written, and early manuscripts, 
selects from the writings of the period before 
he left the law a piece that gives a pretty 
exact and methodical statement of his views 
on letters and the fine arts. It not only as- 
serts his own leaning toward the latter, but 
draws an outline of the future. Was Fro- 
mentin something of a prophet, or was he a 
Roman so firm and wise that at twenty-one 
he could chalk out his future, and then carry 
through, step by step, the plan of his early 
life? The piece of verse is not bad. Natu- 
rally enough, Victor Hugo is on his mind. 
Hugo had just passed the ten most prolific 
years of his life, and had won his way into 
the French Academy. In this Alot sur l’Art 
Contemporain, the young advocate describes 
himself as an ardent follower of Hugo, but 
goes on to say that a greater than Hugo has 
cast the great literary leader from his throne; 
that one who is greater is Nature. Listen to 
a few couplets of the youthful production 
found among his papers : 


“Chantre orphique, éternel, dont la voix nous captive, 
C’est lui qui jour et nuit tient notre ame attentive, 
Lui qui fait, sous ses doigts, sans mesurer les vers, 
Comme un orgue divin, palpiter l’univers. 

La Nature! oh! voila le seul et le grand maitre! 
Diapason auquel il faut monter son métre; 
Caucase universel od chaque siécle alla 

Diviniser son ceuvre; et l’urne est toujours 1A; 

Et toujours homme et Dieu sur la source écumante 
Sont penchés; l'un y puise et l’autre l’alimente.”’ 


Twenty years later Fromentin found in Corot 
an artist who looked at nature in the way he 
thought right, and great was his applause 
of Corot till the dav of his death. Would 
that he had found time to do what he pro- 
posed, —write an analysis of and commentary 
on the paintings of Corot. All we have are 
the hints of his opinion in “Les Maitres 
d’Autrefois.” 

Besides nature and Victor Hugo, the young 
painter had a passion for Dutch art, already 
foreshadowing the writing of “* Maitres d’Au- 
trefois” and the still unpublished material accu- 
mulated during various visits to Holland. Were 
it not for that keen and charming book it 
would be hard to realize that he delighted in 
Ruysdael, Hobbema, Metzu, and Franz Hals. 
To judge only from his brilliant and spirited 
pictures of Arab life, from his Algerine fal- 
coners and Numidian lion-hunters, one would 
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hardly imagine that the staid and apparently 
unideal Dutch painters had been his earliest, 
as they were his latest, loves. But may we 
not trace in the sober measure of this early 
verse what we see in the etched portrait and 
read in George Sand’s paragraph, what we 
find in “ L’Eté dans le Sahara,” that delight- 
ful book of the desert, and in “ Une Année 
dans le Sahel,” hardly less pleasing ? May 
we not already find the workman-like spirit 
joined to the dilettante hand, the thought- 
ful critic allied to the gentleman-amateur, the 
man possessed of literary sense conjoined to 
the lavish rhymester? Fastidiousness and a 
fine critical faculty are noticed at the outset ; 
for a young writer the verse is above the 
average. But he dwells too long on one 
thought, and uses too many words to express 
it ; he is too long in working up to his expres 
sion. Might not something very similar be 
said of Fromentin’s painting ? His care in 
the study of preparations are well known; 
the neatness and delicacy of his work are not 
to be too much praised. But does he in 
the end strike the highest note in art? Is he 
not always the fastidious critic rather than 
the hot-blooded genius? Without plainly 
stating it, M. Gonse allows one to guess as 
much, to infer as much from what he says 
when trying to define the style of Fromen- 
tin in painting. “ Beginning to work at art 
comparatively late in life,” remarks M. Gonse, 
“he never had the early drill that the great 
masters almost always obtained. Because he 
was a /ittérateur, to begin with, and at the 
same time a born painter (de race), some- 
thing complex insinuated itself into his paint- 
ing, and the result was a kind of art by 
no means such as the crowd enjoys.” It was 
a kind of art that one needed to taste in 
small sips. This was particularly the case 
with his execution. At first it seemed neither 
very strong nor very striking, but the com- 
bination of qualities it contained becomes 
rarer every year, and perhaps will soon be 
entirely lost. The landscape-painter has to go 
to nature again and ever again, and we see 
what Fromentin says of nature. Hence it is 
that in landscape he is always marvelous. 
For the drawing of the human face and of 
animals a long, patient apprenticeship in the 
atelier is needed, and that Fromentin did 
not get. “ Impressionism,” says M. Gonse, 
“in the recent sense of the term, is a Utopia. 
Velasquez is an impressionist. Be itso; but an 
impressionist whose agile hand worked upon 
the canvas with an irreproachable skill and 
science.” The biographer states that Fromen- 
tin was never satisfied with himself in regard 
to an animal seldom absent from his pict- 
ures, and which certainly adds a great charm 
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to the scenes. The beauty and movement of 
the Arabian horses were studied incessantly. 
He was always watching them in Algiers; he 
owned several in France. One of his fellow- 
painters has said that Fromentin drew horses 
much oftener and much better from memory 
or intuition than from life. M. Gonse insin- 
uates that he did them better from ¢//c, a word 
that has almost always a slightly disparaging 
meaning, since it refers to work done quickly, 
off-hand, without recourse to models. Lack 
of early drill in the profession is the expla 

tion. Writing to a friend, Fromentin men- 
tions his attempts to master the drawing of 
horses: ‘You know | had ’ Euloge > and ; n 
Arab horse. I have used both, unfortunately 
without much system, learning everything 
and studying nothing really to the bottom ; so 
that, after I have worked very, very hard, I am 
not in the least pleased with myself. I am 
no further along in the exact knowledge of 
my animal. He is a whole world in himself 
to study. I have scarcely begun, not to ren 
der a horse, but to comprehend his propor- 
tions; as for the knowledge of details most 
necessary to merely build him up, I am as 
ignorant of that a Possibly th 
only use of the many studies and sketches 
which I bring back is the change I have 
made in air and in my studio, and the fact 
that I have had at Paris, under my eyes, in 
order to support and guide me, something 
which recalls nature a little bit.” He used to 
have his horses led and ridden up and down 
before him in the hope of seizing the secret 
of their motion. Luckily for Fromentin, the 
photographic secret of the motion of the 
horse was not yet published when he died. 
Had he seen the distorted legs of trotters, 
as the instantaneous photograph faithfully 
reports them, and had he heard the chorus 
of applauding these curiosities 
for the good effect they are expected to 
have on art, it is likely that he would not 
have waited till 1876 to die. He loved the 
Arabian mare. “ Gentle and courageous beast!” 
he cries in “ Une Année dans le Sahel.” “ As 
soon as the rider has placed his hand on her 
neck to seize the mane, her eye flashes and a 
thrill passes through her hocks. Once in sad 
dle and the reins raised, the rider has no 
need to give her the spur. She shakes her 
head a moment, making the copper or silver 
of the harness rattle; her neck is thrust back 
ward, and swells ina haughty curve. Then 
look how she rises under the rider and bears 
him off with those fine movements of the 


> possible. 


wiseacres 


body which they give to equestrian statues!” 
Perhaps M. Gonse has laid too much stress 
on the inadequacy of Fromentin in painting 
his favorite animal, on the strictures made 
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on Fromentin and lack of early drill in art. 
Criticism and explanations are likely to sat- 
isfy, or not to satisfy, the reader, according 
“| belongs to one party or the other,— 
wcording as he believes that inspiration can 
make up for the treadmill work of a profession, 
sists that no amount of genius can over 


or u 

come want of early training. Far be it from 
us to accept everything that M. Gonse says 
of kromentin; for though a clear and agree 


able critic, the biographer is by no means a 
powerful, luminous, or liberal one. But let us 
hear what are the traits he finds most evident 
n kromentin. He is a delicate spirit among 
| ost delicate, and to appreciate him one 
to be a delicate person oneself. He is a 

ter who is sensitive in the finest meaning 

f the term, and therefore nervous, tender, 
nd little restless. His aims possess th 
ghest distinction, and he remains purely 
ealist while in pursuit of true expressive 

ness in nature. He never sacrificed the 
landscape of picture to its subject or 

to its human element: nor, on the other 


hand, did he sacrifice the figure to the land 

scape. He always and everywhere sought 
ut his finger on the most intimate point 
of union between mankind and external 
n His dominant qualities as a painter 
re a refined sentiment for gesture and mov« 

ment, a lively imagination, a happy gift of 
composition, in which he used choice and elk 

nt forms, and the ability to render effects 
of light in their infinitude of surprises. His 
virtues consisted of an aristocratic form of 
private tastes, of reserve in manners, of abso 
lute respect for himself and his talents, and, 
perhaps, excessive dislike to noise and pug 
nacity. His special mark will always be an 
traordinary power of memory, a power that 
was at once that of the spirit and that of the 
hand. As a painter he had more instinct than 
education, and very often his instinct guided 
The goal he 


ture 


him better than patient studies 
fixed before him was clear and simple—to 
men actually live in the life of the na 


Is 


AC 
ture about them. Seldom is he naif; but he 
lways sincere. His influence on the art of his 

temporaries was neither very loud nor very 
pparent, but it was strong and continuous. 


s words, his counsels, his encouragements, 
were not lost upon a group of young artists 
whom he took under his patronage. Perhaps 
he would have had a wider effect had he 
ed a few years longer, for he left among 
his papers a manifesto incomplete, but written 
with great care and sincerity, on the esthetics 
It was the basis of a lecture 


modern art. 
which he at one time projected, and contains 
neat and ingenious sayings without 


iny 
The 


incing great originality or eloquence. 
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style is more remarkable than the thought ; 


and while the reader’s heart never beats at 
a great or novel suggestion, it IS Impos- 
sible not to be filled with admiration at 


the workmanlike spirit, the finely poised tem 
perament, that presided over its unfinished 
pages. 

It was almost at the close of his life that 
Fromentin Maitres d’autrefois,” 


wrote “ Les 


that most suggestive book,—of an artist, 
ibout artists, for artists and amateurs. It h 
appeared recently at Boston, in English.* 
It is series of brilliant studies of Rubens 
and Rembrandt, put together in an appar 
ently hasty way and with good deal of 
apology on the part of Fromentin. Here are, 
savs he of the works of these two masters, 
two arts, distinct, perfectly complete, entirely 
independent of each other, and very bnilliant, 
which require to be studied at once by an 
historian, a thinker, and painter. That the 
work should be properly done requires the 
union of these three men in one; and I have 
nothing in common with the first two, whik 
as to the painter, however man may have 
feeling for distances, he ceases t e on 


when he approaches the least known of the 
masters of these privileged countries (ne 
may take Fromentin at his word, and yet 
derive the utmost pleasure from * Les Maitres 
d’autrefois.” It is true enough that his 


study is incomplete; nay, it is often hasty 
and in minor points inaccurat t is some 
times superficial. But ther re abundant 
signs that both Rembrandt and Rubens— 
the latter, perhaps, more than the former 

excited his critical faculties to the utmost, 
and in consequence his pages are alive wit 
earnestness. One feels him groping for the 


truth, and groping not merely to show his 
skill in criticising masters whose work few 
critics dare to analyze but with the zeal of 


a man who may have it on his mind to apply 


painting some of the discoveries 


to his own 


he made. Not the least curious thing in 
this book is to note the reaction on the 
style of the critic of the spirit ol the master 
he was writing about. Thus, about Rubens 
the writing is bold and decided, like the 
work of that genius: but about Rembrandt it 
is comparatively timid and sometimes really 
confused. On the whole the effect of the 
book is not that of a product of mind 
thoroughly informed with its subject and 


entirely settled in its conclusions. Fromentin 


distinctly avers this, and in part assumes 
it intentionally. Yet one cannot avoid the 

Phe Old Masters of Belgium and Holland (Les 
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inference that if he had lived ten years 
longer, and allowed the effervescence of the 
powerful impressions made by the old Dutch 
masters on his lively, responsive, artistic 
temperament to subside, he would have made 
of this charming and brilliant series of 
sketches a work far more rounded, far more 
profound. We hesitate at his dicta about 
Franz Hals; we decline to go his lengths 
concerning Rembrandt as a painter, and 
even fancy that much that he writes about 
him is ill-digested and confused. It is pictur- 
esque, but not to be thoroughly trusted. Yet 
what are we saying? It sounds like a piece 
of flagrant ingratitude to quarrel with a book 
so full of delicate and independent research 
as “Les Maitres d’Autrefois.”. When one 
reflects that the enthusiast, the sympathetic 
reporter of Oriental life in Northern Africa, 
is able to enter into and enjoy the entirely 
different art of Holland, respect must be felt 
for Fromentin’s breadth of mind and acumen. 

If Fromentin did not have a vivifying effect 
on the painters about him, his pictures and his 
books on the East told strongly on the public. 
The books were so charming 1n their descrip- 
tions of scenery, so full of enthusiasm for the 
Orient, so eloquent, that they made their way 
without an effort, after having been well re- 
ceived in their less perfect formin the feui//eton 
of the “ Pays.” The pictures won him friends 
andfame. Three were purchased by the French 
Government. Duplicates were sold without 
much scruple, and many of his pictures went 
to Great Britain and the United States. Their 
effect was quiet, but it was penetrating. 
There is no mistaking the earnestness and 
sincerity of a painter who does not, like Ben- 
jamin Constant, for example, use the Orient 
as an excuse for cloying pictures of odalisks, 
nor wearies one with an Orientalism that is 
false. The Eastern paintings of Géréme, 
though sometimes cleverer, do not afford so 
much pleasure to gentle minds. Fromentin 
had none of the hardness of Géréme, and 
lacked some of his smartness. His methods 
of work, both literary and artistic, may be 
seen in the fragmentary “ Voyage en E-gypte,” 
which M. Gonse has printed just as he left it, 
in the short, but apparently far from hurried, 
notes of a traveler. Only Hawthorne could 
have exceeded Fromentin in the minuteness 
of his record, and in the curious fashion of 
talking to himself in his notes, and jogging 
his own memory, telling himself to be sure 
not to forget this or that point. In every 
Egyptian town he visits the quarter of the 
Almehs, and jots down the shades of color 
in their brilliant dresses, notes the effect of 
the gold coins strung in their hair, and the 
glittering of their eye-balls and white teeth. 
VoL. XXV.—79. 
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The attention to colors is close and intelli- 
gent. This may be taken as a specimen from 
the Nile trip near Luxor. “Very near the 
Libyan chain, lofty, rosy, fallow-colored, fully 
lit by the morning sun, magnificent in out- 
line. The Nile is evidently lower. It has re- 
covered its large banks — (reflections entire). A 
pelican close by. Four shots at him —missed. 
The Nile like a mirror, all rose and pave dlue. 
The greatest possible pallor. Banks should 
be ochre, bitumen, provided it is in the light. 
One little sail on a Nile boat shines white in 
the immensity of that blonde light. As strong 
as you will, so long as it is blonde, limpid, 
clear, flat, in every way pure. Mike it pure, 
never too much so! Not to fear dryness, avoid 
it by the modeling of objects, choice of values, 
thickness of tone. Avoid reds. There are none. 
Measure distances by values, intensity of 
tones by one or two dominant spots, which 
are nothing but @/acks, browns, blues; as a 
high light, a whitish blue, a cotton white. 
This on a pale river. Mountains cevdré or 
rose, modeled or not, according to the hour. 
A soft sky. There is the whole of Egypt!” On 
the journey during which this was written he 
had the good fortune to witness the /’/ given 
by the Viceroy of Egypt to the Empress and 
the Emperor of Austria on the opening of 
the Suez Canal. The short, telling phrases 
bring the scenes before one quite as well as a 
careful rewriting would. It shows how seri- 
ously Fromentin took both his writing and 
his painting. Nothing was neglected that 
could be done to make each perfect, and 
the result was that in art he approached the 
best of his contemporaries, and that in litera- 
ture he has been placed with justi e beside 
Alfred de Musset and Prosper Mérimée. 
There was indeed a decided likeness between 
the personalities of these sensitive and fas- 
tidious men. The reward of all this taste, 
earnestness in work, all this prudence and 
thoughtfulness, was a quick and substantial 
appreciation at home and abroad, and the 
agreeable consciousness on the part of the 
painter and author that he was helping thou- 
sands of people to widen their intellectual 
horizon and enjoy with him that Orient which 
he studied and adored. 

Nevertheless there are moments when 
one doubts whether Fromentin looked very 
deep into the life or the lands« ape of the East, 
notwithstanding the pleasant things said of 
him by his biographers and the delightful 
passages written by himself in more than one 
attractive volume. He was more occupied 
with externals than anything else. ‘The colors 
of dresses made him give less attention to the 
expression of faces and the thoughts of the 
Orientals. The necessity to register in the 
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memory changing effects of landscape scat- 
tered his observation still more. One is in- 
clined to wonder often whether, after all, it 
was not a loss to Fromentin to have been so 
highly gifted in two directions; whether, in 
fact, he did not suffer from dividing his forces. 
When one broods long over his Oriental 
paintings, this is what one comes to: they 
are beautiful, charming, fresh, individual, and 
most undoubtedly correct in their sweet, ele- 
gant, and delicate view. Of course they do 
not say all; but they do not say the best. 
They are not profound. They do not grap- 
ple with great thoughts or stir great emo- 
tions. They please; they do not thrill you 
with the indescribable feeling that comes at 
sight of a piece of great art. It would be 
expecting too much to demand this from Fro- 
mentin ; but that is not the point. The ques- 
tion is raised by way of defining his position 
and separating him from other writers and 
painters who have worked in the same field, 
and also in order to mark the difference be- 
tween a man who sets a fashion going and a 
man who aids a fashion. Fromentin did not 
discover the East in art, nor did he profoundly 
understand it; but probably he did more to 
popularize the Orient and the products thereof 
than any originator could. His work does not 
show the sturdy, deep-hued quality of a collec- 
tion of rugs and carpets from Persia, in which 
usefulness seems to have been thought of 
first and beauty second. It is much lighter, 
finer, more gentlemanly, but it is far more 
open to the appreciation of Europeans and 
Americans in general. If not the prophet, 
then his nephew. Why, indeed, should any 
one demand of Fromentin the religious fer- 
vor and depth of thought of J. F. Millet, or 
the depth of tenderness and the originality 
of Corot? He was only too well aware of 
his own limitations, and he knew how to ad- 
mire another painter without envy. He began 
by admiring Marilhat, and perhaps, on the 
whole, his work is nearer to the effects which 
Marilhat sought than the paintings of any 
other. But toward the close of his life it was 
Corot to whom his heart warmed, when, we 
may suppose, it was too late to enter the path 
which Corot pointed out. He loved him, Gonse 
says ; he comprehended and admired him with 
an enthusiasm which was catching. Without 
beating about the bush, and almost with vio- 
lence, he asserted that Corot was the Great 
Master, the living and generous fountain from 
which the school should drink. He believed 
him an innovator of the greatest boldness, a 
painter who had an incomparable delicacy 
of sentiment for light, one who possessed the 
highest degree of sensitiveness for what is 
just tone in painting. Instead of imitating 


Ccrot, however, Fromentin merely varied his 
scenes when the public taste, or his own fail- 
ing powers of invention and work, told him 
that the Orient of Africa would no longer do, 
In Europe there is no place, unless it be Con 
stantinople, which has more of the Orient 
than Venice. The very gondolas one may 


guess to be imitations of the ancient boat 


5 
] 
i 


that appear on the bas-reliefs of Egypt an 
Mesopotamia ; the rowers stand, steer, 

at the same time propel them in the very 
way we see them do when the Egyptian 
prince of five or six thousands of years ago 
is rowed out for a day’s havoc among the 
cranes and geese in the long reeds of the 
Nile. So it was to Venice that Fromentin 
turned for new subjects, making there many 
sketches and exposing at the Salons for sev 
eral years very charming pictures. But the 
public is always a queer monster. It seemed 
to have had no pity for a man who sought to 
please it with other fare, now that the old 
had palled. The Venetian pictures made 
special mark. Destructive and humiliating 
war intervened. Fromentin was not destined 
to be one of the writers and painters who 
rode the waves as bravely after that crisis as 
they did before. His prime was passed as an 
artist, and, although Government continued 
to recompense him and the Institute accepted 
him, it was after the usual fashion of such dis 
tributors of rewards,—either as a payment for 
past merits, or else as an incisive and orig 
inal critic, not for present eminence a 
painter. Only as a critic he remained at a 
level equal with himself in earlier years, and 
we may believe that such regret for his loss 
as is purely selfish should apply to him as 
a writer, not as a painter. Suppose he had 
put his cool, clear, delicate mind on the 
subject of Venetian art? What a delightful 
pendant to his * Maitres d’Autrefois”’ would 
he not have composed! In view of his great 
services as a critic; in view of the intellect- 
ual pleasure afforded by his books on the 
desert and on Holland; finally, in view of the 
enjoyment he has given through his beautiful 
pictures, it is a little hard that one should be 
driven to assume an apologetic tone about 
him at all. He used his talents to their fullest 
extent and always aimed at the highest of 
which he was capable. So, when we enter a 
shop of bric-i-brac, and see among the tasteless 
and ugly things articles of real beauty ; when 
we look about us, in the rooms of persons of 
good taste, at the strange and strangely charm- 
ing products of Northern Africa, we might do 
worse than to think of Fromentin as a captain 
in the cause of the popularization of art. 


Henry Eck/ford. 
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Mr. FREDERICK Houston entered the 
at an inopportune moment, while his 


world 
, , | | - 
father was having dealings with the bankruptcy 
courts. One or two failures, however, were in 
Clay ville among the normal incidents of a well- 
regulated existence, and were not even re 
tely associated with dark visions of ruin 
! despair. he unfortunate merchant shut 


bang, sold out his old 


tis shop with a jolly 
goods at auction prices, closed with his credit 
ors at ten or fifteen cents on the dollar, and 
within a month or two was again started 
on the high road to prosperity. ‘The arrival 
at this juncture seemed to Mr. Hous- 
ton rather a happy omen; it roused his am- 
bition by reminding him that he had a stake 
in the future. 

The first memorable incident in the career ot 
the youthful Frederick was a concert which Ole 
Bull chanced to give in the town of which he had 
the misfortune to be a native. The musician, 
who knew nothing of this western town ex- 
cept that it was named Clayville and had two 
thousand inhabitants, succeeded in mustering 
a sober and stolid-looking audience of about 
fifty persons, who sat staring before them in 
apathetic silence, and seemed as unmoved by 
the alluring melodies as if they had been figures 
carved in wood or stone. His agent was heard 
to say the next morning, at the Tompkins 
House, that they were out of pocket, and that 
was in ill-humor. Nevertheless, I 
venture to believe that the famous violinist 
would not have regretted his visit to Clayville 
if he had known that he had awakened the im- 
mortal spark in one youthful bosom, and lifted 
a humdrum life into a nobler and purer at 
mosphere. Frederick Houston, who had been 
adinitted to the concert-hall by the special fa- 
vor of the door-keeper, lay awake all that night 
rehearsing the Carnaval de Venise. Frederick 
was then fourteen years old, and had just quit- 
ted the public school for the purpose of learn- 
ing business in his father’s store, where all the 
commodities of life, from dry -goods and ready - 
made clothing to drugs and groceries, were 


exchanged for cash, or for grain, flour, pork, 


ota son 
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or any merchantable product of the surround- 
ing country . Now, however, he took a sudden 
dislike to “ business,” and could not be per- 
suaded to entertain the thought of a mercantile 
career. Hedevoted himself with greater energy 
to the construction of certain enigmatical musi- 


cal instruments, and finally composed a harp 
dread of th borhood, 
It was therefore purely in seli-detense that his 
father bought 


which became th 
harmonium oi three octaves 
and a half, which t | nted the 
final achievement of tl ace in the way of 
musical perfection. 

It was about this time tha r. Houston, 


y 
Ss 


senior, sur ise the } uty | < ctin 
. palatial residence ith a mansard roof, 
Gothic windows, and a s} is porch sup- 
ported on Corinthian columns. Possibly this 
unwonted exertion, and the restless anticipation 
der vitality, 


for he had hardly time to move into his new 


of his triumph, exhausted his sle1 


s elde 
nd by the 
advice of the minister, sent to the East to 
prepare for college. Mrs. Houston and the 
indefin- 
] o | 
accepted tine nickname 


DUSINCSS, nd, by 


palace before death overtook him. H 


son was then, at his own requ 


second son, Joshua, who for 
able reason had 
Bruin,” continued the 
shrewd and fortunate 
idly in 
Frederick, in the nwhile, le: 
[rma viru me cano and J 
spired profusely over dactyls, anape 
other metrical intricacies, but failed to extract 
either comfort or edification from his novel 
ccomplishments. After all, it was but a di- 
vided allegiance he could offer to the Greek 
He never spent an 
hour over a book without feeling that it was 
hich migl e more profitably 


r sonatas, 


investments, rose 
prosperity and social 


and Roman classics. 


a loss ot time \\ 
employed at the 

nocturnes, and impromptus were 
humming in the 
he sometimes found himself unconsciously 
toning the text of Livy or Ci 
of a Mendelssohnian oratorio. 


background of his mind, : 


ro to the air 
He took two 
music-lessons daily, and on Sundays three, 
conglomerations of 
appropriately styled 
himself an affliction 
to every one who had the misfortune 
under the same roof with him, when finally 
he departed with his piano for Harvard. 


} 


mong his fellow-board 


composed tremendous 
sound, which h ry 


* fantasias,”’ 


to reside 


There was some talk a 
ers of accompanying him to the depot with 


a brass band ; 


but the project was in the end 
abandoned, probably because there was not 
a person in the house who did not at heart 
have a liking for the guileless and generous 
enthusiast. 

After a five years’ residence in Cambridge, 


| 
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during which he organized all manner of 
musical and dramatic diversions, and even 


composed an overture to Aischylus’s “ Prome- 


theus,” Houston scraped through his ex- 
aminations and received the long-coveted 
diploma. He then obtained his mother’s con- 
sent to visit Europe, where he hoped to spend 
three or four years and complete his musical 
education. After a long and not unprofitable 
sojourn in Leipsic and Paris, he was one day 
seized with a yearning for Italy, and, having 
convinced himself that France had nothing 
new to teach him in his art, he packed his 
trunks hastily and took the first train for 
Marseilles, whence again he embarked pre- 
cipitously for Rome. 


Il. 


THE fa/asze opposite to the house in which 
Houston had installed himself for the winter 
excited his liveliest curiosity. It had a severe 
and forbidding air, as if it were gathering up 
its skirts to avoid contact with its plebeian 
neighbors. There was a coat-of-arms (and, as 
he soon learned, a very famous one) carved 
in stone over the forfone, and there were 
heavy iron gratings before all the windows on 
the first floor. In a niche in the wall stood a 
weather-stained marble statuette of the Ma- 
donna, with two swords (whose gilded Jilts 
were much tarnished) piercing her heart; 
and at her feet burned a feebly flickering 
lamp whose yellow flame was completely 
drowned in the broad glare of the sun. The 
stucco of the wall, where it had not fallen 
off, was of a dirty yellowish color; but it had 
a certain rich tone of venerable decay, which 
would have made the house an object of 
benevolent interest if it had not been for the 
sinister stare of the upper windows, which 
immediately chilled one’s neighborly sympa- 
thies. 

Houston was fully conscious of the look 
of haughty reserve which he received in re- 
turn for every friendly glance which he sent 
across the street; but he was not in the 
least discouraged, and always returned with 
persistent good-humor to his post of observa- 
tion after his daily excursions among the 
ruins of the Forum and the Campagna. He 
became possessed with the idea that this very 
intangible look, which haunted him early 
and late, might be expressed in music, and he 
forthwith resolved to embody it in the intro- 
duction to an immortal sonata. It must be an 
andante movement full of vague and remotely 
expressive chords in some grave and not too 
complex major key; then, as the theme gath- 
ered intensity and fullness, a transition might 
be made into a more tangible emotion—a 
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proud and solitary grief which nurses its own 
misery and scorns the comfort of human pity 
and fellowship. Whether in the end this frozen 
sorrow should be dissolved in penitential tears 
was as yet undecided. Houston believed ina 
very sparing use of the minor keys, and was 
inclined to guard the honor of his palace by 
according it a tearless and unrepentant decay, 

One evening, in the middle of November, 
Frederick was walking up and down in the 
street in front of his lodgings, laboring desper- 
ately with the opening bars of the immortal 
sonata. His chords, which now and then he 
stopped to jot down in his note-book, persisted 
in assuming an air of mere commonplace and 
ostentatious Aaufeur; and when occasionally 
he found a combination of notes of a suffi- 
ciently ethereal quality, he remembered in the 
next moment that he was unconsciously echo- 
ing Chopin. It was in one of these moments 
of despairing humility that he turned about 
and cast a glance of hopeless appeal at the 
facade of the palace, which rose calm and 
stately in its decay (like a monarch in a 
ragged toga) out of the misty, shimmering 
moonlight. A breath of wind stole down the 
street, and the long, fine grass which depended 
from the crevices of the coat-of-arms and half 
draped the cornice of the forfone, waved him 
a silent greeting. The pansies, too, which 
grew on the ledges of the window-caps, 
shook in the wind and looked as if they took 
a modest pleasure in the motion. Houston 
stood long questioning the unresponsive 
walls; he felt their character intensely ; but 
the gate of communication between the realm 
of vision and that of sound seemed absolutely 
closed. He could not translate the language 
of the one into that of the other. 

Suddenly he became aware of a presence 
near by; he turned his head and saw a 
young girl standing at the great .gate of the 
palace, and apparently trying to raise the 
enormous brass knocker, whose grotesque, 
faun-like features smiled grimly at her in the 
moonlight. Houston, without much ceremony, 
approached her and offered her his assistance, 
which she readily accepted. He gave two 
emphatic raps, which startled a might 
resonance from within and rumbled away 
through the empty halls and corridors. The 
girl in the meanwhile had stepped into the 
middle of the street, and stood gazing with 
look of anxious expectancy toward the upper 
windows. She was of middle height, not un 
graceful, but almost preternaturally slender. 
Her face, which was pale and thin, but showed 
traces of exquisite modeling, wore an ecx- 
pression of pathetic helplessness which could 
not fail to touch our sympathetic traveler. 
There was in her large black eyes something of 
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that ethereal and rather unhealthy glow which 
he had observed in Carlo Dolce’s madonnas. 
The contrast, moreover, between the refine- 
ment of her features and the extreme shab- 
biness of her attire stirred all the romanti 
possil ilities of his nature. 

Presently footsteps were heard from within, 
the heavy gate creaked on its hinges, and a 
stout, austere-looking domestic with a pow- 
dered wig and a lantern in his hand appeared 
in the opening. 

Houston moved dis« reetly away, while the 
girl drew timidly nearer. 
~  Monsignore is not at home,’ 
servant saying, “ and moreover, he does not 
like to be disturbed at this hour.” 

“But I must see him, Pietro,” the girl 
pleaded with a pitiful quiver in her voice ; 
“if he is not at home, I shall wait until he 


ik 


: he heard the 


arrives.” 

“A curse on your impudence, wench!” 
grumbled the servant. ‘“* Have I not told you 
that Monsignore does not wish to be dis- 
turbed ?” 

rhe girl made hastily the sign of the cross 
on her forehead and breast, to counteract the 
effect of the curse. 

“We are dying of hunger,” she said, 
bursting into tears. “ Monsignore has been 
away for five months, and he has sent us 
nothing.” 

“Why don’t you go a-begging then? Better 
folks than you have taken to it. Bind up one 
of your legs under your dress, and get a pair 
of crutches, and nobody will guess that you 
are not a born cripple. Take your station on 
the road to San Pietro in Montorio, where all 
the foreigners go in their carriages. That is 
an excellent neighborhood. Cry to every car- 
riage that passes, ‘I am dying of hunger,’ and 
with your big eyes and piteous face you will 
make an easy and honest livelihood. Now 
you must hurry away. /cce, I have counseled 
you well.” 

The girl stood weeping silently, but did not 
stir, 

“ Quick now, I must close the gate.” 

“ Have pity on me, Pietro, and allow me 
to speak to Monsignore.” 

“ Santissima / A thousand devils have 
possessed you. If you do not go, I shall 
strike you,—I shall flmg you out into the 
street !” 

The words were accompanied by a threat- 
ening gesture; and the girl, expecting a blow, 
gave a shriek which resounded sharply 
through the still and empty street. Houston, 
who was only a few feet distant, turned ab- 
ruptly about, and yielding to his chivalrous 
impulse rushed against the portly figure at 
the gate. 
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“You contemptible coward!” he cried, 
clutching the powdered gentleman by the 
throat. “‘Get down on your knees, I tell you, 
and beg the child's pardon.” 

There was an animated scuffle which lasted 
several minutes; then the assailed, in his en- 
forced backward march, stumbled over a stone 
and fellon the marble pavement. His lantern, 
which had fallen from his hand, had burst 
open and lay faintly flickering at his side. 
He breathed heavily and fixed a terrified stare 
on Houston, whose features were but vaguely 
defined to him under the dusky archway. 
Then with a startling suddenness he found his 
voice, and gave a yell which went careering 
with increasing violence under the vaults of 
the stairway and the upper galleries. 

“You are at liberty to rise,” said Houston 
quietly. “I don’t want to kill you; I 
give you lesson, which 


7 7 , 
only wishea t 
[ trust you will remember, not to vent your 


) } 


brutal strength on defenseless women and 


children.” 

The servant, with a shamefaced air, picked 
himself up, rubbed his hand over his close- 
cropped scalp, which he now found to be 
minus its wig, stooped to re-adjust the wick in 
his lantern, and finally turned to mount the 
stairs. But at that moment the glare of a 
lamp fell from above, and a tall, thin figure in 
knee-breeches and a short ecclesiastical 4zdare, 
was seen slowly descending. He held in one 
hand a Roman brass lamp of the Pompeian 
pattern, and in the other a gold-headed cane, 
upon which he leaned heavily. He moved 
with difficulty, and yet with a certain worldly 
elegance, and there was something extremely 
genteel in his very decrepitude. 

* Pietro,” he cried, in a voice which resem- 
bled the creaking of a door, “ I heard a scream 
as of one in distress. What has happened ?” 

He had stopped at the foot of the broad 
staircase and had lifted the lamp to the level 
of his head, in which Rembrandt-like illum- 
ination the sharp lines of his face became 
doubly emphasized. 

* Pardon me, Monsignore,” said Houston, 
stepping forward and politely lifting his hat, 
‘if I address you without your invitation, 
I was passing your house by accident, when 
I heard the shriek of a young girl, and sup- 
posing that your servant here had struck her, 
I took upon myself the duty of chastising 
him. My name is Mr. Frederick Houston, 
an American, and I live in No. 134 of this 
street. If you desire to call me to account, 
I shall be at your service.” 

“T desire to have nothing whatever to do 
with you, sir,” answered Monsignore, with a 
snarl; “if you have no objection, I will bid 





you good-evening.” 
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Houston lifted his hat once more, and was 
about to retire when the young girl, of whose 
presence he had not been aware, stepped out 
of the darkness and tremblingly approached 
the ecclesiastic. 

“Lecellensa,” she said, seizing him by the 
hem of his robe, “ we are dying of hunger. 
We have been quiet as long as we could, but 
now death is stealing upon us, and we have 
no strength nor courage left.” 

A cloud gathered on Monsignore’s fore- 
head, the deep wrinkles of his brow grew 
deeper, and his lips assumed a fixed and 
inexorable look. Then, as if by chance, his 
eyes strayed toward Houston, who had taken 
his station at the girl’s side. 

“You have not yet done me the favor to 
betake yourself away,” he said, with studied 
courtesy. 

“Nor do I intend to do you that favor,” 
replied the American firmly, “until I see 
what becomes of this child. If you do not 
help her, I shall my self see that she suffers 
no want.” 

“ It would be cruel to question the probity 
of your intentions,” remarked the other, with 
a sneer. “ But you may safely leave this 
girl’s future to me. A worthy pauper never 
calls upon me in vain.’ 

So saying, he pulled a very elegant pocket- 
book from an inner pocket and handed two 
five-franc notes to the girl. She kissed .his 
hand dutifully and moved away, followed by 
Houston. He hailed a facre from a neigh- 
boring street-corner, paid the coachman, and, 
as she showed some reluctance to enter the 
vehicle, almost lifted her into it. He listened 
intently to the address she gave to the driver, 
made a memorandum of it in his note-book, 
bade his frofégée a friendly good-night, and 


crossed the street to his lodgings. 


Ill. 


THREE days had passed since Houston's 
interview with Monsignore. The immortal 
sonata was yet unfinished, but the haunting 
visions of sound, as yet uncrystallized in 
melodies, had lost something of their tantaliz- 
ing remoteness, and had approached the 
domain of definite sensations. ‘The theme 
isclf, as expressed in the opening andante, 
was superbly, yet unaffectedly, original, and 
had, moreover, that rare poetic afflatus which 
among modern composers is found only in 
Chopin and Schubert. It was his preoccupa 
tion with this sonata which had prevented him 
from going in search of the young girl, whose 
address he still carried in his breast-pocket. 
To be frank, the personality of the decrepit 


ecclesiastic had during these three days 
exerted a much stronger fascination over his 
mind than that of the pale, dark-eyed girl, 
rhe impression grew upon him that Mon- 
signore was but an epitome or personit 
tion of the dismal and haughty palace, 
that, on 
unreality and undeniable picturesqueness, 
he could hardly be held responsible for his 
presumable wickedness to the same extent 
as ordinary mortals. I am ashamed to admit 
that Houston, on purely esthetic grounds, 
found himself on the point of transferring his 
sympathies from his helpless froteég he 
suppos d persecutor. 

It was already deep in the night, and 
misty stream of Roman moonlight pourc 
through the uncurtained windows. Houst 
was sitting at his piano, his head thrown ba 
ward, his fine eves now half closed, 
lifted ecstatically toward the ceiling. 
andante was completed, and he was giv 
vent to his happiness in an _ improvization 
full of capricious transitions from bubbling, 
boyish glee to deep transcendent joy. He 
was just in the midst of a jubilant strain, 
when suddenly a hoarse shriek rose in the 
night, followed by a long, smothered 
Houston sprang to the window and 
across the street. He observed that one 


account of his consequent semi 


Monsignore’s windows was wide open, 

that the Venetian blind had apparently beer 
torn down from the top; for it covered only 
the lower half of the opening, and was at 
a very acute angle to the frame. This cir 
cumstance seemed somewhat suspicious ; but 
the young man still hesitated, hardly know 
ing whether so slight an irregularity would 
warrant him in intruding. Several minutes 
elapsed in silence; only the Venetian blind 
seemed occasionally to give a sudden jerk, and 
to strike forcibly against the window-frame. 
Houston seized his hat and a revolver which 
his mother had urged upon him at parting, 
but paused again, irresolute, in the middle 
of the floor. ‘Then he saw distinctly a head, 
black-haired and evidently the head of a young 
man—appearing above the top of the blind. 
In a few moments he had reached tl 


ne strec 
dashed against the forfone of the palace, which, 
to his surprise, he found unlocked, and reached 
breathless the top of the marble staircase. The 
robber, whoever he was, had taken few 

cautions ; the outer door was ajar, and a é 
moon-like lamp burned under the ceiling in 
the hall. Houston leveled his pistol and tore 
open the door which he supposed led to 
Monsignore’s study. A tremendous Italian 
oath was his greeting ; the black-haired youth 
whom he had observed from beyond the 
street rushed against him with clenched fists, 
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put, seeing his weapon, started back with 
another imprecation. 

“Sit down!” commanded Houston, pointing 
to a large easy-chair in the remotest corner 
of the room. ‘The young man sulkily obeyed, 
then buried his face in his hands and burst 
into tears. 

Houston, from his safe station at the door, 
cast a glance around the apartment, all the 
ap] had an air of grand 
and scholarly elegance. A splendidly carved 
desk, which stood between the windows, had 
been broken open, and the contents of the 
small drawers had been scattered about on 
the floor. Near this desk, half hidden under 
the blind and a heap of papers, a pair of slip- 
pered feet were visible, to which was attached 
the general outline of a long and bony fig 
ure. Frederick, still with one eye on his pris- 
oner, approached the window, lifted the blind, 
and beheld Monsignore lying on his back, 
with his hands and feet tied, and a handker 
chief thrust into his throat. He still breathed, 
though with much difficulty, and the effort had 
swelled the veins on his brow, and made his 
face a dark copper « olor. He fixed his gray 
eyes on Houston, not beseechingly, but with 
an expression of cold reserve, as if he were 
rather inclined to resent his intrusion. Never- 
theless, the American stooped down and 
snatched the handkerchief from his mouth, 
being for the moment quite forgetful of the 
robber, who still sat sobbing in the corner 
Ihe situation seemed to Houston most ex- 
traordinary : a weeping criminal, who neg 
lected his chance of escape, and a victim who 
resented his rescue from the jaws of death. 

“ Vittorio,” whispered Monsignore, feebly ; 
and, as there came no response, he cleared 
his throat and repeated more loudly: * Vit- 
torio!’ 

The young man arose, wiped away his 
tears with a large yellow handkerchief, and, 
with a half defiant, half respectful manner, 
approached the window where Monsignore 
was lying. He beautiful lad, about 
twenty years old, of light, graceful build, and 
with a face of the Masaniello or Fra Diavolo 
type, as idealized in a romantic opera. ‘There 
was a sort of reckless, dare-devil expression in 
his features which was extremely becoming to 
him, and the fot cxsemble of his personality 
Mercury from 


pointments: of which 


was a 


reminded one strikingly of a 
the best Greek period, 

“ Vittorio,” said the ecclesiastic, “ untie 
these cords immediately. ‘Then betake thy- 
self away, and we will not further trouble the 
Signore Americano.” 

“My one thousand francs, first!” cried 
Vittorio, flinging out both his hands, with 
a gesture of defiant appeal. “ Santa Madre 
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adi Die! 1 am poorer than St. Anthony in 
the wilderness; and you, Monsignore, you 
dine with the Holy Father ride in a 
coupé, and live in a splend alace. But 
the devil has stretched ut | claws to 
grab you, Mons 

denied your own flesh and blood, and st 

your children, and trodden them in the dust. 
If you think that you can place a gentleman 
of my pretensions in the world and not 


and 


ignore, you have 


ry ed 


pay 


for it, vou make a miscalculation, Monsignore. 


I want one thousand francs, and not a sefdoe 
less; and I want 


Monsignore, a 


1use 


them to-night, be« 
your promises, worth a 
puff of smoke.” 

“Remember the presence of the Signore 
Americano, Vittorio,” said the 
a warning 


in the house, and I 


ect le Silastic, in 
“T have but five hundred 


will 


yvorce, 
francs vive them to 


otherwise I shall a he Signore Americano 
to assist me.” 


Ah, 


resture 


1 Vittorio, with a 
“You 


are a cunning old fox, Monsignore, and if 


Santissima !’” cne 


of passionate remonstrance. 


you were not my father I should have plunged 
throat instead of a hand 
kerchief. ‘There was Anastasia, my sister, the 
miserable thing, she wept and begged you for 
money because my mother and the two little 
And your servant struck 


a dagger into your 


ones were starving. 
her, Monsignore, and you 
temptible five-franc notes, 
Americano refused to go away until she was 


gave her two con 


because the Signore 


satisfied.” 

“ Vittorio mio,” interrupted Monsignore, in 
a dry, dispassionate tone, “1 have told thee 
that I have only five hundred francs. Behold, 
thou shalt have them.” 

“ Bene, beni ejaculated V 
pouncing upon a magnificent bronze figure of 
the young Narcissus, a por 
phyry pedestal, against the wall. “I will take 
hun- 
with- 


will 


SSI ttorio, 


which stood on 
this as security for the remaining five 
dred. You can redeem it, 
ina week; and if fail to call, 
find it at the ‘“onte di Picta.’”* 
Monsignore gave a groan, an 
the first time, looked apy Houston. 
“ Sionore Americano,” he said, half hesitat 
ingly, “I am compelled to ask a or of 
you. Will force this youn nt to 
replace the Narcissus on its 
“ H 
reverend sir,” answered Houst 
not at all but that the night 
side. I came here to protect you fron 
cal maltreatment, and 1 am willing 
Kven though I 


Monsignore ‘ 


you you 


1 now, for 


you 


} >] 
pedestal 


ley 


muscre 


seems to have a « you. 
l am 


sure 


iree 


your limbs, if you desire it. 


* The gt 


great municipal pawn-office. 
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disapprove of the young man’s resort to 
violence, I intend to place no further obstacles 
in his way.” 

Monsignore lay silent for a minute or two, 
during which Vittorio flashed a succession of 
most significant glances at Houston; the first 
expressed gratitude, the second contempt for 
the miserable old miser, the third triumph, 
and the fourth had apparently a more sinister 
meaning, which the American failed to inter- 
pret. 

“Vittorio,” began Monsignore at last. “ Go 
out into the hall for a moment and remain 
there until I call thee.” 

Vittorio, feeling now a complete confidence 
in Houston, gave the latter another brilliant 
look, and did as he was commanded. 

“Signore Americano,” whispered the old 
man, beckoning Frederick nearer to him. “ | 
know that you are a ga/antuomo—a man in 
whom I can trust. You will not abuse the 
confidence of a helpless old man. Go to the 
pedestal of the Narcissus and push it aside. 
Then lift up the tile on the floor and bring 
me the roll of gold which you will find there. 
I would do it myself, but the pedestal is too 
heavy, and I cannot move it without Pietro’s 
assistance ; and the vagabond has gone to 
see his wife to-night, and will not return be- 
fore morning.” . 

Houston stooped and gently untied the 
cords, then, without much difficulty, lifted the 
pedestal and the tile, and uncovered a heap of 
shining Napoleons; he was just about to put 
his hand on one of the rolls, when Monsig- 
nore, suddenly repenting of his rashness, came 
creeping rapidly toward him and flung him- 
self, with an air of breathless anxiety, over 
his treasure. His haughty mien had entirely 
vanished ; he seemed no longer the splendid 
aristocrat he had been but a few days before, 
but only a feeble and contemptible old man. 
Raising himself on his elbow, he took the 
gold pieces one by one from their hiding- 
place, counted them slowly and reluctantly, 
while his eyes now and then sought Hous- 
ton’s face with a frightened and distrustful 
look which was truly pitiful. 

“T wiil bid you good-night now, Monsig- 
nore,” said Frederick, when he had lifted the 
pedestal back into its place. “ You need not 
fear my betraying you, and I hope I shall 
never incommode you again.” 

Monsignore stared, but did not speak. 

“Wait one moment,” he said at last, 
hoarsely. “ Wait till the young miscreant has 
gone. Do not leave me alone with him.” 

Houston went to the door and called Vit- 
torio, who, without much ceremony, swept the 
money into the palm of his hand and then 
jingled it delightedly in his pockets. 


They then both made a profound bow to 
Monsignore and took their leave. 


IV. 


It was about sunset the next day that Hous- 
ton found himself strolling across the Ponte 
Sisto toward that part of the city which is 
called the Trastevere. The sky was clear ai d 
warm, and the saffron gilding of the sunset 
lingered along the western horizon. A pine 
to the westward lifted its broad crown 
against the golden blue air, like a saint in 
a preraphaelite picture, and seemed ablaze 
with a deep, subdued glory. The bells of 
the Santa Maria in Trastevere, sent forth 
now and then a drowsy and listless sound, 
which blended well with the calm mood of 
the evening. Houston had never felt the pe- 
culiar fascination of Rome so intensely as he 
did at this moment. Each successive impres- 
sion stole with a soft and noiseless tread into 
his soul, and again glided out to give place to 
something still rarer and more beautiful. Al- 
lured by a tempting vista of crumbling walls, 
quaint doorways, and ragged children, he 
turned into a side-street which runs up along 
the bank of the river and presently loses itselt 
in the labyrinth of narrow wicvl?. Here there 
was yet a flavor of the old papal Rome, the 
gradual disappearance of which foreign art 
ists and tourists are bewailing. Here clothes 
lines are strung across the street from wall to 
wall, and the wet linen deposits occasionally 
a startling drop on the top of your hat; 
shrines of the most primitive kind, with rud 
wax figures and ornaments of pathetic tawdri- 
ness, meet you at every corner; all species of 
dirt flourish in broad publicity, and, finally, 
the streets themselves have been suffered to 
retain the names of their favorite saints, 
probably because they are too mean to be 
honored by those of Italian patriots. There 
was to Houston something very beautiful in 
the naiveté which enables a Roman without 
profanity to call the street in which he lives 
The Street of Jesus, via del Gesit) or The Street 
of the Holy Spirit, and esthetically it seemed 
to him a loss to exchange such names for via 
Garibaldi and Corso Vittorio Emmanuele, 
which, after all, belong to the same class as 
Franklin and Adams and Washington Street. 
It was some such reflection as this that was 
passing through his brain as he accidentally 
stopped to read the inscription on a street 
corner and found it to correspond exactly 
with the address which he carried in his 
pocket-book. It was here, then, that Anastasia 
lived, and very likely Vittozio too. 

“Can you tell me, Signurina,” he said to 
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a young girl who was just passing with a 
pitcher of water on her head, “if a youth 
named Vittorio lives in this street ? ” 

“ In sooth, Signore, there are two Vittorios 
living in this street,” she answered, with a 
look and a voice which, it is said, are not 
found outside of the Trastevere. “ Vittorio 
the Blond and Vittorio the Black.” 

“ Vittorio the Black is undoubtedly my man,” 
replied he, smiling at the ardor of her manner. 

“Ah, the Black Vittorio!—he lives in the 
house there with the gate, and the flower-pots 
on the wall.” 

Houston approached the gate which she 
had pointed out to him and cautiously pushed 
it open. He saw before him a small rectan- 
gular court, in which fragments of ancient 
marble lay scattered about, and in the corner 
of which stood a crude statue, apparently 
of the Emperor Commodus, with a much- 
battered nose and a generally humid and 
earth-stained look, as if it had been recently 
excavated. On the imperial head a piece of 
baby linen had been hung out to dry, and over 
the outstretched arm was flung some article of 
feminine apparel. ‘The walls had once had a 
coating of stucco, but it seemed a century or 
more since this had disappeared; the gray 
stones were now distinctly visible, and the 
whole house had an aged and time-eaten 
look. A much-worn stone staircase ran up to 
the second floor, where there were two win- 
dows, protected by wooden lattice-work ; but, 
as far as Houston could discover, there were 
no window-panes. As he was mounting the 
steps, he perceived that a thick volume of 
smoke was issuing from the chimney, and he 
heard voices in animated conversation. 

“ We will make St. Magdalen blacker than 
sin had made her,” said a male voice, which 
he instantly recognized as that of his acquaint 
ance of yesterday. “ Her newly discovered 
modesty needs protection. We will wrap her 
in a robe of smoke.” 

“Tie! for shame, Vittorio,” cried a softer 
voice, in rich cadence. “If you don’t be- 
ware, St. Magdalen will singe your own flesh 
and burn it with fever, in order to repay you 
for your mockery.” 

“The Virgin preserve me from singeing 
her flesh!” said Vittorio, laughing. “ That 
would be a clear loss to me of at least five 
hundred francs. I only want to brown her so 
as to make her look three or four hundred 
years old, and then sell her to some wealthy 
American as a Correggio or a Battoni.” 

“But surely that would be a great sin, 
Vittorio,” said the voice of Anastasia. “If I 
had known that that was the use you wanted 
to make of the picture I should never have 
copied it for you.” 





“But, Anastasia mia/” ejaculated her 
brother, “if the Holy Virgin did not wish her 
faithful ones to profit by the ignorance of the 
heretics, why then should she send them by 
the thousands to our very doors, with their 
purses bursting with Napoleons! Does she 
wish needlessly to tempt us, and to entice us 
to sin?” 

That was a puzzling problem to Anastasia, 
and she was not equal to its solution. 

“Ts there, then, another god who takes 
care of the foreigners, Vittorio ?” she asked, 
in the tone of one who is anxious to be in- 
structed. 

* No, you foolish child. The devil takes 
care of them while they are in this world. 
How else do you suppose they could get so 
much money ? ” 

Houston was too much entertained by this 
conversation to have any scruple about play- 
ing the eavesdropper. Now, however, as 
Anastasia did not seem disposed to continue 
the argument, he gave three smart raps on 
the door, whereupon a solitary black eye 
appeared at a hole in the panel, and three 
excited voices within were heard exclaiming: 
*“ The Signore Americano.” Then there came 
a sound as of hurried sweeping and moving 
about of furniture, and finally, at the end of 
a few minutes, the door was opened by Vit- 
torio, who smiled and bowed and showed his 
white teeth in a very distressing manner. 

“Signore must excuse the smoke in the 
room,” he said, blandly. “When the wind is 
from the east our chimney always smokes.” 

It occurred to Houston, as he seated him- 
self on a low chair near the door, that his 
visit must appear very extraordinary to these 
people. He was just beginning to feel awk- 
ward, when fortunately he had a happy in- 
spiration. 

“J have heard,” he remarked, “ that the 
signorina” (he called every unmarried Italian 
woman signorina) “is very skillful in copy- 
ing old paintings. There is in the Borghese 
Gallery a Danaé by Correggio, of which I 
am very anxious to procure a good copy. 
If the Signorina Anastasia would undertake 
to copy it for me, I should be happy to give 
her the order.” 

rhis proposal was made the subject of a 
long and lively debate. Anastasia insisted 
that she was not able to make a really good 
copy of so great a work; Vittorio was even 
more emphatic in his assertions to the con- 
trary, and finally the mother, a tall, serious 
woman, with a four-year-old child on her arm, 
entered upon the scene, and mildly persuaded 
her daughter to accept this providential 
chance of earning some money, of which they 
were greatly in need. Before Houston took 
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his leave, it was decided that he was to meet 
Anastasia the next morning in the Borghese 
Gallery. 


DuRING the month that followed, Frederick 
became very familiar with the street which, 
under two different names, leads from the 
Piazza di Spagna to the Piazza Borghese ; 
and the jewellers’ and dealers in antiquities, 
who stood in their doorways as he passed, 
smoking their morning cigars, began to nod 
to him an old acquaintance, and to hail 
him with some sonorous Italian greeting. He 
found it hard to restrain his impatience and 
wait for the time when the gallery was to be 


as to 


opened, and he was thus frequently compelled 


to spend a dreary half-hour in one of the 
curiosity shops around the palace, admiring 
with one eye an ancient snuff-box or cameo, 
and with the other casting furtive glances 
toward the nearest street-corner. He flattered 
himself that his conduct was the perfection 
of diplomatic duplicity, and yet there was 
hardly a tradesman in the Via della Fontanella 
di Borghese who had not long ago guessed 
his transparent secret. 

Anastasia’s appearance had undergone a 
marked change the day when he first 
met her. Her dress, though yet simple, was 
beginning to show occasional touches of pros- 
perity: a modest little round hat took the 
place of the unpretending red and yellow 
kerchief, and bits of picturesqueness, neatly 
disposed with a view both to economy and 
effect, and pathetic imitations of fashionable 
novelties, indicated plainly that her courage 
and hope were reviving. There was even at 
times a faint suggestion of color in her pale 
cheek, and the unearthly glow i1 ae r eyes was 
— or receded out of ae ‘then a 
touchingly childlike expression of ha = 
would on im out of her countenance, and she 
would chat in a but subdued fashion, 
while bent over her canvas or 
off to measure an effect, by looking with nar- 
rowing eyes over the back of her uplifted hand. 
At such moments Houston would find her 
absolutely bewitching. If he succeeded in 
making her laugh, he felt as pleased with 
himself as if he had made a witty repartee at 
a dinner-party. 


There was in her whole per- 
sonality something hushed 


since 


gay, 


she stood 


and subdued, from 
which he inferred that she had been tyrannized 
over and needed tenderness and cautious en- 
couragement before she could bloom out into 
her natural self. 

Their talk was usually about art and art- 
ists; but sometimes, when the opportunity 
seemed favorable, he would indulge in an au- 
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tobio; graphical retrospect, and relate to her 
scenes and incidents of his early life, hoping 
thereby to beguile her into similar disclosures, 
But in these efforts he was signally unsuccess 
ful. She honored by his own 
confidences, and listened to them with a sh 
and grateful interest which was charming to 


hold; 


seemed to feel 


but she never volunteered to give par 
lel from her own experienc 
hardly knew how to interpret this cautious re- 
serve of hersin all things relating to her person 
history. He was at first inclined to attri 

it to excessive modesty ; but the recollect 
of her mysterious visit to Monsignore 
convinced him that she had a secret to gua 
which perhaps he had no right to pry into 
She did not know, of course, that Vittorio i 
his wrath had betrayed their true relation 
Monsignore, and Houston was not the 1 
to allow her to suspect that her efforts at 
ealment were of no avail. 

At the end of five weeks the picture was 
completed. It was a delicate and conscientious 
piece of work, minutely studied, exquisitely cor- 
rect, and yet lacking withal the joyous Pa 
spirit of the Renaissance. As a piece of a 
it was admirable. The beautiful and _ allusive 
chiaro oscuro was rendered with a skill whicl 
was fairly astonishing, and the difficult mod- 
eling displayed a feeling and a delicacy of 
treatment which were far beyond anything 
which Houston had dared to expect ; and, for 
all that, it was easy to discover that the pi ture 
in its Zout ensemble had remained a riddle t 
the fair copyist. 

“Tell me, Sig 


passa ges 


rnorina,” said the American, 
as he stood before the completed picture, con 
gratulating himself on the excellence of his 
investment, “ where and how did you learn 
to paint ?’ 

“T went for four 
learned to draw,” she 
hushed voice. “Then 
more to the Accademia 

*“ Pardon me,” he 


years to Gigi’s and 
answered in her usual 
I went for two years 
adit San Luca,” 
said, with a kind of 
appealing tenderness, “ but you need not 
answer me unless you are perfectly willing. 
supposed you were very poor, Signorina.” 

“So are,” replied, with an effort, 
while a deep blush spread over her cheeks. 
“Tt was Monsignore who sent me to the draw 
ing-school and to the academy.” 

le felt as if this first personal confession 

were an indication that he had made a great 
advance in her favor; and then for the first 
time it occurred to him that he had during these 
five weeks (although he had played the part 
of a patron) been assiduously endeavoring to 
establish himself in her confidence and friend- 
ship. He was astonished at his own energy 
and perseverance. He did not belong to the 


we she 








to her 
he ping 


Osure S, 


uCCess- 
IS Own 
1 a shy 
‘to b 





type of man who conquers by dash and bold 
assumption of superiority; he had not the 
slightest pride in his appearance, although he 
was a refined and fairly good-looking fellow ; 
he rather relied upon his intellectual advan- 
taces, in which he did take a little innocent 
pride, and his unconquerable kindness and 
~ ‘They lingered for more than an hour before 
Titian’s Earthly and Heavenly Love, not so 
much because the picture interested them as 
because they were loth to part. ‘There were 
no other visitors in the gallery; only the cus 
todian walked up and down on the floor, 
shaking his keys impatiently. 

*] may have chosen an inopportune mo- 

ment for paying you,” said Houston; “but 
now the picture is mine, and, unless you allow 
me to come to your house, I may never see 
you again.” 
~ He handed her five hundred lire in Italian 
paper. 
(hat is too much of a golden rain!” she 
exclaimed, smiling with an embarrassed air. 
“1 cannot consent to take so much, Signore. 
My picture is not worth it.” 
‘It is worth ten times that amount to me,” 
replied he, with ardor. “ Your money is well 
earned, Signorina. Take it and enjoy it. I 
only regret that by paying you I lose my last 
hold upon you. I shall have no excuse for 
going to see you again. 

She took the crisp bills half reluctantly, 
folded them deliberately, and put them into 
her bosom. At the gate they shook hands 
and parted. She had never yet allowed him 
to escort her through the streets, and the way 
in which she ignored his desire to accom- 
pany her was sufficiently pointed to amount 
to a dismissal. 


Vi. 


rue rest of that day was intolerably long 
to Houston. He played, but even Beethoven 
seemed trite and meaningless. He began to 
read in an exquisite little vellum-bound copy 
of Tasso, but ‘Tasso was dull and his sonnets 
seemed pointless. To kill the time he went 
down to the American banker's, on the Piazza 
di Spagna, stared blankly at the newspapers, 
and now and then exchanged a vapid re- 
mark with some compatriot who found that 
“ Rome was a fraud,” and that the Coliseum 
and the Forum had been very much over- 
rated. He lounged for an hour in the bronze 
shops of the Via del Babuino, drank a cup of 
chocolate at Nazzari’s, and finally went to 
Spillmann’s to dine. Here he met two Amer- 
ican friends, who persuaded him, for want 
of better occupation, to spend the even- 
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ing with them at a café chantant, where the 
latest French and Italian songs were warbled 
yy voung ladies in a variety of airy ‘cos- 


tumes. It was about nine o’clock when they 


entered. The café was crowded with Italian 
and foreign pleasure-seekers. Hous- 


othcers 1d y 


ton sat down with his companions at one of 
tables, and listened languidly 


he small round 


to the shrill and jerky melodies : 


Just as the song was at an end and he had 


risen to go, he heard voices in vehement al- 
tercation in an adjoining room 

* Let us stay 
of his comrades. “ Let us go and see what 


’cned one 


the rumpus 1s.” 

In jolly humor they pushed through the 
crowd and forced the door open to a smaller 
apartment, where a dozen men were gathered 
about a gaming-table. One young man, in 
whom Houston instantly recognized his 
friend Vittorio, had clutched handful of 
bank-notes in his left hand, while with the 
right he was gesticulating furiously, shout- 
ing all the while at the top of his voice. 
The tears flashed in his brilliant eves as he 
demonstrated to the bystanders how his op- 
ponent—a_ small, sullen-looking man—had 
cheated him out of his hard-earned money, 
and meant to snatch the bread out of the 
mouth of his poor mother (upon whom he 
lavished endearing and commiserating ad- 
jectives), and his feeble sister, whom he was 
supporting by the sweat of his brow, etc. He 


was just in the midst of this touching ha- 


a 
} 


rangue when his eye suddenly caught Hous- 
ton’s glance; he grew pale, stammered, and 
cleared his throat with a confused expression. 
Then, precipitating himself again into the 
midst of the argument, he advanced boldly 
toward the American, and shook his hand with 
extreme cordiality. 

“This gentleman here,” he said, “can 
vouch for the truth of what I have been 
saying. He knows that I am an honest and 
upright man.” 

The daring ingenuity of this stratagem 
quite took Houston’s breath away. 


her you are hon 


“ The question is not whet 
est or not, Vittorio,” he said. “If you have 
lost your money to this man, you must of 
and, as I was not present, 
1e right. By the 
ise, “ allow me 


course pay him; 
I cannot tell who is in t 
way,” he went on, after a pa 
to look at those bills. I shall return them to 


} 
} 


you on the spot.” 
“ And why do you want to look at the 


bills, pray ? ” 
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“ Just from curiosity. 
put them up as a stake.” 
“ And how does that concern you, Signore ?” 

“ It might concern me more than you think, 
Signor Vittorio.” 

“You shall pay dearly for that, Signor 
Americano.” 

A menacing glance shot forth from under 
the thick, Italian eyebrows, and Houston, 
having lost all inclination to act as um- 
pire, slipped out through the crowd and into 
the street. He had no longer any doubt that 
Vittorio had stolen his sister’s money. They 
were the same bills, all in fifty-lire notes, which 
she had received from him that very morning. 

Frederick walked rapidly down the Ripetta 
toward the Tiber, crossed the Ponte Sisto, 
and plunged into the labyrinth of the Traste- 
vere. The streets were almost deserted ; only 
now and then some stately figure in rags 
would come stalking out of the darkness, 
loom up for an instant in the moonlight, and 
again vanish in the dense shadow. ‘The house 
in which Anastasia lived was situated in a 
narrow vicolo, which ran down to the river, 
and terminated abruptly in a steep embank- 
ment; this embankment had once been sur- 
mounted by a low stone wall, of which yet 
some few scattered fragments remained; un- 
derneath, the current ran swift and silent, 
except when a swirling eddy swung in toward 
the shore with a fierce serpentine whisper. 
From the upper part of the street, where 
Houston was standing, meditating whether 
he should venture to rouse Anastasia, he 
could hear the hissing sound of the rapids, as 
they whirled and seethed and boiled, and then 
rolled out into the middle of the hurrying 
current. His indignation was still burning in 
his veins, and no sobering second thought, or 
conventional sense of propriety could con- 
vince him that it was not his duty to see 
Anastasia at once, and reveal to her her bro- 
ther’s villainy. He went to the gate and 
pressed gently against it; with a rusty creak 
it swung open. In the little court-yard the 
stately Commodus was still stretching out his 
arm with an imperial gesture toward the un- 
inviting hen-coop. The moonlight flooded the 
narrow inclosure, and lent its radiance to 
the somber stone walls and the earth-stained 
marble of the emperor. Houston mounted 
the well-worn stone steps and knocked gently 
at the door. Light footsteps were heard within, 
the door was opened, and Anastasia appeared, 
barefooted, and with her black hair rolling 
down over her shoulders. 

“ Holy mother of God!” she cried, drawing 
her gown up around her neck. “ What do 
you wish at this time of night, Signore Ameri- 
cano?” 


I suppose you had 


“ Do not be frightened, Anastasia,” he has- 
tened to reassure her. “ I’ll do you no harm. 
Put on your dress, please, and come out. | 
must see you. I have something very impor- 
tant to relate to you.” 

“1 do not comprehend your words, Signore. 
How can you have any important message 
for me.” 

“ Believe me, I pray you, Anastasia. 
fore God, I would never harm you. I 
seen your brother to-night, and what | 
to say relates to him.” 

“Ah! Vittorio,” she exclaimed, with a quick 
look of alarm. “ I'll be with you in a moment, 
Signore.” 

Within a few minutes she re-appear 
neatly attired in her round hat and her 
mure little black gown. She led the way ray 
ly into the street, where she paused, and let 
her eyes wander uneasily up and down 
dusky, tortuous length. “Come this » 
Signore,” she whispered, as a subdued male 
voice and a titter of girls reached her from a 
neighboring court, “this way, quick! or they 
will see us.” 

She seized him gently by the arm, and drew 
him into a narrow wvico/e, which led down to tl 
embankment of the river. Then she stood 
still, and riveted her eyes on him, with a gaze 
of anxious expectancy. 

“ My message is not a cheerful one,” 
began, folding his arms, and leaning aga 
a projecting fragment of wall, “and I fear it 
will grieve you.” 

oe Speak,” she gas] ed! “is Vittorio dead ?” 

“ No, he is not dead; but I saw him an 
hour ago in a gambling-house, where he was 
quarrelling violently—” 

* Ah! then he is wounded,” she interrupted 
breathlessly. “ Tell me at once if it is mortal, 
— if it is dangerous.” 

“He is not wounded either,” resumed 
Houston gravely. 

She drew a long breath of relief. To her 
Italian mind there were no misfortunes com- 
parable with physical injuries. 

“What is it, then ?” she asked in a lighter 
tone. 

“You must pardon me, and allow me to 
tell you the whole story.” 

And he described the scene at the cafe’, and 
the part he had himself taken in it. 

“T dare hardly say what I think,” he cor 
cluded by saying; “ but I am positive, Sig 
norina, that the bills which Vittorio held in 
his hand were the very ones I gave you this 
morning.” 

“And what if they were ?” she whispered 
tremulously. 

“Then I should conclude that he had 
stolen them from you ?” 








he has- 
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“ No, he did not steal them from me. I 
gave them to him.” 

“ Willingly, and of your own accord ?” 

“ No, he struck me, and forced me to give 
them to him.” 

Here her voice shook still more percepti 
bly, and the tears gathered in her eyes. 

“ Does Vittorio often strike you ? ” 

“Ves, whenever he wants money. I copy pic- 
tures and he smokes them and sells them as 
old masters ; or, if I sell the copies, he takes 
my money.” 

She began to sob as if her heart would 
break. Houston seized her hand, drew her 
up to him, and strove to comfort her. 

“Your lot is a hard one, Anastasia,” he 
said, tenderly. “I wish I could help you and 
protect you.” 

“Youcannot, Signore. No one can help me.” 

He was about to remonstrate, when he 
heard rapid footsteps approaching from the 
upper part of the street. He had hardly time 
to drop Anastasia’s hand and retire to a 
proper distance (of both of which acts he was 
inwardly ashamed), when he saw a slender 
and agile figure rushing against him with 
uplifted fists. Houston, by a swift move- 
ment, evaded the blow, then laid both his 
hands on Vittorio’s shoulders and held him 
tightly in his grasp. The Italian, hissing out 
an oath, tore himself loose, and, with a 
tiger-like leap, sprang back toward the brink 
of the river; and Anastasia saw something 
bright flashing in his hand. She started with 
a cry, and saw instantly that life and death 
depended upon her choice. And the impulse 
to choose flashed through her mind with 
terrible distinctness. She flung herself for- 
ward with uplifted arms, and Vittorio, being 
unprepared for an attack from that side, reeled 
backward, stumbled, and vanished over the 
edge of the embankment. It was the work 
of one breathless moment. There came a 
stifled cry from below ; then a low gurgle. 

Houston sprang to the edge of the de- 
clivity ; the brown waters wrestled and 
writhed as if in dumb pain. Far out in the 
whirling liquid chaos a white arm rose for an 
instant—then vanished. A_ swift, angrily 
whispering eddy swept over the spot where it 
had appeared, and the great river rolled 
silently onward. 

A slow shiver crept through his limbs. He 
turned sadly away, not feeling where he trod. 
His feet were benumbed, and his hands, too, 
seemed strangely dead to his own touch. 
He had hardly thought of Anastasia; the 
terrible sight filled his soul to the exclusion 
of every other thought. He now saw her 
lying motionless where she had fallen, and 
with her face down. Stooping over her, he 
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lifted her up in his arms; she clung close to 
him, as if for protection from some unseen 
avenging hand. 

“ Vittorio,” she whispere l, 
Vittorio dead ?” 

A convulsive shudder shook her slender 
frame, and she hid her face in the folds of his 
shy, and yet 


hoarsely. “Is 


coat. There was something 
clinging in her manner, and in her fright 
something abject and imploring which made 
him for an instant shrink from her; she 
seemed to have lost that coy remoteness in 
which lay her dignity and her chief charm. 

“ Anastasia,” he began— 

His voice vibrated through her like an 
electric shock. 

“Do not leave me, Signore,” she begged 
piteously. “ They will come and kill me. | 
shall die if you leave me.” 

He stood for a moment pondering. ‘Then, 
with slow deliberation, wound his arm pro- 
tectingly about her and drew her closely to 
him. 


Vil. 


It was three weeks after that day that 
Houston and Anastasia landed in New York. 
It was a dreary December day, and the sky was 
one vast leaden expanse, which sent down, 
from time to time, cold and dismal showers. 
Anastasia was quite stunned by the noise of 
Broadway, and her sweet, pale face wore a 
puzzled and timid expression. She held Hous- 
ton’s arm very tightly, and sent him now and 
then an appealing glance as if to implore him 
not to leave her. ‘They had taken a carriage 
from the hotel the very morning after their 
arrival, and were now in search of a minister 
who would assume the responsibility of pro- 
nouncing them man and wife. Anastasia had 
yielded very reluctantly to this arrangement, 
not because she was loath to become Frede- 
rick’s wife, but because, in her Old World sim- 
plicity, she feared that his union with one of 
her lowly birth would ruin his social position 
and place obstacles in the way of his future 
success as a musician. She wept a great deal 
in church during the ceremony, and pro- 
nounced her quaint little “ Yes,” and “TI will,” 
which she had been rehearsing all the way up 
the avenue, in a subdued and frightened whis 
per. Two days later they arrived, toward 
evening, in Clayville, and Bruin was at the 
station with a carriage to receive them. As 
this was the muddy season of the year, the 
aspect of the town did not tend to dispel the 


bride’s sadness ; she sat gazing at the uncouth 


Bruin with the most undisguised astonishment, 
and found it hard to believe that he was her 
husband’s brother. 
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During the first week of her sojourn in 
Clayville, three ministers, of different denomi- 
nations, called on Anastasia and invited her to 
join their Sunday-schools—an offer which her 
husband found it hard to paraphrase in the 
sonorous harmonies of her beautiful mother- 
tongue. Poor Anastasia smiled in a gentle 
and conciliatory manner at the zealous gen- 
tlemen, and said “ Yess,” and “I owill,” and 


“ Good-by,” quite oblivious of the meaning 
1j 


which these words conveyed. It did not flatter 
her in the least to find herself an object 
of universal interest in the town, and the in- 
cessant stream of female callers who dropped 
in upon her in the most surprising manner, at 
all hours of the day, bewildered and distressed 
her. 

* Poor little thing!” they would say, as they 
went away. “ Poor little thing 

They all pitied her, though they hardly 
knew why. ‘They did not know the trouble 
that gnawed at the roots of Anastasia’s heart. 
How could they ? 

The winter dragged along slowly, with rain 
and sleet and Anastasia sat at the 
window of her handsomely furnished room 
upstairs, and, although there was a cheerful 
fire in the grate, shivered. She gazed 
listlessly at the frost-flowers on the window- 
pane, traced their outlines with her little 
finger—and shivered again. Where was Fred- 
erick? She saw him so rarely now. His 
grand piano stood open against the wall, but 
it was seldom touched. He had developed 
a passion for horseback riding of late; he 
rode horseback all day long, scoured the 
country far and wide, and came home at 
night besplashed with mud and foam from 
head to foot. Then he very tired, he 
said, and went to bed. She too was weary,— 
weary unto death, although she had done 
nothing except note the frost-flowers on the 
window-pane. 

“Why do you sit up so late, Anastasia ?” 
he would say, as he entered, and flung his 
whip and riding-gloves into a corner. “ Why 
don’t you go to bed?” 

“T was waiting for you, Frederick,” 
would answer timidly, watching him all the 
while anxiously, with her large, lustrous eyes. 

“ You needn’t wait for me,” he would say 
curtly. “I am old enough to take care of 
myself.” 

Was that Frederick’s voice—the grave and 
tender voice to which her heart had always 
responded with a joyous flutter? There was 
nothing harsh in it now; it was kindly 
enough—impatient and kindly. How could 
she expect him to dote on her all his life 
long, as he had done in those happy, 
foolish days in the Borghese Gallery? And 


snow. 


she 


was 


she 
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yet it seemed, at times, as if he shrank from 
her, as if her touch made him shudder. But 
that may have been merely a foolish fa 


framed and hung up over the writing-d 
in his library. Did not that show that 
lov ed her ? 

Frederick had asked himself 
question a hundred times. “] 
love her,” he would reply to his own qu 

At all events, I do my duty by her; 
what more can she expect ? She has all t 
yet said an uniri 
' that con 
I have no doubt 


that s: 
certainly 


she wants, and I never 
word to her. If it were 
founded affair with Vittorio, 
we should be a very happy couple. 

Yes, that affair with Vittorio! It had never 
been even remotely alluded to since the day 
when he bore her away in his arms from the 
embankment of the Tiber. And _ yet the 
memory of it rose between them like a 
threatening shadow, every day and every hour 
of their lives. The brown, writhing waters, 
and the white arm rising out of the whirling 
tide,—the picture haunted him like a night- 
mare; and in the moment when she yearned 
from the depth of her lonely heart for a 
caressing touch of his hand, or one of thos 


not ior 


sweet pet-names in which the Italian tongue is 
urgle of the water 
away 


so rich, he would hear the ¢ 
in Vittorio’s throat, and he would turn 
from her and wring his hands till each joint 
seemed on the point of breaking. 

“Is she then a murderess ?” he would 
himself, shuddering even at the thought,—* be- 
cause by saving my life she ended that of her 
miserable brother ? I, at any rate, ought to be 
the last one to accuse her. If she had remained 
passive, I should myself have been whirled 
through the dark eddies of the ‘Tiber with a 
gaping wound in my breast.” 

The month of March had come. Freder- 
ick had been on a long excursion into the 
country, and had spent the greater part of 
the day in bidding on a horse which, in the 
end, he had not ventured to purchase. It 
was late in the night when he returned, and he 
was damp and hungry and tired. As he sat 
down to his Bruin, who had 
been attending to his horse, entered and 
seated himself at the other end of the table. 

“ How is Anastasia, Bruin?” asked Fred 
erick, half mechanically, in order to say 
something. “I suppose you or mother has 
been up to see her.” 

Bruin colored slowly to the edge of his 
hair, and seemed to be collecting himself for 
the purpose of replying with due emphasis. 

“If she aint dead,” he blurted out, an- 
grily, “it aint your fault. I once took you to 
be a kind-hearted, but wrong-headed fellow. 
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p—— me if I don’t now think you are a 
cold-hearted villain—that is, judging by the 
way you treat that poor little sick wife of 
yours !” 

* Bruin kicked away the chair from under 
him and marched out, closing the door with 
a slam. Frederick did not attempt to reply. 
He was utterly dumbfounded at his brother's 
manner. That was not the way he had been 
accustomed to be addressed by the uncouth 
and unpretending Bruin. And Bruin thought 
that he maltreated his wife! He had never 
given Bruin credit for being an acute ob- 
server, but the more reason there was for 
assuming that the observations which he did 
make were usually correct. He put down his 
knife and fork and rested his head on his 
hand, pondering. Could it be possible that 
Anastasia was ill? She had never complained 
never ol 


of illness, and he had _ himself 
served in her any alarming symptom. An 
irresistible yearning for her suddenly took 
possession of him, and the old tenderness 
began to revive within him. He rose from 
the table, hurried up the stairs, and _ softly 
entered their bed-chamber. He walked on 
tip-toe up to the bed where she lay in 
troubled slumber. How pale and wan she 
looked! Her cheeks were sunken, and her 
clear brow had a waxen tint, through which 
the bluish veins were visible. Where had his 
eyes been, that he had not seen before that 
she was ill? He bent down over her and 
heard her muttering in her sleep. 

“ Vittorio! Vittorio! Vittorio!” 
pered, with a breathless and distressed voice. 
“T took your life, Vittorio, and—and—you 
stole mine. You—you—stole his heart away 
from me, Vittorio.” 

Again she struggled and writhed on her 
pillow, and large drops of perspiration gath- 
ered on her brow. Frederick knelt down at 
the side of the bed, put his hand on her fore- 
head and kissed her. 

\nastasia, my darling!” he 
“my sweet wile! 

She opened her eyes and gazed incred 
ulously at him; she put her transparent little 
finger on his cheek, as if to ascertain that it 
was really he, then flung her arms about his 
neck and nestled closely up to him. 

2 Hold me close, Frederick,” she b 
‘I had such a bad dream.” 

“ My poor little darling!” he whispered, 
soothingly, and pressed her cheek against his 


she whis- 


murmured, 


egged, 


Own, 

“ T want to ask you something, Frederick,” 
She said, after a pause, filled up with mutual 
caresses. “ Lift me up and put me on your 
lap. I want to talk to you as in days of old.” 
He lifted her up, and her little, supple body 
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felt in his arms like the body of a child. 
How she had wasted away under his very 
eyes, and he had not seen it! The thought 
wrung his soul with remorse, and an over 
whelming love, and pity, and tenderness filled 
his heart. He stirred up the fire and seated 
himself before it, holding her close to his 
breast. Her black, luxunant hair fell in a 
wavy stream down over her back, and the 
thin little face looked doubly white and tiny 
in its thick, dark frame. 

“[T have been very cruel to you, Anastasia,” 
he said, sadly. “I hardly dare ask you to 
forgive me.” 

She was so intent upon her « 
that she hardly appeared to hear him. 

*“ Frederick,” she whispered, drawing his 
head down so that his ear touched her mouth, 
* You have always looked upon me as—as— 


wn thoughts 


a criminal.” 


She thrust out the last word with fearful 


effort ; the veins swelled on her forehead, 
and a strange glow burned in her eyes. 

“ No, my sweet child!” he answered, calmly 
and soothingly. “I have been foolish and 
restless and unhappy, and I have been a bad 
husband to you, Anastasia; but now that is 
all to be changed. From this day we shall 
live with each other happily and lovingly, 
and you will regain your strength, and bloom 
out in health and beauty.” 

She smiled’ mourntully, and shook her 
head. 

‘It is too late,” she murmured, “ 


lhe fire was fitckering low. He felt a 


too late.” 


quiver run through her frame, and he carned 
her back to bed and covered her with blankets. 

“ Play to me, Frederick,” she begged. “It is 
so long since you played to me.” 

He stooped to kiss her once more; then 
seated himself at the piano in the twilight, 
and began the stately avdanfe of the sonata 
in which he had endeavored to express his 


emotion on the night of his first meeting with 
her. 

‘ Roma,” she whispered, as he 
opening chords. “ Za r Italia, 
He played until far into the night. His 
the shores of the Tiber, and 


struck the 


soul fled to 

strayed in happy oblivion. of the present 
through the tangled labyrinth of the ‘Tras- 
tevere. The rusty, time-stained walls, the 


picturesque confusion of the streets, the iso 
lated pines lifting their dense crowns against 
the horizon, and the sun-steeped blue of 
the Italian sky—all blended softly together 
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in his bright, 
away in a light legato movement through the 
beautiful days of dawning love ; 
ered up the theme more forcibiy, In an in- 
tenser and more accentuated variation; a note 
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of sadness shivered faintly through the chords, 
then grew into an audible undertone, and at 
last became the pervading mood. In his tune- 


ful retrospect he saw his own life and hers 
spread out before him, and his passionate re- 
pentance of the wrong he had done her be- 
came an inspiring force, and gave fervor and 
grandeur to its utterance. 

The “immortal sonata” was completed. 
He arose slowly ; the drowsy logs in the fire- 
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I. 
NEW ORLEANS IN 1803. 


New Or-eans had been under the actual 
sway of the Spaniard for thirty-four years. 
Ten thousand inhabitants were gathered in 
and about its walls. Most of the whites were 
Creoles. Even in the province at large these 
were three in every four. Immigrants from 
Malaga, the Canaries, and Nova Scotia had 
passed on through the town and into the rural 
districts. Of the thousands of Americans, only 
a few scores of mercantile pioneers came as 
far as the town—sometimes with families, but 
generally without. Free trade with France 
had brought some French merchants and the 
Reign of Terror had driven here a few royal- 
ists. The town had filled and overflowed its 
original boundaries. From the mast-head of 
a ship in the harbor one Jooked down upon a 
gathering of from twelve hundred to fourteen 
hundred dwellings and stores, or say four thou- 
sand roofs—to such an extent did slavery 
multiply outhouses. They were of many kinds, 
covered with half-cylindrical or with flat tiles, 
with shingles, or with slates, and showed an 
endless variety in height and in bright confu- 
sion of color and form—verandas and bal- 
conies, dormer windows, lattices and belve- 
deres. Under the river bank, “ within ten steps 
of Tchoupitoulas street,” where land has since 
formed and been covered with brick stores 
for several squares, the fleets of barges and 
flat-boats from the West moored and unloaded, 
or retailed their contents at the water’s edge. 
Farther down, immediately abreast of the town, 
between the upper limits and the Piaced’ Armes, 
lay the shipping—twenty or more vessels of 
from 100 to 200 tons burden, hauled close 
against the bank. Still farther on, beyond the 
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place flared up with a sudden crackling, 
went to the bed and stooped down. 

** Anastasia mia,” he said, in an affectionate 
whisper, “let us rest now, and to-morrow we 
will begin our life anew. We have conquered 
the past, and laid it behind us.” 

He listened, but there came no reply. 

She lay as in deep, happy repose. His 
music had lulled her into the eternal slumber, 


He 
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Government warehouses, was the mooring- 
place of the vessels of war. Looking down into 
the streets— Toulouse, St. Peter, Conti, St. 
Louis, Royale, Chartres—one caught the brisk 
movements of a commercial port. They were 
straight, and fairly spacious, for the times ; but 
unpaved, ill-drained, filthy, poorly lighted, and 
often impassable for the mire. 

The town was fast becoming one of the 
chief sea-ports of America. Already, in 1802, 
158 American merchantmen, 104 Spanish, 
and 3 French, registering 31,241 tons, had 
sailed from her harbor, loaded. The incom- 
ing tonnage for 1803 promised an increase 
of over 37 per cent. It exported of the prod- 
ucts of the province alone over $2,000,000 
value. Itsimports reached $2,500,000. Thir- 
ty-four thousand bales of cotton ; 4500 hogs- 
heads of sugar; 800 casks—equivalent to 
2,000 barrels—of molasses ; rice, peltries, in- 
digo, lumber, and sundries, to the value of 
$500,000; 50,000 barrels of flour; 3000 
barrels of beef and pork; 2000 hogsheads 
of tobacco; and smaller quantities of corn, 
butter, hams, meal, lard, beans, hides, staves, 
and cordage, had passed in 1802 across its 
famous levee. 

Everywhere the restless American was con- 
spicuous, and, with the Englishman and the 
Irishman, composed the majority of the com- 
mercial class. ‘The French, except a few, had 
subsided into the retail trade or the mechan- 
ical callings. The Spaniards not in military or 
civil service were generally humble Catalans, 
keepers of shops, and of the low cabarets that 
occupied almost every street corner. The 
Creole was on every side,— handsome, proud, 
illiterate, elegant in manner, slow, a seeker 
of office and military commission, ruling so- 
ciety with fierce exclusiveness, looking upon 
toil as the slave’s proper badge, lending 
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money now at twelve and now at twenty- 
four per cent., and taking but a secondary 
and unsympathetic part in the commercial 
life from which was springing the future great 
ness of his town. What could he do? The 
American filled the upper Mississippi valley. 
England and the Atlantic States, no longer 
France and Spain, took its products and sup- 
phic its wants. The Anglo-Saxon and the 
Irishman held every advantage; and, ill 


equi ped and uncommercial, the Creole was 


secure even a third or fourth 
mercantile rank in the city of his birth. But 
he had one stronghold. He owned the ur 
ban and suburban real estate, and presently 
took high rank as the seller of lots and as a 
renticr. The confiscated plantations of the 
Jesuits had been, or were being, gradually 
laid out in streets. From 1801, when Fau- 
bourg St. Mary contained only five houses, it 
had grown with great rapidity. 

Other faubourgs were about springing up. 
The high roofs of the aristocratic suburb St. 
Jean could be seen stretching away among their 
groves of evergreen along the Bayou road, 
and clustering presently into a village near 
where a “ Bayou bridge” still crosses the 
stream, some two hundred yards below the 
site of the old one. Here gathered the larger 
craft of the lake trade, while the smaller 
still pushed its way up Carondelet’s shoaled 
and neglected, yet busy canal. 

Outwardly the Creoles of the Delta had 
become a graceful, well-knit race, in full keep- 
ing with the freedom of their surroundings 
Their complexion lacked color, but it was 
free from the sallowness of the Indies. ‘There 
was a much larger proportion of blondes 
among them than is commonly supposed. 
Generally their hair was of a chestnut, or but 
little deeper tint, except that in the city a 
Spanish tincture now and then asserted itself 
in black hair and eyes. The women were 
fair, symmetrical, with pleasing features, 
lively, expressive eyes, well-rounded throats, 
and superb hair; vivacious, decorous, ex 
ceedingly tasteful in dress, adorning them- 
selves with superior effect in draperies of 
muslin enriched with embroideries and much 
garniture of lace, but with a more moderate 
display of jewels, which indicated a commu- 
nity of limited wealth. They were much 
superior to the men in quickness of wit, and 
excelled them in amiability and in many other 
good qualities. ‘The more pronounced faults 
of the men were generally those moral pro- 
vincialisms which travelers recount with un- 
due impatience. They are said to have been 
coarse, boastful, vain; and they were, also, 
deficient in energy and application, without 
well-directed ambition, unskillful in handi- 
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craft—doubtless through negligence only — 
and totally wanting in that community feeling 
which begets the study of reciprocal rights 
and obligations, and reveals the individual’s 
advantage in the promotion of the common 
interest. Hence, the Creoles were 
pleasant regarding — the 
beauty, good order, and advantages of thei 


fonder of 
fictions salubrity, 
town, than of measures to justify their assump 
tions. With African they were, of 
course, licentious, and they were always 
for the dueling-ground; yet 
surprising that a people so beset by evil in 


slavery 
re ad\ 


it need not seem 


fluences from every direction were generally 
ffairs, 
proud 


excellence. Easily in- 


uncons« ious of a reprehe nsible state of 
and pre served their s« lf-respect and 
belief in their moral 
flamed, they were as easily discouraged, thrown 
into confusion, and overpowered, and they 
expended the best of their energies in trivial 
pleasures, especially the masque and the dance; 
yet they were kind parents, affectionate wives, 
tractable children, and enthusiastic patriots. 


Il. 


FROM SUBJECTS TO CITIZENS. 


LirrLeE wonder that it is said the Creoles 
wept as they stood on the Place d’Armes 
and saw the standard of a people, whose 
national existence was a mere tweniy-years’ 
experiment, taking the place of that tricolor 
on which perched the glory of a regenerated 
France. On that very spot some of them had 
taken part in the armed repudiation of the 
first cession. The two attitudes and the two 
events differed alike. ‘The earlier transfer had 
come loaded with drawbacks and tyrannous 
exactions; the latter came freighted with long- 
coveted benefits and with some of the dearest 
might 
force 


rights of man. This second, therefore, 
bring tears of tender regret; it might 
the Creole into civil and political fellowship 
with the detested Americain ; but it could 
not rouse the sense of outrage produced 
by the cession to Spain. O'Reilly, the 
Spanish Captain-General, had established 
a government whose only excellence lay in 
its strength; Claiborne came to up a 
power whose only strength lay in 
lence. His task was difficult mainly 
it was to be done among a people distem- 
pered by the earlier rule, and diligently 
wrought upon by intriguing Frenchmen and 
Spanish officials. His wisest measures, equally 
with his broadest mistakes, were wordily re 
sented. His ignorance of the French lan- 
guage, his large official powers, Wilkinson’s 
bad habits, a scarcity of money, the introduc 
tion of the English tongue, and of a just pro 
portion of American appointees into the new 
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courts and public offices, the use of bayonets 
to suppress disorder at public balls, a sup- 
posed partiality for Americans in court, the 


personal character of officials, the formation 


of American militia companies and _ their 
parades in the streets—all alike fed the 
flames of the Creoles’ vehement indignation. 

In March, 1804, Congress passed an act 
dividing the province into two parts on the 
present northern boundary of Louisiana, 
giving each a distinct government, and to 
the lower the title of the territory of Or- 
leans. This act, which was to take effect 
the following October, interdicted the slave- 
trade. Then, indeed, anger burned. Insur 
rectionary sentiments were placarded on the 
street corners, crowds copied them, and pub- 
lic officers attempting to remove them were 
driven away. But that was all. Claiborne— 
young, like Bienville and like Galvez, but 
benevolent, wise, and patient—soon saw it 
was not the Government, but only some of its 
measures, that caused so much heat. The 
merchants, who in 1768 had incited revolt 
against legalized ruin, saw, now, on the other 
hand, that American rule had lifted them out 
of commercial serfdcm, and that, as a port 
of the United States, and only as such, their 
crescent city could enter upon the great future 
which was hers by her geographical position. 
But we have seen that the merchants were 
not principally Creoles. 

Although the Creoles looked for a French 
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or Spanish re-cession, yet both inter- 
est and probability were so plainly 
against it that they were presently 
demanding impatiently, if not im- 
periously, the rights of American citi- 
zens as pledged to them in the treaty. 
They made no appeal to that France 
which had a second time cast them 
off; but at three public meetings, in 
June and July, petitioned Congress 
not to rescind the cession but to leave 
Louisiana undivided, and so ha 
their admission into the Union. 
appeal was fruitless, and the territ 
government went into operation, Clai- 
borne being retained as governor. 
The partition, the presidential ap- 
pointment of a legislative council in- 
stead of its election by the people, 
the nullification of certain Spanish 
land-grants, and an official re-inspec- 
tion of all titles, were acc epted, if not 
with patience, at least with that grace 
which the Creole assumes before the 
inevitable. But his respect was not 
always forthcoming toward laws that 
could be opposed or evaded. “This 
city,” wrote Claiborne, “ requires 
strict police: the inhabitants are of various 
descriptions; many highly respectable, and 
some of them very degenerate.” <A sheriff and 
posse attempted to arrest a Spanish officer. 
Two hundred men interfered ; swords were 
drawn, and resistance ceased only when a 
detachment of United States troops were seen 
hurrying to the rescue. Above all, the slave- 
trade—*“ all-important to the existence of 
the country ”—was diligently plied through 
the lakes and the inlets of Barataria. 

The winter of 1804-05 was freer from bick 
erings than the last had been. The intrigues 
of Spanish officials who lingered in the dis- 
trict were unavailable, and the Governor re- 
ported a gratifying state of order. On the 
2d of March, with many unwelcome safe- 
guards and limitations, the right was accord 
the people to elect a House of Representa- 
tives, and “to form for themselves a constit 
tion and State government so soon as the fr 
population of the territory should reach sixt 
thousand souls, in order to be admitted int 
the Union.” 

For a time following there was feverishn« 
rather than events. Great Britain and Spa 
were at war; Havana was open to neutr 
vessels ; the commerce of New Orleans w: 
stimulated. But the pertinacious lingering o! 
Casa-Calvo, Morales, and others,—whot 
Claiborne at last had to force away in Fel 
ruary, 1806,—the rumors they kept alive, th: 
fear of war with Spain, doubts as to how the 
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Creoles would or should stand, party strife 
among the Americans in New Orleans, and a 
fierce quarrel in the Church between the vicar- 


Orleans “an elegant barge,” equipped with 
sails and colors, and impelled by the stroke of 
ten picked oarsmen. It came down the harbor, 


general and the famed Pére Antoine, pastor drew in to the bank, and presently set ashore 


of the cathedral, kept the public mind in a 
perpetual ferment. Still, in all these things 
was only restiveness and discord, not 

lution. The Creoles had at length under 
gone their last transplanting, and taken root 
in American privileges and principles. From 


ther 
re\ 
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a small, slender, extremely handsome man, 
its only passenger. He bore letters from 
General Wilkinson, introducing him in New 
Orleans, and one, especially, to Daniel 
Clark, Wilkinson’s agent, stating that “ this 
great and honorable man would communicate 


MAINE, 


the guilt of the plot whose events were now to him many things improper to letter, and 


impending the Creole’s hand is clean. We 
have Claiborne’s testimony : 

“Were it not for the calumnies of some 
Frenchmen who are among us, and the in- 
trigues of a few ambitious, unprincipled men 
whose native language is English, I do be- 
lieve that the Louisianians would be very 
soon the most zealous and faithful members 
of our republic.” 

On the 4th of November, 1811, a conven- 
tion elected by the people of Orleans Terri 
tory met in New Orleans, and on the 28th 
of the following January adopted a State con- 
stitution; and on the 30th of April, 1812, 
Louisiana entered the Union. 


Il. 
BURR’S CONSPIRACY. 
On one of those summer evenings when 
e Creoles, in the early years of the century, 
‘re wont to seek the river air in domestic 
id social groups under the willow and china 
trees of their levee, there glided around the 
st bend of the Mississippi above New 


which he would not say to any other.” Clai- 
borne, the young Virginian whom President 
Jefferson had made Governor of Louisiana, 
wrote to Secretary Madison, “ Colonel Burr 
arrived in this city on this evening.” 
The date was June 26, rhe 
tinguished visitor, a day or later, 
down to a banquet given to him by the 
He was now in full 


dis 


Sat 


1505. 
two 


unsuspecting Governor. 
downward career. Only a few years before, 
he had failed of the presidency by but one 
electoral vote. Only a few months had passed 
since, on completing his term, he had vacated 
the vice-presidency. In the last year of that 
term Alexander Hamilton had fallen by his 
hand. Friends and power, both, were lost. 
But he yet had strength in the West. Its 
people were still wild, restless, and eager for 
adventure. The conquest of ** ¢ rleans ” was 
a traditional idea. Its banks were full 
specie. Clouds of revolution were gathering 
all around the Gulf. The regions beyond the 
Red and Sabine rivers invited conquest. The 
earlier schemes of Adams and Hamilton, to 
seize Orleans Island and the Floridas for the 
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United States ; that of Miranda, to expel the 
Spanish power from the farther shores of the 
Gulf; the plottings of Wilkinson, to surrender 
the West into the hands of Spain —all these 


abandoned projects seem to have cast their 
shadows on the mind of Burr and colored his 
designs. 

The stern patriotism of the older States had 
weighed him in its balances and rejected him. 
He had turned with a vagueness of plan that 
waited for clearer definition on the chances 
of the future, and, pledged to no principle, 
had set out in quest of aggrandizement and 
empire, either on the Mississippi or among 
the civilizations that encircle the Gulf of 
Mexico, as the turn of events might decree. 
In the West he had met Wilkinson, and was 
now in correspondence with him. 

The Governor who had feasted him moved 
much in the gay society of the Creoles. It 
was not giddiness, but anxious thought and 
care that pushed him into such scenes. 
Troubles and afflictions marked his footsteps; 
his wife and child stricken down by yellow 
fever, her young brother-in-law rashly cham- 
pioning him against the sneers of his enemies, 
fallen in a duel—but it necessary 
avoid the error— Ulloa’s earlier error—of 
self-isolation. He wisely studied the social 
side of the people, and so viewed public 
questions from behind. 

The question ever before him—which he 
was incessantly asking himself, and which he 
showed an almost morbid wish to be always 
answering to the heads of departments at 


was to 
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Washington— was whether the Creoles over 
whom he was set to rule were loyal to the 
government of the nation. It tal 
question. lhe bonds of the Union, even out- 
side of Louisiana, were as vet slende1 nd 
frail. ‘The whole Mississippi valley was full 
of adventurers, suspected and 
unsuspected, ready to reap any advan 
whatever of any disaffection of the pe 
He knew there were such in New Orlear 

The difficulty of answering this question 
lay in one single, broad difference between 
Claiborne himself and the civilization which 
he had been sent to reconstruct into harmony 
with North American thought and action 
With him loyalty to the state meant ol 
ence to its laws. The Creole had never | 
taught that there was any necessary connec- 
tion between the two. ‘The Governor’s yo 
Virginian spirit assumed it as 
that a man would either keep the laws 
overturn them. It strange 
society to him, where one could be a patriot 
and yet ignore, evade, and override the laws, 
* Occasionally, in conversation with ladies,” 
—so he writes—‘“‘ I have denounced smug- 
gling as dishonest, and very generally a reply, 
in substance as follows, would returned : 
‘That is impossible, for my grandfather, or 
my father, or my husband was, under the 
Spanish Government, a great smuggler, and he 
was always esteemed an honest man.’” ‘They 
might have added, “ and loyal to the king.’ 

With men Claiborne had had 
trouble. \ beginning must be made,” said 
Poydras, a wealthy and benevolent French- 
man; “ we must be initiated into the sacred 
duties of freemen and the practices of liberty.” 
But the mass, both high and low, saw in the 
abandonment of smuggling or of the slave- 
trade only a surrender of existence—an ex- 
istence to which their own consciences and 
the ladies at the ball gave them a clean 
patent. These, by their angry obduracy, har- 
assed their governor with ungrounded fears 
of sedition. 

In fact, the issue before governor and peo- 
ple was one to which the question of fealty 
to government was quite subordinate. It was 
the struggle of a North American against 
Spanish American civilization. Burr must 
have seen this; and probably at this dat 
there was nothing clearly and absolutely 
fixed in his mind but this, that the forme: 
civilization had cast him off, and that he was 
about to offer himself to the latter. Now 
events were to answer the Governor’s haun 
ing question, and to give a new phase to the 
struggle between these two civilizations in the 
Mississippi valley. 

Colonel Burr remained in 
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ten or twelve days, receiving much social 
attention, and then left for St. Louis, saying 
he would return in October. But he did not 
appear. 

During the winter the question of bound- 
aries threatened war with Spain, and the 
anger of Spain rose high when, in February, 
1806, Claiborne expelled Casa Calvo and 
Morales, her agents, from the territory. Her 
governor stopped the transmission of the 
United States mails through Florida. Out- 
side, the Spaniards threatened ; inside, certain 
Americans of influence did hardly less. The 
Creoles were again supine. Pére Antoine, 
the beloved pastor of the cathedral, was sus- 
pected—unjustly—of sedition; Wilkinson 
with his forces was unaccountably idle. “ All 
is not right,” wrote Claiborne; “I know not 
whom to censure; but it seems to me that 
there is wrong somewhere.” 

The strange character of the Creole people 
perplexed and wearied Claiborne. Unstable 
and whimsical, public-spirited and sordid by 
turns, a display of their patriotism caused a 
certain day to be “ among the happiest of his 
life” ; and when autumn passed and toward its 
close their enthusiasm disappeared in the 
for money-getting, he “began to 


passion 
But, alike unknown in the Creole 


despair.” 


town —to money-getters and to patriots—the 


only real danger had passed. Wilkinson had 
decided to betray Burr. 

Late in September the General had arrived 
at Natchitoches, and had taken chief com- 
mand of the troops confronting the Spanish 
forces. On the 8th of October, one Samuel 
Swartwout brought him a confidential letter 
from Colonel Burr. He was received by Wilk- 
inson with much attention, stayed eight days, 
and then left for New Orleans. On the 2rst, 
Wilkinson determined to expose the plot. He 
dispatched a messenger to the President of 
the United States, bearing a letter which 
apprised him of Colonel Burr’s contemplated 
descent of the Mississippi with an armed force. 
Eight days later, the General arranged with 
the Spaniards for the troops under each flag 
to withdraw from the contested boundary, 
leaving its location to be settled by the two 
governments, and hastened toward New Or- 
leans, hurrying on in advance of him a force 
of artificers and a company of soldiers. 

Presently the people of New Orleans were 
startled from apathetic tranquillity into a 
state of panic. All unexplained, these troops 
had arrived, others had reénforced them; 
there was hurried repair and preparation ; 
and the air was agitated with rumors. To 
Claiborne, the revelation had at length come 
from various directions that Aaron Burr was 
plotting treason. Thousands were said to be 
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85 
involved with him; the first outbreak was 
expected to be in New Orleans. 

Wilkinson had arrived in the town. In the 
bombastic style of one who plays a part, he 
demanded of Claiborne the proclamation of 
martial law. Claiborne kindly, and with ex- 
pressions of confidence in the General, refused ; 
but the two met the city’s chamber of com- 
merce, laid the plot before it, and explained the 
needs of defense. Several thousand dollars were 
at once subscribed, and a transient embargo 
of the port recommended, for the purpose of 
procuring sailors for the four gun-boats and 
two bomb-ketches lying in the harbor. 

There were others in whose confidence 
Wilkinson held no place. The acting-gov- 
ernor of Mississippi wrote to Claiborne: 
“Should he [Colonel Burr] pass us, your 
fate will depend on the General, not on 
the Colonel. If I stop Burr, this may hold 
the General in his allegiance to the United 
States. But if Burr passes the territory with 
two thousand men, [ have no doubt but the 
General will be your worst enemy. Be on 
your guard against the wily General. He is 
not much better than Catiline. Consider him 
a traitor and act as if certain thereof. You 
may save yourself by it.” 

On Sunday, the 14th of December, a Dr. 
Erick Bollman was arrested by Wilkinson’s 
order. Swartwout and one Ogden had 
already been apprehended at Fort Adams, 
and were then confined on one of the bomb- 
ketches in the harbor. On the 16th, a court- 
officer, armed with writs of habeas corpus, 
sought in vain to hire a boat to carry him off 
to the bomb-ketch, and on the next day, 
when one could be procured, only Ogden 
could be found. 

He was liberated, but only to be re-arrested 
with one Alexander, and held in the face of 
the Aabeas corpus. The court issued an attach- 
ment against Wilkinson. It was powerless. 
The Judge—Workman—appealed to Clai- 
borne to sustain it with force. The Governor 
promptly declined, the Judge resigned, and 
Wilkinson ruled. 

One of Burr’s intimates was General Adair. 
On the 14th of January, 1807, he appeared 
in New Orleans unannounced. Colonel Burr, 
he said, with only a servant, would arrive in 
a few days. As he was sitting at dinner, his 
hotel was surrounded by regulars, an aide 
of Wilkinson appeared and arrested him ; he 
was confined, and presently was sent away. 
The troops beat to arms, regulars and militia 
paraded through the terrified city, and Judge 
Workman, with two others, were thrown into 
confinement. They were released within 
twenty-four hours ; but to intensify the general 
alarm, four hundred Spaniards from Pensa- 
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cola arrived at the mouth of Bayou St. John, a 
few miles from the city, on their way to Baton 
Rouge, and their commander asked of Clai- 
borne that he and his staff might pass through 
New Orleans. He was refused the liberty. 

All this time the Creoles had been silent. 
Now, however, through their legislature, they 
addressed their governor. They washed their 
hands of the treason which threatened the 
peace and safety of Louisiana, but boldly 
announced their intention to investigate the 
“ extraordinary measures” of Wilkinson and 
to complain to Congress. 

Burr, meanwhile, with the mere nucleus of 
a force, had set his expedition in motion, and 
at length, after twenty years’ threatening by the 
Americans of the West, a fleet of boats actually 
bore an armed expedition down the Ohio and 
out into the Mississippi, bent on conquest. 

But disaster lay in wait for it. It failed to 
gather weight as it came, and on the 28th of 
January the news reached New Orleans that 
Burr, having arrived at a point near Natchez 
with fourteen boats and about a hundred 


men, had been met by Mississippi militia, 
arrested, taken to Natchez, and released on 
bond to appear for trial at the next term of 
the Territorial Court. 

This bond Burr ignored, and left the Ter- 
ritory. The Governor of Mississippi offered 


$2000 for his apprehension, and on the 3d 
of March the welcome word came to New 
Orleans that he had been detected in disguise 
and re-arrested at Fort Stoddart, Alabama. 

About the middle of May, Wilkinson sailed 
from New Orleans to Virginia to testify in 
that noted trial which, though it did not end 
in the conviction of Burr, made final wreck 
of his designs, restored public tranquillity, and 
assured the country of the loyalty not only 
of the West, but also of the Creoles of Louisi- 
ana. The struggle between the two civiliza- 
tions withdrew finally into the narrowest 
limits of the Delta, and Spanish American 
thought found its next and last exponent in 
an individual without the ambition of empire, 
—a man polished, brave, and chivalrous; a 
patriot, and yet a contrabandist; an outlaw, 
and in the end a pirate. 


IV. 


THE WEST INDIAN IMMIGRATION. 


BETWEEN 1804 and 1810, New Orleans 
doubled its population. ‘The common notion 
is that there was a large influx of Americans. 
This was not the case. A careful estimate 
shows not more than 3100 of these in the 
city in 1809, yet in the following year the 
whole population, including the suburbs, was 
24,552. The Americans, therefore, were 
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numerically feeble. The increase came from 
another direction. 

Napoleon’s wars were convulsing Europe. 
The navies of his enemies fell upon the 
French West Indies. In Cuba large numbers 
of white and mulatto refugees who, in the St. 
Domingan insurrection, had escaped across 
to Cuba with their slaves, were now, by hos- 
tilities between France and Spain, forced 
again to become exiles. Within sixty days, 
between May and July, 1809, thirty-four ves- 
sels from Cuba set ashore in the streets of 
New Orleans nearly fifty-eight hundred per- 
sons,— whites, free mulattoes, and black slaves 
in almost equal numbers. Others came later, 
from Cuba, Guadaloupe, and other islands, 
until they amounted to ten thousand. Nearly 
all settled permanently in New Orleans. 

The Creoles of Louisiana received the 
Creoles of the West Indies with tender wel- 
comes. The state of society in the islands 
from which these had come needs no descrip- 
tion. As late as 1871, ’72, and ’73, there were 
in the island of Guadaloupe only three mar- 
riages to a thousand inhabitants. But they 
came to their better cousins with the ties of a 
common religion, a common tongue, much 
common sentiment, misfortunes that may 
have had some resemblance, and with the 
poetry of exile. They were reénforcements, 
too, at a moment when the power of the 
Americans—few in number, but potent in 
energies and advantages—was looked upon 
with hot jealousy. 

The Americans clamored against them, 
for they came in swarms. They brought little 
money or goods. They raised the price of 
bread and of rent. They lowered morals and 
disturbed order. Yet it was certainly true the 
Americans had done little to improve either 
of these. Some had come to stay; many 
more to make a fortune and get away; both 
sorts were simply and only seeking wealth. 

The West Indians had not come to a city 
whose civilization could afford to absorb 
them. The Creole element needed a better 
infusion, and yet it was probably the best in 
the community. The Spaniards were few and 
bad, described by one as capable of the vilest 
depredations, “a nuisance to the country,” 
and even by the mild Claiborne as “ for the 
most part * * * well suited for mischiev 
ous and wicked enterprises.” The free people 
of color were about two thousand, unaspiring, 
corrupted, and feeble. The floating popula- 
tion was extremely bad. Sailors from all parts 
of the world took sides, according to nation- 
ality, in bloody street riots and night brawls; 
and bargemen, flat-boatmen, and raftsmen, 
from the wild banks of the Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Cumberland, abandoned themselves at 
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the end of their journey to the most shameful 
and reckless excesses. The spirit of strife 
ran up into the better classes. A newspaper 
article reflecting upon Napoleon all but 
caused a riot. A public uprising was hardly 
prevented when three young navy officers 
released a slave girl who was being whipped. 
In September, 1807, occurred the “ batture 
riots.” The datture was the sandy deposits 
made by the Mississippi in front of the Fau- 
bourg St. Marie. The noted jurist, Edward 
Livingston, representing private claimants, 
took possession of this ground, and was op- 
posed by the public in two distinct outbreaks. 
In the second, the Creoles, ignoring the 
decision of the Supreme Court, rallied to the 
spot by thousands, and were quieted only -by 
the patient appeals of Claiborne, addressed 
to them on the spot, and by the recommittal 
of the contest to the United States Courts, in 
whose annals it is so well-known a cause. 
Preparations for war with Spain heightened 
the general fever. Claiborne’s letters dwell 
on the sad mixture of society. “ England,” 
he writes, “ has her partisans ; Ferdinand the 
Seventh, some faithful subjects; Bonaparte, 
his admirers; and there is a fourth descrip- 
tion of men, commonly called Burrites, who 
would join any standard which would promise 
rapine and plunder.” These last had a news- 
paper, “ La Lanterne Magique,” whose libels 
gave the executive much anxiety. 

Now, intosuch acity — say of fourteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, at most —swarm ten thousand 
white, yellow, and black West India islanders ; 
some with means, others in absolute destitu- 
tion, and “ many * * * of doubtful character 
and desperate fortune.” Americans, English, 
Spanish, cry aloud ; the laws forbid the impor- 
tation of slaves ; Claiborne adjures the Ameri- 
can consuls at Havana and Santiago de Cuba 
to stop the movement ; the free people of color 
are ordered point-blank to leave the country ; 
the actual effort is made to put the orderinto ex- 
ecution ; and still all three classes continue to 
pour into the streets, to throw themselves upon 
the town’s hospitality, and daily to increase the 
cost of living and the number of distressed poor. 

They came and they staid, all too readily 
dissolving into the corresponding parts of the 
native Creole community, and it is easier to 
underestimate than to exaggerate the silent 
results of an event that gave the French- 
speaking Louisianians twice the numerical 
power with which they had begun to wage 
their long battle against American absorption. 

v. 
THE PIRATES OF BARATARIA. 

Tue whole Gulf coast of Louisiana is an 
immense, wet, level expanse, covered every- 
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where, shoulder-high, with marsh-grasses, and 
indented by extensive bays that receive the 
rivers and larger bayous. Forsome sixty miles 
on either side of the Mississippi's mouth, it 
breaks into a grotesquely contorted shore- 
line and into bright archipelagoes of hun- 
dreds of small, reedy islands, with narrow and 
obscure channels writhing hither and thither 
between them. These mysterious passages, 
hidden from the eye that overglances the 
seemingly unbroken sunny leagues of sur- 
rounding distance, are threaded only by the 
far-seen white or red lateen-sail of the oyster- 
gatherer, or by the pirogue of the hunter 
stealing upon the myriads of wild fowl that in 
winter haunt these vast green wastes. 

To such are known the courses that enable 
them to avoid the frequent cu/s-de-sac of the 
devious shore, and that lead to the bayous 
which open the way to the inhabited interior. 
They lead through miles of clear, brown, 
silent waters, between low banks fringed with 
dwarf oaks, across pale distances of “ quaking 
prairie,” and at length, under the solemn 
shades of cypress swamps, to the near neigh- 
borhood of the Mississippi, from whose flood 
the process of delta-growth has cut the bayou 
off. Across the mouths of the frequent bays 
that indent this marshy coast-line stretch 
long, slender keys of dazzling, storm-heaped 
sand—sometimes of cultivable soil. 

About sixty miles south from the bank of 
the Mississippi, opposite New Orleans, lies 
Grande Terre, a very small island of this class, 
scarce two miles long, and a fourth as wide, 
stretching across two-thirds of the entrance 
of Barataria Bay, but leaving a pass of about 
a mile width at its western end, with a navi- 
gable channel. Behind this island the waters 
of the bay give a safe, deep harbor. At the 
west of the bay lies a multitude of small, 
fenny islands, interwoven with lakes, bays, 
and passes, named and unnamed, affording 
cunning exit to the bayous La Fourche and 
Terre Bonne and the waters still beyond. 
Northward the bay extends some sixteen 
miles, and then breaks in every direction into 
lakes and bayous. Through one of these— 
the bayou Barataria, with various other local 
names— a way opens irregularly northward. 
Now and then it widens into a lake, and 
narrows again, each time more than the last, 
until near its head a short canal is entered on 
the left, and six miles farther on you are 
stopped abruptly by the levee of the Missis- 
sippi. You mount its crown, and see opposite 
the low-lying city, withits spires peering up from 
the sunken plain ; its few wreaths of manufac- 
tory smoke, and the silent stir of its winding 
harbor. Canal street, its former upper bound- 
ary, is hidden two miles and a half away 
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down the stream. There are other Bara- 
tarian routes, through lakes Salvador or 
Des Allemands, and many obscure avenues 
of return toward the Gulf of Mexico or the 
maze of wet lands intervening. 

In the first decade of the century the wars 
of France had filled this gulf with her priva- 
teers. Spain’s rich commerce was the prey 
around which they hovered, and Guadaloupe 
and Martinique their island haunts. From 
these the English, operating in the West 
Indies, drove them out, and when in Febru- 
ary, 1810, Guadaloupe completed the list of 

, their conquests, the French privateers were as 
homeless as Noah’s raven. 

They were exiled on the open Gulf, with 
the Spaniards lining its every shore, except 
one, where American neutrality motioned them 
austerely away. This was Louisiana. But 
this, of all shores, suited them best. Thou- 
sands of their brethren already filled the 
streets of New Orleans, and commanded the 
sympathies of the native Creoles. The tangled 
water-ways of Barataria, so well known to 
smugglers and slavers, and to so few beside, 
leading by countless windings and intersec- 
tions to the markets of the thriving city, 
offered the rarest facilities for their purposes. 
Between this shelter and the distant harbors of 
France there could be no question of choice. 

Hither they came, fortified Grande Terre, 
built store-houses, sailed away upon the Gulf, 
and re-appeared with prizes which it seems 
were not always Spanish. The most seductive 
auctions followed. Ail along this coast there 
are high, probably natural, heaps of a species 
of small clam-shell. The aborigines, mound- 
builders, used them for temple-sites. A notable 
group of these mounds on one of the islands 
of Barataria became the privateers’ chief place 
of sale and barter. There was no scarcity of 
buyers from New Orleans and the surround- 
ing country. Goods were also smuggled up 
the various bayous, especially La Fourche. 
Then the captured vessels were burned or 
refitted, sails were spread again and prows 
were pointed toward the Spanish Main. The 
Baratarians had virtually revived, in miniature, 
the life of the long-extinct buccaneers. 

Their fame spread far and wide ; and while 
in neighboring States the scandalous openness 
of their traffic brought loud condemnation 
upon Louisiana citizens and officials alike, 
the merchants and planters of the Delta, 
profiting by these practices, with the general 
public as well, screened the contrabandists 
and defended their character. 

Much ink has been spilled from that day 
to this to maintain that they sailed under 
letters of marque. But certainly no commis- 
sion could be worth the unrolling when car- 
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ried by men who had removed themselves 
beyond all the restraints that even seem to 
distinguish privateering from piracy. They 
were often overstocked with vessels and 
booty, but they seem never to have been 
embarrassed with the care of prisoners. 

There lived at this time, in New Orleans, 
John and Pierre Lafitte. John, the younger, 
but more conspicuous of the two, was a 
handsome man, fair, with black hair and eyes, 
wearing his beard, as the fashion was, shaven 
neatly back from the front of his face. His 
manner was generally courteous, though he 
was irascible and in graver moments some- 
what harsh. He spoke fluently English, Span- 
ish, Italian, and French, using them with 
much affability at the hotel where he resided, 
and indicating, in the peculiarities of his 
French, his nativity in the city of Bordeaux. 

The elder brother was a sea-faring man and 
had served in the French navy. He appears 
to have been every way less showy than the 
other; but beyond doubt both men were 
above the occupation with which they began 
life in Louisiana. This was the trade of 
blacksmith, though at their forge, on the 
corner of St. Philip and Bourbon 
probably none but slave hands swung the 
sledge or shaped the horseshoe. 

It was during the embargo, enforced by 
the United States Government in 1808, that 
John Lafitte began to be a merchant. His 
store was in Royal street, where, behind a 
show of legitimate trade, he was busy running 
the embargo with goods and Africans. He 
wore the disguise carelessly. He was cool 
and intrepid and had only the courts to 
evade, and his unlawful adventures did not lift 
his name from the published lists of man 
agers of society balls or break his acquaint- 
ance with prominent legislators. 

In 1810 came the West Indian refugees 
and the Guadaloupian privateers. The strug- 
gle between the North American and the 
West Indian ideas of public order and morals 
took new energy on the moment. The plans 
of the “ set of bandits who infested the coast 
and overran the country” were described by 
Government as “extensive and well laid,” and 
the confession made that “so general seemed 
the disposition to aid in their concealment, that 
but faint hopes were entertained of detecting 
the parties and bringing them to justice.” 

Their trade was impudently open. Mer- 
chants gave and took orders for their goods 
in the streets of the town as frankly as for 
the merchandise of Philadelphia or New 
York. Frequent seizures lent zest to advent- 
ure without greatly impairing the extravagant 
profits of a commerce that paid neither duties 
nor first cost. 


Strects, 
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John and Pierre Lafitte became the com- 
mercial agents of the “ privateers.” By and 
by they were their actual chiefs. They won 
great prosperity for the band; prizes were 
rich and frequent, and slave cargoes profit- 
able. John Lafitte did not at this time go to 
sea. He equipped vessels, sent them on their 
cruises, sold their prizes and slaves, and 
moved hither and thither throughout the 
Delta, administering affairs with boldness 
and sagacity. The Mississippi’s “ coasts” 
in the parishes of St. James and St. John the 
Baptist were often astir with his known pres- 
ence, and his smaller vessels sometimes pierced 
the interior as far as Lac des Allemands. He 
knew the value of popular admiration, and 
was often at country balls, where he enjoyed 
the fame of great riches and courage, and 
seduced many of the simple Acadian youth 
to sail in his cruises. His two principal cap- 
tains were Beluche and Dominique You. 
“Captain Dominique” was small, graceful, 
fair, of a pleasant, even attractive face, and a 
skillful sailor, There were also Gambi, a 


handsome Italian, who died only a few years 
ago at the old pirate village of Cheniére 
Caminada; and Rigoult, a dark Frenchman, 
whose ancient house still stands on Grande 
Isle, the island next to Grande Terre on the 
west. And yet again Johnness and Johannot, 


unless—which appears likely —these were 
only the realnames of Dominique and Beluche. 

Expeditions went out against these men 
more than once; but the Government was 
pre-occupied and embarrassed and the expe- 
ditions seemed feebly conceived. They only 
harassed the Baratarians, drove them to the 
mouth of La Fourche in vessels too well armed 
to be attacked in transports, and did not 
prevent their prompt return to Grande ‘Terre. 

The revolution for the independence of the 
Colombian States of South America began. 
Venezuela declared her independence in July, 
1811. The Baratarians procured letters of 
marque from the patriots in Carthagena, 
lowered the French flag, ran up the new 
standard, and thus far and no farther joined 
the precarious fortunes of the new states, 
while Barataria continued to be their haunt 
and booty their only object. 

They reached the height of their fortune in 
1813. Their moral condition had declined 
in proportion. “ Among them,” the 
Governor, “are some St. Domingo negroes 
of the most desperate character, and no 
worse than most of their white associates.” 
Their avowed purpose, he says, was to cruise 
on the high seas and commit “ depredations 
and piracies on the vessels of nations in peace 
with the United States.” 

One of these nations was the British. 


says 
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merchantmen were captured in the Gulf and 
sold behind Grande Terre. The English more 
than once sought redress with their own 
powder and shot. On the 23d of June, 1813, 
a British sloop-of-war anchored off the outer 
end of the channel at the mouth of La 
Fourche and sent her boats to attack two 
privateers lying under the lee of Cat Island ; 
but the pirates stood ground and repulsed 
them with considerable loss. 

Spain, England, and the United States 
were now their enemies; yet they grew bolder 
and more outrageous. Smuggling increased. 
The Government was “set at defiance in 
broad daylight.” “I remember,” reads a 
manuscript kindly furnished the present writer, 
‘when three Spanish vessels were brought 
in to Caillou Islands. They were laden with 
a certain Spanish wine, and the citizens of 
Attakapas went out to see them and pur- 
chased part of the captured cargoes. There 
were no traces of the former crews.” 

In October, 1813, a revenue officer seized 
some contraband goods near New Orleans. 
He was fired upon by a party under John 
Lafitte, one of his men wounded, and the goods 
taken from him. The Governor offered $500 
for Lafitte’s apprehension, but without avail. 

Che shell-mound where the Baratarians 
held their sales was called “the Temple.” 
In January, 1814, four hundred and fifteen 
negroes, consigned to John and Pierre La- 
fitte, were to be auctioned at this place. An 
inspector of customs and twelve men were 
stationed at the spot. John Lafitte attacked 
them, killed the inspector, wounded two men, 
and made the rest prisoners. 

Still he was not arrested. His island was 
fortified, his schooners and feluccas were 
swift, his men were well organized and num- 
bered four hundred, the Federal Government 
was getting the worst of it in war with Great 
Britain, and, above all, the prevalence of West 
Indian ideas in New Orleans was a secure 
shelter. He sent his spoils daily up La Fourche 
to Donaldsonville on the Mississippi, and to 
other points. Strong, well-armed escorts pro- 
tected them. Claiborne asked the legislature 
to raise one hundred men for six months’ 
service. The request was neglected. At the 
same time a filibustering expedition against 
Texas was only stopped by energetic meas 
ures. The Federal courts could effect noth- 
ing. An expedition captured both Lafittes, 
but they disappeared, and the writs were 
returned “ not found.” 

But now the tide turned. Society began to 
repudiate the outlaws. In July, 1814, a grand 
jury denounced them as pirates, and exhorted 
the people “to remove the stain that has fallen 
on all classes of society in the minds of the 
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good people of the sister States.” Indict- 
ments were found against one Johnness and 
one Johannot for piracies in the Gulf, and 
against Pierre Lafitte as accessory. Lafitte 
was arrested, bail was refused, and he found 
himself at last shut up in the calaboza. 


Vi. 


BARATARIA DESTROYED, 


WEIGHING all the facts, it is small wonder 
that the Delta Creoles coquetted with the 
Baratarians. To say no more of Spanish 
American or French West Indian tincture, 
there was the embargo. There were the war- 
ships of Europe skimming ever to and fro in 
the entrances and exits of the Gulf. Rarely 
in days of French or Spanish rule had this 
purely agricultural country and non-manufact- 
uring town been so removed to the world’s end 
as just at this time. The Mississippi, northward, 
was free; but its perils had hardly lessened 
since the days of Spanish rule. Then it was 
said, in a curious old Western advertisement 
of 1797, whose English is worthy of notice: 


“ No danger need be apprehended from the enemy, 
as every person whatever will be under cover, made 
proof against rifle or musket balls, and convenient 
port-holes for firing out of. Each of the boats are 
armed with six pieces, carry a pound ball, also a num 
ber of muskets, and amply supplied with plenty of 
ammunition, strongly manned with choice hands, and 
masters of approved knowledge.” 


Scarcely any journey, now, outside of Asia 
and Africa, is more arduous than was then the 
trip from St. Louis to New Orleans. Vagabond 
Indians, white marauders, Spanish-armed ex- 
tortion and arrest, and the natural perils of 
the stream, made the river little, if any, less 
dangerous than the Gulf. Culbert and Magli- 
bray were the baser Lafittes of the Missis- 
sippi, and Cottonwood Creek their Barataria. 

And the labors and privations were greater 
than the dangers. The conveyances were 
keel-boats, barges, and flat-boats. The flat- 
boats, at New Orleans, were broken up for 
their lumber, their slimy gunwales forming 
along the open gutter’s edge in many of the 
streets a narrow and treacherous substitute 
for a pavement. The keel-boats and barges 
returned up-stream, propelled now by sweeps 
and now by warping or by cordelle (hand 
tow-ropes), consuming “ three or four months 
of the most painful toil that can be imag- 
ined.” Exposure and bad diet “ ordinarily 
destroyed one-third of the crew.” 

But on the roth of January, 1812, there 
had pushed in to the landing at New Orleans 
a sky-blue thing with a long bowsprit, “ built 
after the fashion of a ship, with port-holes in 
the side,” and her cabin in the hold. She 
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was the precursor of the city’s future great- 
ness, the Or/eans, from Pittsburg, the first 
steam vessel on the Mississippi. 

Here was a second freedom of the great 
river mightier than that wrested from Spain, 
Commercial grandeur seemed just at hand, 
All Spanish America was asserting its inde. 
pendence ; Whitney’s genius was making cot- 
ton the world’s greatest staple ; immigrants 
were swarming into the West; the Mississippi 
valley would be the provision-house of Eu- 
rope, the importer of untold millions of 
manufactures ; New Orleans would keep the 
only gate. Instead of this, in June, 1812, 
Congress declared war against Great Britain. 
Barataria seemed indispensable, and New 
Orleans was infested with dangers. 

In 1813, Wilkinson, still commanding in 
the West, marched to the Mobile ; in April he 
drove the Spaniards out of Fort Charlotte 
and raised a small fortification, Fort Bow- 
yer, to command the entrance of Mobile Bay. 
Thus the Spanish, neighbors only less objec- 
tionable than the British, were crowded back 
to Pensacola. But, this done, Wilkinson was 
ordered to the Canadian frontier, and even 
took part of his few regulars with him. 

The English were already in the Gulf; the 
Indians were growing offensive ; in July seven 
hundred crossed the Perdido into Mississippi; 
in September massacred three hundred and 
fifty whites at Fort Mimms, and opened the 
Creek war. Within New Orleans bands of 
drunken Choctaws roamed the streets. The 
Baratarians were seen daily in the public 
resorts. Incendiary fires became alarmingly 
common, and the déatture troubles again 
sprang up. Naturally, at such a junction, La- 
fitte and his men reached the summit of power. 

In February, 1814, four hundred country 
militia reported at Magazine Barracks, oppo- 
site New Orleans. The Governor tried to 
force out the city militia. He got only clam- 
orous denunciation and refusal to obey. ‘The 
country muster offered their aid to enforce 
the order. The city companies heard of it, 
and only Claiborne’s discreetness averted the 
mortifying disaster of a battle without an 
enemy. The country militia, already desert- 
ing, was disbanded. Even the legislature 
withheld its support, and Claiborne was every 
where denounced as a traitor. He had to 
report to the President his complete failure. 
Stull, he insisted apologetically, the people 
were emphatically ready to “ turn out in casé 
of actual invasion.” Only so patient a man 
could understand that the Creoles were con- 
scientious in their lethargy. Fortunately the 
invasion did not come until the Creek war had 
brought to view the genius of Andrew Jackson. 

In Apnl, Government raised the embargo. 
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But the relief was tardy; the banks sus- 
pended. Word came that Paris had fallen. 
Napoleon had abdicated. England would 
throw new vigor into the war with America, 
and could spare troops for the conquest of 
Louisiana. 

In August the Creeks made peace. Some 
British officers landed at Apalachicola, Flor- 
ida, bringing artillery. Some disaffected 
Creeks joined them and were by them armed 
and drilled. But now, at length, the Govern- 
ment took steps to defend the South-west. 

General Jackson was given the undertak- 
ing. He wrote to Claiborne to hold his militia 
ready to march—an order very easy to give. 
In September he repaired to Mobile, which 
was already threatened. The British Colonel 
Nicholls had landed at Pensacola with some 
companies of infantry, from two sloops-of- 
war. The officers from Apalachicola and a 
considerable body of Indians had joined 
him, without objection from the Spaniards. 

Suddenly attention was drawn to the Bara- 
tarians. On the third of September an armed 
brig had appeared off Grande Terre. She 
fired on an inbound vessel, forcing her to run 
aground, tacked, and presently anchored 
some six miles from shore. Certain of the 
islanders went off in a boat, ventured too 
near, and, turning to retreat, were overhauled 
by the brig’s pinnace, carrying British colors 
and a white flag. In the pinnace were two 
naval officers and a captain of infantry. They 
asked for Mr. Lafitte, one officer speaking in 
French for the other. 

“ He is ashore,” said the chief person in the 
island boat, and received a packet addressed 
“To Mr. Lafitte, Barataria.” The officers 
asked that it be carefully delivered to him 
in person. The receiver of it, however, 
induced them to continue on, and when they 
were plainly in his power revealed himself. 

“TI, myself, am Mr. Lafitte.” As they drew 
near the shore, he counseled them to conceal 
their business from his men. More than two 
hundred Baratarians lined the beach clamor- 
ing for the arrest of the “spies,” but Lafitte 
contrived to get them safely to his dwelling, 
quieted his men, and opened the packet. 

There were four papers in it. First, Colonel 
Nicholls’s appeal to the Creoles to help restore 
Louisiana to Spain; to Spaniards, French, 
Italians, and Britons, to aid in abolishing 
American usurpation; and to Kentuckians, 
to exchange supplies for money, and neutral- 
ity for an open Mississippi. Second, his letter 
to Lafitte offering a naval captain’s commis- 
sion to him, lands to all his followers, and 
protection in persons and property to all, if 
the pirates, with their fleet, would put them- 
selves under the British naval commander, 
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and announcing the early invasion of Louisi- 
ana with a powerful force. Third, an order 
from the naval commander in Pensacola Bay, 
to Captain Lockyer, the bearer of the packet, 
to procure restitution at Barataria for certain 
late piracies, or to “carry destruction over 
the whole place”; but also repeating Colonel 
Nicholls’s overtures. And fourth, a copy of 
the orders under which Captain Lockyer had 
come. He was to secure the Baratarians’ 
coéperation in an attack on Mobile, or, at all 
events, their neutrality. According to Lafitte, 
the captain added verbally the offer of $30,000 
and many other showy inducements. 

Lafitte asked time to consider. He with- 
drew; when in a moment the three officers 
and their crew were seized by the pirates and 
imprisoned. They were kept in confinement 
all night. In the morning Lafitte appeared, 
and, with many apologies for the rudeness of 
his men, conducted the officers to their pin- 
nace, and they went off to the brig. The same 
day he addressed a letter to Captain Lockyer 
asking a fortnight to “ put his affairs in order,” 
when he would be “entirely at his disposal.” 
It is noticeable for its polished dignity and 
the purity of its English. 

Was this anything more than stratagem ? 
The Spaniard and Englishman were his foe 
and his prey. The Creoles were his friends. 
His own large interests were scattered all 
over Lower Louisiana. His patriotism has 
been overpraised ; and yet we may allow him 
patriotism. His whole war, on the main-land 
side, was only with a set of ideas not super- 
ficially fairer than his own. They seemed to 
him unsuited to the exigencies of the times 
and the country. Thousands of Louisianians 
thought as he did. They and he—to borrow 
from a distance the phrase of another— were 
“ polished, agreeable, dignified, averse to base- 
ness and vulgarity.” They accepted friend- 
ship, honor, and party faith as_ sufficient 
springs of action, and only dispensed with 
the sterner question of mght and wrong. 
True, Pierre, his brother, and Dominique, his 
most intrepid captain, lay then in_ the 
calaboza. Yet should able to take 
care of himself against all comers and all 
fates, so scornful of all subordination, for a 
paltry captain’s commission and a doubtful 
thirty thousand, help his life-time enemies to 
invade the country and city of his commer- 
cial and social intimates ? 

He sat down and penned a letter to his 
friend Blanque, of the legislature, and sent 
the entire British packet, asking but one favor, 
the “amelioration of the situation of his un- 
happy brother”; and the next morning one 
of the New Orleans papers contained the 
following advertisement : 


he, so 
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down the stream. There are other Bara- 
tarian routes, through lakes Salvador or 
Des Allemands, and many obscure avenues 
of return toward the Gulf of Mexico or the 
maze of wet lands intervening. 

In the first decade of the century the wars 
of France had filled this gulf with her priva- 
teers. Spain’s rich commerce was the prey 
around which they hovered, and Guadaloupe 
and Martinique their island haunts. From 
these the English, operating in the West 
Indies, drove them out, and when in Febru- 
ary, 1810, Guadaloupe completed the list of 

, their conquests, the French privateers were as 
homeless as Noah’s raven. 

They were exiled on the open Gulf, with 
the Spaniards lining its every shore, except 
one, where American neutrality motioned them 
austerely away. This was Louisiana. But 
this, of all shores, suited them best. Thou- 
sands of their brethren already filled the 
streets of New Orleans, and commanded the 
sympathies of the native Creoles. The tangled 
water-ways of Barataria, so well known to 
smugglers and slavers, and to so few beside, 
leading by countless windings and intersec- 
tions to the markets of the thriving city, 
offered the rarest facilities for their purposes. 
Between this shelter and the distant harbors of 
France there could be no question of choice. 

Hither they came, fortified Grande Terre, 
built store-houses, sailed away upon the Gulf, 
and re-appeared with prizes which it seems 
were not always Spanish. The most seductive 
auctions followed. All along this coast there 
are high, probably natural, heaps of a species 
of small clam-shell. The aborigines, mound- 
builders, used them for temple-sites. A notable 
group of these mounds on one of the islands 
of Barataria became the privateers’ chief place 
of sale and barter. There was no scarcity of 
buyers from New Orleans and the surround- 
ing country. Goods were also smuggled up 
the various bayous, especially La Fourche. 
Then the captured vessels were burned or 
refitted, sails were spread again and prows 
were pointed toward the Spanish Main. The 
Baratarians had virtually revived, in miniature, 
the life of the long-extinct buccaneers. 

Their fame spread far and wide ; and while 
in neighboring States the scandalous openness 
of their traffic brought loud condemnation 
upon Louisiana citizens and officials alike, 
the merchants and planters of the Delta, 
profiting by these practices, with the general 
public as well, screened the contrabandists 
and defended their character. 

Much ink has been spilled from that day 
to'this to maintain that they sailed under 
letters of marque. But certainly no commis- 
sion could be worth the unrolling when car- 


ried by men who had removed themselves 
beyond all the restraints that even seem to 
distinguish privateering from piracy. They 
were often overstocked with vessels and 
booty, but they seem never to have been 
embarrassed with the care of prisoners. 

There lived at this time, in New Orleans, 
John and Pierre Lafitte. John, the younger, 
but more conspicuous of the two, was a 
handsome man, fair, with black hair and eyes, 
wearing his beard, as the fashion was, shaven 
neatly back from the front of his face. His 
manner was generally courteous, though he 
was irascible and in graver moments some- 
what harsh. He spoke fluently English, Span- 
ish, Italian, and French, using them with 
much affability at the hotel where he resided, 
and indicating, in the peculiarities of his 
French, his nativity in the city of Bordeaux. 

The elder brother was a sea-faring man and 
had served in the French navy. He appears 
to have been every way less showy than the 
other; but beyond doubt both men were 
above the occupation with which they began 
life in Louisiana. This was the trade of 
blacksmith, though at their forge, on the 
corner of St. Philip and Bourbon streets, 
probably none but slave hands swung the 
sledge or shaped the horseshoe. 

It was during the embargo, enforced by 
the United States Government in 1808, that 
John Lafitte began to be a merchant. His 
store was in Royal street, where, behind a 
show of legitimate trade, he was busy running 
the embargo with goods and Africans. He 
wore the disguise carelessly. He was cool 
and intrepid and had only the courts to 
evade, and his unlawful adventures did not lift 
his name from the published lists of man- 
agers of society balls or break his acquaint- 
ance with prominent legislators. 

In 1810 came the West Indian refugees 
and the Guadaloupian privateers. The strug- 
gle between the North American and the 
West Indian ideas of public order and morals 
took new energy on the moment. The plans 
of the “ set of bandits who infested the coast 
and overran the country” were described by 
Government as “extensive and well laid,” and 
the confession made that “so general seemed 
the disposition to aid in their concealment, that 
but faint hopes were entertained of detecting 
the parties and bringing them to justice.” 

Their trade was impudently open. Mer- 
chants gave and took orders for their goods 
in the streets of the town as frankly as for 
the merchandise of Philadelphia or New 
York. Frequent seizures lent zest to advent- 
ure without greatly impairing the extravagant 
profits of a commerce that paid neither duties 
nor first cost. 
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John and Pierre Lafitte became the com- 
mercial agents of the “ privateers.” By and 
by they were their actual chiefs. They won 
great prosperity for the band; prizes were 
nch and frequent, and slave cargoes profit- 
able. John Lafitte did not at this time go to 
sea. He equipped vessels, sent them on their 
cruises, sold their prizes and slaves, and 
moved hither and thither throughout the 
Delta, administering affairs with boldness 
and sagacity. The Mississippi's “ coasts” 
in the parishes of St. James and St. John the 
Baptist were often astir with his known pres- 
ence, and his smaller vessels sometimes pierced 
the interior as far as Lac des Allemands. He 
knew the value of popular admiration, and 
was often at country balls, where he enjoyed 
the fame of great riches and courage, and 
seduced many of the simple Acadian youth 
to sail in his cruises. His two principal cap- 
tains were Beluche and Dominique You. 
“Captain Dominique” was small, graceful, 
fair, of a pleasant, even attractive face, and a 
skillful sailor, There were also Gambi, a 


handsome Italian, who died only a few years 
ago at the old pirate village of Cheniére 
Caminada; and Rigoult, a dark Frenchman, 
whose ancient house still stands on Grande 
Isle, the island next to Grande Terre on the 
west. And yet again Johnness and Johannot, 


unless— which appears likely —these were 
only the real names of Dominique and Beluche. 

Expeditions went out against these men 
more than once; but the Government was 
pre-occupied and embarrassed and the expe- 
ditions seemed feebly conceived. They only 
harassed the Baratarians, drove them to the 
mouth of La Fourche in vessels too well armed 
to be attacked in transports, and did not 
prevent their prompt return to Grande Terre. 

The revolution for the independence of the 
Colombian States of South America began. 
Venezuela declared her independence in July, 
1811. The Baratarians procured letters of 
marque from the patriots in Carthagena, 
lowered the French flag, ran up the new 
standard, and thus far and no farther joined 
the precarious fortunes of the new states, 
while Barataria continued to be their haunt 
and booty their only object. 

They reached the height of their fortune in 
1813. Their moral condition had declined 
in proportion. “Among them,” says the 
Governor, “are some St. Domingo negroes 
of the most desperate character, and no 
worse than most of their white associates.” 
Their avowed purpose, he says, was to cruise 
on the high seas and commit “ depredations 
and piracies on the vessels of nations in peace 
with the United States.” . 

One of these nations was the British. Its 
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merchantmen were captured in the Gulf and 
sold behind Grande Terre. The English more 
than once sought redress with their own 
powder and shot. On the 23d of June, 1813, 
a British sloop-of-war anchored off the outer 
end of the channel at the mouth of La 
Fourche and sent her boats to attack two 
privateers lying under the lee of Cat Island ; 
but the pirates stood ground and repulsed 
them with considerable loss. 

Spain, England, and the United States 
were now their enemies ; yet they grew bolder 
and more outrageous. Smuggling increased. 
The Government was “set at defiance in 
broad daylight.” “I remember,” reads a 
manuscript kindly furnished the present writer, 
““when three Spanish vessels were brought 
in to Caillou Islands. They were laden with 
a certain Spanish wine, and the citizens of 
Attakapas went out to see them and pur- 
chased part of the captured cargoes. There 
were no traces of the former crews.” 

In October, 1813, a revenue officer seized 
some contraband goods near New Orleans. 
He was fired upon by a party under John 
Lafitte, one of his men wounded, and the goods 
taken from him. The Governor offered $500 
for Lafitte’s apprehension, but without avail. 

The shell-mound where the Baratarians 
held their sales was called “the Temple.” 
In January, 1814, four hundred and fifteen 
negroes, consigned to John and Pierre La- 
fitte, were to be auctioned at this place. An 
inspector of customs and twelve men were 
stationed at the spot. John Lafitte attacked 
them, killed the inspector, wounded two men, 
and made the rest prisoners. 

Still he was not arrested. His island was 
fortified, his schooners and feluccas were 
swift, his men were well organized and num- 
bered four hundred, the Federal Government 
was getting the worst of it in war with Great 
Britain, and, above all, the prevalence of West 
Indian ideas in New Orleans was a secure 
shelter. He sent his spoils daily up La Fourche 
to Donaldsonville on the Mississippi, and to 
other points. Strong, well-armed escorts pro- 
tected them. Claiborne asked the legislature 
to raise one hundred men for six months’ 
service. The request was neglected. At the 
same time a filibustering expedition against 
Texas was only stopped by energetic meas- 
ures. The Federal courts could effect noth- 
ing. An expedition captured both Lafittes, 
but they disappeared, and the writs were 
returned “ not found.” 

But now the tide turned. Society began to 
repudiate the outlaws. In July, 1814, a grand 
jury denounced them as pirates, and exhorted 
the people “to remove the stain that has fallen 
on all classes of society in the minds of the 
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good people of the sister States.” Indict- 
ments were found against one Johnness and 
one Johannot for piracies in the Gulf, and 
against Pierre Lafitte as accessory. Lafitte 
was arrested, bail was refused, and he found 
himself at last shut up in the calaboza. 


VI. 
BARATARIA DESTROYED. 


WEIGHING all the facts, it is small wonder 
that the Delta Creoles coquetted with the 
Baratarians. To say no more of Spanish 
American or French West Indian tincture, 
there was the embargo. There were the war- 
ships of Europe skimming ever to and fro in 
the entrances and exits of the Gulf. Rarely 
in days of French or Spanish rule had this 
purely agricultural country and non-manufact- 
uring town been so removed to the world’s end 
as just at this time. The Mississippi, northward, 
was free; but its perils had hardly lessened 
since the days of Spanish rule. Then it was 
said, in a curious old Western advertisement 
of 1797, whose English is worthy of notice: 


“ No danger need be apprehended from the enemy, 
as every person whatever will be under cover, made 
proof against rifle or musket balls, and convenient 
port-holes for firing out of. Each of the boats are 
armed with six pieces, carry a pound ball, also a num- 
ber of muskets, and amply supplied with plenty of 
ammunition, strongly manned with choice hands, and 
masters of approved knowledge.” 


Scarcely any journey, now, outside of Asia 
and Africa, is more arduous than was then the 
trip from St. Louis to New Orleans. Vagabond 
Indians, white marauders, Spanish-armed ex- 
tortion and arrest, and the natural perils of 
the stream, made the river little, if any, less 
dangerous than the Gulf. Culbert and Magli- 
bray were the baser Lafittes of the Missis- 
sippi, and Cottonwood Creek their Barataria. 

And the labors and privations were greater 
than the dangers. The conveyances were 
keel-boats, barges, and flat-boats. The flat- 
boats, at New Orleans, were broken up for 
their lumber, their slimy gunwales forming 
along the open gutter’s edge in many of the 
streets a narrow and treacherous substitute 
for a pavement. The keel-boats and barges 
returned up-stream, propelled now by sweeps 
and now by warping or by cordelle (hand 
tow-ropes), consuming “ three or four months 
of the most painful toil that can be imag- 
ined.” Exposure and bad diet “ ordinarily 
destroyed one-third of the crew.” 

But on the roth of January, 1812, there 
had pushed in to the landing at New Orleans 
a sky-blue thing with a long bowsprit, “ built 
after the fashion of a ship, with port-holes in 
the side,” and her cabin in the hold. She 
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was the precursor of the city’s future great. 
ness, the Or/eans, from Pittsburg, the first 
steam vessel on the Mississippi. 

Here was a second freedom of the grea 
river mightier than that wrested from Spain, 
Commercial grandeur seemed just at hand, 
All Spanish America was asserting its inde. 
pendence ; Whitney’s genius was making cot. 
ton the world’s greatest staple; immigrants 
were swarming into the West; the Mississippi 
valley would be the provision-house of Ev. 
rope, the importer of untold millions of 
manufactures ; New Orleans would keep the 
only gate. Instead of this, in June, 1812, 
Congress declared war against Great Britain, 
Barataria seemed indispensable, and New 
Orleans was infested with dangers. 

In 1813, Wilkinson, still commanding in 
the West, marched to the Mobile ; in April he 
drove the Spaniards out of Fort Charlotte 
and raised a small fortification, Fort Bow. 
yer, to command the entrance of Mobile Bay. 
Thus the Spanish, neighbors only less objec- 
tionable than the British, were crowded back 
to Pensacola. But, this done, Wilkinson was 
ordered to the Canadian frontier, and even 
took part of his few regulars with him. 

The English were already in the Gulf; the 
Indians were growing offensive ; in July seven 
hundred crossed the Perdido into Mississippi; 
in September massacred three hundred and 
fifty whites at Fort Mimms, and opened the 
Creek war. Within New Orleans bands of 
drunken Choctaws roamed the streets. The 
Baratarians were seen daily in the public 
resorts. Incendiary fires became alarmingly 
common, and the éatfure troubles again 
sprang up. Naturally, at such a junction, La- 
fitte and his men reached the summit of power. 

In February, 1814, four hundred country 
militia reported at Magazine Barracks, oppo- 
site New Orleans. The Governor tried to 
force out the city militia. He got only clam- 
orous denunciation and refusal to obey. The 
country muster offered their aid to enforce 
the order. The city companies heard of it, 
and only Claiborne’s discreetness averted the 
mortifying disaster of a battle without an 
enemy. The country militia, already desert- 
ing, was disbanded. Even the legislature 
withheld its support, and Claiborne was every- 
where denounced as a traitor. He had to 
report to the President his complete failure. 
Stull, he insisted apologetically, the people 
were emphatically ready to “ turn out in case 
of actual invasion.” Only so patient a man 
could understand that the Creoles were con- 
scientious in their lethargy. Fortunately the 
invasion did not come until the Creek war had 
brought to view the genius of Andrew Jackson. 

In April, Government raised the embargo. 
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But the relief was tardy; the banks sus- 

nded. Word came that Paris had fallen. 
Napoleon had abdicated. England would 
throw new vigor into the war with America, 
and could spare troops for the conquest of 
Louisiana. 

In August the Creeks made peace. Some 
British officers landed at Apalachicola, Flor- 
ida, bringing artillery. Some disaffected 
Creeks joined them and were by them armed 
and drilled. But now, at length, the Govern- 
ment took steps to defend the South-west. 

General Jackson was given the undertak- 
ing. He wrote to Claiborne to hold his militia 
ready to march—an order very easy to give. 
In September he repaired to Mobile, which 
was already threatened. The British Colonel 
Nicholls had landed at Pensacola with some 
companies of infantry, from two sloops-of- 
war. The officers from Apalachicola and a 
considerable body of Indians had joined 
him, without objection from the Spaniards. 

Suddenly attention was drawn to the Bara- 
tarians. On the third of September an armed 
brig had appeared off Grande Terre. She 
fired on an inbound vessel, forcing her to run 
aground, tacked, and presently anchored 
some six miles from shore. Certain of the 
islanders went off in a boat, ventured too 
near, and, turning to retreat, were overhauled 
by the brig’s pinnace, carrying British colors 
and a white flag. In the pinnace were two 
naval officers and a captain of infantry. They 
asked for Mr. Lafitte, one officer speaking in 
French for the other. 

“ He is ashore,” said the chief person in the 
island boat, and received a packet addressed 
“To Mr. Lafitte, Barataria.” The officers 
asked that it be carefully delivered to him 
in person. The receiver of it, however, 
induced them to continue on, and when they 
were plainly in his power revealed himself. 

“T, myself, am Mr. Lafitte.” As they drew 
near the shore, he counseled them to conceal 
their business from his men. More than two 
hundred Baratarians lined the beach clamor- 
ing for the arrest of the “spies,” but Lafitte 
contrived to get them safely to his dwelling, 
quieted his men, and opened the packet. 

There were four papers in it. First, Colonel 
Nicholls’s appeal to the Creoles to help restore 
Louisiana to Spain; to Spaniards, French, 
Italians, and Britons, to aid in abolishing 
American usurpation; and to Kentuckians, 
to exchange supplies for money, and neutral- 
ity for an open Mississippi. Second, his letter 
to Lafitte offering a naval captain’s commis- 
sion to him, lands to all his followers, and 
protection in persons and property to all, if 
the pirates, with their fleet, would put them- 
selves under the British naval commander, 
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and announcing the early invasion of Louisi- 
ana with a powerful force. Third, an order 
from the naval commander in Pensacola Bay, 
to Captain Lockyer, the bearer of the packet, 
to procure restitution at Barataria for certain 
late piracies, or to “carry destruction over 
the whole place”; but also repeating Colonel 
Nicholls’s overtures. And fourth, a copy of 
the orders under which Captain Lockyer had 
come. He was to secure the Baratarians’ 
coéperation in an attack on Mobile, or, at all 
events, their neutrality. According to Lafitte, 
the captain added verbally the offer of $30,000 
and many other showy inducements. 

Lafitte asked time to consider. He with- 
drew; when in a moment the three officers 
and their crew were seized by the pirates and 
imprisoned. They were kept in confinement 
all night. In the morning Lafitte appeared, 
and, with many apologies for the rudeness of 
his men, conducted the officers to their pin- 


- nace, and they went off to the brig. The same 


day he addressed a letter to Captain Lockyer 
asking a fortnight to “ put his affairs in order,” 
when he would be “entirely at his disposal.” 
It is noticeable for its polished dignity and 
the purity of its English. 

Was this anything more than stratagem ? 
The Spaniard and Englishman were his foe 
and his prey. The Creoles were his friends. 
His own large interests were scattered all 
over Lower Louisiana. His patriotism has 
been overpraised; and yet we may allow him 
patriotism. His whole war, on the main-land 
side, was only with a set of ideas not super- 
ficially fairer than his own. They seemed to 
him unsuited to the exigencies of the times 
and the country. Thousands of Louisianians 
thought as he did. They and he—to borrow 
from a distance the phrase of another— were 
“ polished, agreeable, dignified, averse to base- 
ness and vulgarity.” They accepted friend- 
ship, honor, and party faith as sufficient 
springs of action, and only dispensed with 
the sterner question of mght and wrong. 
True, Pierre, his brother, and Dominique, his 
most intrepid captain, lay then in the 
calaboza. Yet should he, so able to take 
care of himself against all comers and all 
fates, so scornful of all subordination, for a 
paltry captain’s commission and a doubtful 
thirty thousand, help his life-time enemies to 
invade the country and city of his commer- 
cial and social intimates ? 

He sat down and penned a letter to his 
friend Blanque, of the legislature, and sent 
the entire British packet, asking but one favor, 
the “ amelioration of the situation of his un- 
happy brother”; and the next morning one 
of the New Orleans papers contained the 
following advertisement : ; 
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$1000 REWARD 


WILL be paid for the apprehending of PIERRE 
LaFiItTTE, who broke and esca’ last night from the 
rison of the parish. Said Pierre Lafitte is about five 
eet ten inches height, stout made, light complexion, 
and somewhat cross-eyed, further description is con- 
sidered unnecessary, as he is very well known in the 
city. 

Said Lafitte took with him three negroes, to wit : 


(giving their names and those of their owners]; the 
eee reward will be paid to any person delivering the 
said Lafitte to the subscriber. 
J. H. Hoiianp, 
Keeper of the Prison. 


On the 7th, John Lafitte wrote again to 
Blanque,— the British brig and two sloops-of- 
war still hovered in the offing,— should he make 
overtures to the United States Government ? 
Blanque’s advice is not known; but on the 
roth, Lafitte made such overtures by letter to 
Claiborne, inclosed in one from Pierre Lafitte 
—who had joined him—to M. Blanque. 

The outlawed brothers offered themselves 
and their men to defend Barataria, asking 
only oblivion of the past. The high-spirited 
penods of John Lafitte challenge admiration, 
even while they betray tinges of sophistry 
that may or may not have been apparent to 
the writer. “All the offense I have com- 
mitted,” wrote he, “I was forced to by certain 
vices in our laws.” 

The heads of the small naval and military 
force then near New Orleans were Commo- 
dore Paterson and Colonel Ross. They had 
organized and were hurriedly preparing a 
descent upon the Baratarians. A general of 
the Creole militia was Villeré, son of the 
unhappy patriot of 1768. Claiborne, with 
these three officers, met in council, with the 
Lafittes’ letters and the British overtures 
before them, and debated the question 
whether the pirates’ services should be ac- 
cepted. Villeré voted yea, but Ross and 
Paterson stoutly nay, and thus it was de- 
cided. Nor did the British send ashore for 
Lafitte’s final answer; but lingered distantly 
for some days and then vanished. 

Presently the expedition of Ross and 
Paterson was ready. Stealing down the 
Mississippi, it was joined at the mouth by 
some gun-vessels, sailed westward into the 
Gulf, and headed for Barataria. There was 
the schooner Carolina, six gun-vessels, a 
tender, and a launch. On the 16th of Septem- 
ber they sighted Grande Terre, formed in line 
of battle, and stood for the entrance of the bay. 

Within the harbor, behind the low island, 
the pirate fleet was soon descried forming in 
line. Counting all, schooners and feluccas, 
there weve ten vessels. Two miles from shore 
the Carviina was stopped by shoal water, 
and the two heavier gun-vessels grounded. 


But armed boats were launched, and the 
attack entered the pass and moved on into 
the harbor. 

Soon two of the Baratarians’ vessels were 
seen to be on fire; another, attempting to 
escape, grounded, and the pirates, except a 
few brave leaders, were flying. One of the 
fired vessels burned, the other was boarded 
and saved, the one which grounded got off 
again and escaped. Ali the rest were pres- 
ently captured. At this moment, a fine, 
fully-armed schooner appeared outside the 
island, was chased and taken. Scarcely was 
this done when another showed herself to east- 
ward. The Carolina gave chase. The stranger 
stood for Grande Terre, and ran into water 
where the Carolina could not follow. Four 
boats were launched; whereupon the chase 
opened fire on the Carolina, and the gun- 
vessels in turn upon the chase, firing across 
the island from inside, and in half an hour 
she. surrendered. She proved to be the Gen- 
eral Bolivar, armed with one eighteen, two 
twelve, and one six-pounder. 

The nest was broken up. “ All their build- 
ings and establishments at Grande Terre and 
Grand Isle, with their telegraph and stores at 
Cheniére Caminada, were destroyed. On the 
last day of September, the elated squadron, 
with their prizes,—seven cruisers of Lafitte, 
and three armed schooners under Cartha- 
genian colors,—arrived in New Orleans har- 
bor amid the peal of guns from the old 
barracks and Fort St. Charles. 

But among the prisoners the commanding 
countenance of John Lafitte and the cross- 
eyed visage of his brother Pierre were not to 
be’ seen. Both men had escaped up Bayou 
La Fourche to the “ German Coast.” Others 
who had had like fortune by and by gathered 
on Last Island, some sixty miles west of 
Grande Terre, and others found asylum in 
New Orleans, where they increased the fear 
of internal disorder. 

Paterson and Ross struck the Baratarians 
just in time. The fortnight asked of the 
British by Lafitte expired the next day. The 
British themselyes were far away eastward, 
drawing off from an engagement of the day 
before, badly worsted. A force of seven hun- 
dred British troops, six hundred Indians, and 
four vessels of war had attacked Fort Bowyer, 
commanding the entrances of Mobile Bay and 
Missi ipPi Sound. Its small garrison had 
repulsed them and they retired again to 
Pensacola with serious loss, including a 
sloop-of-war grounded and burned. 

Now General Jackson gathered four thou- 
sand men on the Alabama River, regulars, 
Tennesseeans, and Mississippi dragoons, and 
early in November attacked Pensacola with 
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PLOTTERS AND PIRATES OF LOUISIANA. 


great spirit, took the two forts,—which the 
Spaniards had allowed the English to garri- 
son,—drove the English to their shipping 
and the Indians into the interior, and returned 
to Mobile. Here he again called on Claiborne 
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under “ Captains” Beluche and Dominique. 
One of the general’s later reports alludes to 
the Baratarians as “these gentlemen.” The 
battle was fought on the 8th of January. 
New Orleans emerged from the smoke 
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to muster his militia. Claiborne convened 
the legislature and laid the call before it. 

It was easy to count up the resources of 
defense: Patterson’s feeble navy, the weak 
Fort St. Philip on the river, the unfinished 
Fort Petites Coquilles on the Rigolets, Ross’s 
seven hundred regulars, a thousand militia, 
mustered at last after three imperative calls, 
a wretchedly short supply of ammunition — 
nothing more. “Our situation,” says La 
Carriére Latour, “ seemed desperate.” Twelve 
thousand chosen British troops were known 
to have sailed for Louisiana. 

Measures of defense were pushed on. Forts 
and stockades were manned, new companies 
and battalions were mustered, among them 
one of Choctaw Indians and two of free men 
of color. Jails were emptied to swell the ranks. 

And now John Lafitte, encouraged by 
Claiborne and the legislature, came forward 
again. Jackson, in one of his proclamations, 
had called the Baratarians “ hellish banditti,” 
whose aid he spurned. But now these two 
intrepid leaders met face to face in a room 
that may still be pointed out in the old 
cabildo, and the services of Lafitte and his 
skilled artillerists were offered and accepted 
for the defense of the city. All proceedings 
against them were suspended; some were 
sent to man the siege-guns of Forts Petites 
Coquilles, St. John, and St. Philip, and 
others were enrolled in a body of artillery 
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of General Jackson’s great victory com- 
paratively Americanized. Peace followed, or 
rather the tardy news of peace, which had 
been sealed at Ghent more than a fortnight 
before the battle. With peace came open 
ports. The highways of commercial greatness 
crossed each other in the custom-house, not 
behind it, as in Spanish or embargo days, and 
the Baratarians were no longer esteemed a 
public necessity. Scattered, used, and par- 
doned, they passed into eclipse—not total, 
but fatally visible where they most desired 
to shine. The ill-founded tradition that the 
Lafittes were never seen after the battle of 
New Orleans had thus a figurative reality. 

In Jackson’s general order of January 21st, 
Captains Dominique and Beluche, “ with part 
of their former crew,” were gratefully men- 
tioned for their gallantry in the field, and the 
brothers Lafitte for “the same courage and 
fidelity.” On these laurels Dominique You 
rested and settled down to quiet life in New 
Orleans, enjoying the vulgar admiration 
which is given to the survivor of lawless 
adventures. It may seem superfluous to add 
that he became a leader in ward politics. 

In the spring of 1815, Jackson, for certain 
imprisonments of men who boldly opposed 
the severity of his prolonged dictatorship in 
New Orleans, was forced at length to regard 
the decrees of court. It was then that his 
“hellish banditti,” turned “ Jacksonites,” did 
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their last swaggering in the famous Exchange 
Coffee-house, at the corner of St. Louis and 
Chartres streets, and when he was fined 
$1000 for contempt of court, aided in draw- 
ing his carriage by hand through the streets. 

Of Beluche or of Pierre Lafitte little or 
nothing more is known. But John Lafitte 
continued to have a record. After the city’s 
deliverance a ball was given to officers of the 
army. General Coffee was present. So, too, 
was Lafitte. On their being brought together 
and. introduced, the General showed some 
hesitation of manner, whereupon the touchy 
Baratarian advanced haughtily and said, with 
emphasis, “ Lafitte, the pirate.” Thus, uncon- 
sciously, it may be, he foretold that part of 
his life which still lay in the future. 

That future belongs properly to the history 
of Texas. Galveston Island had early been 





one of Lafitte’s stations, and now became his 
permanent depot, whence he carried on exten- 
sive operations, contraband and piratical. His 
principal cruiser was the Jupiter. She sailed 
under a Texan commission. Under the fili- 
buster Long, who ruled at Nacogdoches, 
Lafitte became governor of Galveston. 

An American ship was robbed of a quan- 
tity of specie on the high seas. Shortly after- 
ward the Jupiter came into Galveston with a 
similar quantity on board. A United States 
cruiser accordingly was sent to lay off the 
coast, and watch her maneuvers. Lafitte 
took offense at this, and sent to the Amen- 
can commander to demand explanation. His 
letter, marked with more haughtiness, as well 
as with more ill-concealed cunning than his 
earlier correspondence with the British and 
Americans, was not answered. 
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In 1818 a storm destroyed four of his fleet. 
He sent one Lafage to New Orleans, who 
brought out thence a new schooner of two 
guns, manned by fifty men. He presently 
took a prize; but had hardly done so, when 
he was met by the revenue cutter A/adama, 
answered her challenge with a broadside, 
engaged her in a hard battle, and only sur- 
rendered after heavy loss. The schooner and 
prize were carried into Bayou St. John, the crew 
taken to New Orleans, tried in the United 
States Court, condemned and executed. 

Once more Lafitte took the disguise of a 
Colombian commission and fitted out three 
vessels. The name of one is not known. 
Another was the General Victoria, and a 
third the schooner Blank—or, we may 
venture to spell it Blangue. He coasted west- 
ward and southward as far as Sisal, Yucatan, 
taking several small prizes, and one that was 
very valuable, a schooner that had been a 
slaver. Thence he turned toward Cape 
Antonio, Cuba, and in the open gulf dis- 
closed to his followers that his Colombian 
commission had expired. 

Forty-one men insisted on leaving him. He 
removed the guns of the General Victoria, crip- 
pled her rigging, and gave her into their hands. 
They sailed for the Mississippi, and after three 
weeks arrived there and surrendered to the 


officers of the customs. The Spanish Consul 
claimed the vessel, but she was decided to 
belong to the men who had fitted her out. 
Lafitte seems now to have become an open 
pirate. Villeré, Governor of Louisiana after 
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One does not seem really to have got out 
of doors till he goes to sea. On the land he 
is shut in by the hills, or the forests, or more 
or less housed by the sharp lines of his hori- 
zon. But at sea he finds the roof taken off, 
the walls taken down; he is no longer in the 
hollow of the earth’s hand, but upon its naked 
back, with nothing between him and the im- 
mensities. He is in the great cosmic out-of- 
doors, as much so as if voyaging to the moon 
or to Mars. An astronomic solitude and 
vacuity surrounds him; his only guides and 
landmarks are stellar; the earth has disap- 
peared ; the horizon has gone; he has only 
the sky and its orbs left; this cold, vitreous, 
blue-black liquid through which the ship 
plows is not water, but some denser form of 
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Claiborne, and the same who had counseled 
the acceptance of Lafitte’s first overtures in 
1819, spoke in no measured terms of “ those 
men who lately, under the false pretext of 
serving the cause of the Spanish patriots, 
scoured the Gulf of Mexico, making its 
waves groan,” etc. It seems many of them 
had found homes in New Orleans, making 
it “the seat of disorders and crimes which 
he would not attempt to describe.” 

The end of this uncommon man is lost in a 
confusion of improbable traditions. As late as 
1822 his name, if not his person, was the 
terror of the Gulf and the Straits of Flor- 
ida. But in that year the United States navy 
swept those waters with vigor, and presently 
reduced the perils of the Gulf —for the first 
time in its history—to the hazard of wind 
and wave. 

A few steps down the central walk of the 
middle cemetery of those that lie along 
Claiborne street, from Custom-house down 
to Conti, on the right-hand side, stands the 
low, stuccoed tomb of Dominique You. The 
tablet bears his name surmounted by the 
emblem of Free Masonry. Some one takes 
good care of it. An epitaph below proclaims 
him, in French verse, the intrepid hero of a 
hundred battles on land and sea; who, with- 
out fear and without reproach, will one day 
view, unmoved, the destruction of the world. 
To this spot, in 1830, he was followed on his 
way by the Louisiana Legion (city militia), 
and laid to rest with military honors, at the 
expense of the town council. 
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the cosmic ether. He can now see the curve 
of the sphere which the hills hid from him; 
he can study astronomy under improved con- 
ditions. If he was being borne through the 
interplanetary spaces on an immense shield, 
his impressions would not perhaps be much 
different. He would find the same vacuity, 
the same blank or negative space, the same 
empty, indefinite, oppressive out-of-doors. 
For it must be admitted that a voyage at 
sea is more impressive to the imagination than 
to the actual sense. The world is left behind ; 
all standards of size, of magnitude, of distance, 
are vanished ; there is no size, no form, no 
perspective ; the universe has dwindled to a 
little circle of crumpled water, that journeys 
with you day after day, and to which you 
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seem bound by some enchantment. The sky 
becomes a shallow, close-fitting dome, or else 
apall of cloud that seems ready to descend 
upon you. You cannot see or realize the vast 
and vacant surrounding; there is nothing to 
define it or set it off. Three thousand miles 
of ocean space are less impressive than three 
miles bounded by rugged mountain walls. 
Indeed, the grandeur of form, of magnitude, 
of distance, of proportion, etc., are only upon 
shore. A voyage across the Atlantic is a ten- 
day sail through vacancy. ‘There is no sensi- 
ble progress; you pass no fixed points. Is it 
the steamer that is moving, or is it the sea? 
or is it all a dance and illusion of the troubled 
brain? Yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, 
you are in the same parenthesis of nowhere. 
The three hundred or more miles the ship 
daily makes is ideal, not real. Every night 
the stars dance and reel there in the same 
place amid the rigging; every morning the 
sun comes up from behind the same wave, 
and staggers slowly across the sinister sky. 
The eye becomes a-hunger for form, for per- 
manent lines, for a horizon wall to lift up 
and keep off the sky, and give it a sense of 
room. One understands why sailors become 
an imaginative and superstitious race; it is 
the reaction from this narrow horizon in 


which they are put—this ring of fate sur- 


rounds and oppresses them. They escape by 
invoking the aid of the supernatural. In the 
sea itself there is far less to stimulate the im- 
agination than in the varied forms and colors 
of the land. How cold, how merciless, how 
elemental it looks ! 

The only things that look familiar at sea 
are the clouds. These are messengers from 
home, and how weary and disconsolate they 
appear, stretching out along the horizon, as if 
looking for a hill or mountain top to rest 
upon,—nothing to hold them up,—a roof 
without walls, a span without piers. One gets 
the impression that they are grown faint, and 
must presently, if they reach much farther, 
fall into the sea. But when the rain came, it 
seemed like mockery, or irony on the part of 
the clouds. Did one vaguely believe, then, 
that the clouds would respect the sea, and 
withhold their needless rain ? No, they treated 
it as if it was a mill-pond, or a spring-run, too 
insignificant to make any exceptions to. 

One bright Sunday, when the surface of the 
sea was like glass, a long chain of cloud- 
mountains lay to the south of us all day, while 
the rest of the sky was clear. How they 
glowed in the strong sunlight, their summits 
shining like a bouquet of full moons, and 
making a broad, white, or golden path upon 
the water! They came out of the south-west, 
an endless procession of them, and tapered 
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away in the east. They were the piled, con- 
voluted, indolent clouds of mid-summer — 
thunder-clouds that had retired from business ; 
the captains of the storm in easy undress. All 
day they filed along there, keeping the ship 
company. How the eye reveled in their 
firm, yet ever-changing forms! Their under 
or base line was as straight and continuous as 
the rim of the ocean. The substratum of air 
upon which they rested was like a uniform 
layer of granite rock, invisible, but all-resist- 
ing ; not one particle of these vast cloud mount- 
ains, so broken and irregular in their summits, 
sank below this aérial granite boundary. The 
equilibrium of the air is frequently such that 
the under surface of the clouds is like a ceil- 
ing. It is a fair-weather sign, whether upon 
the sea or upon the land. One may frequently 
see it in a mountainous district, when the fog- 
clouds settle down, and blot out all the tops 
of the mountains without one fleck of vapor 
going below a given line which runs above 
every valley, as uniform as the sea level. It 
is probable that in fair weather the atmos- 
phere always lies in regular strata in this 
way, and that it is the displacement and mix- 
ing up of these by some unknown cause that 
produces storms. 

As the sun neared the horizon these cloud 
masses threw great blue shadows athwart each 
other, which afforded the eye a new pleasure. 

Late one afternoon the clouds assumed a 
still more friendly and welcome shape. A long, 
purple, irregular range of them rose up from the 
horizon in the north-west, exactly simulating 
distant mountains. The sun sank behind them, 
and threw out great spokes of light as from 
behind my native Catskills. Then gradually a 
low, wooded shore came into view along their 
base. It proved to be a fog-bank lying low 
upon the water, but it copied exactly, in its 
forms and outlines, a flat, umbrageous ‘coast. 
You could see distinctly where it ended, and 
where the water began. I sat long on that side 
of the ship, and let my willing eyes deceive 
themselves. I could not divest myself of the 
comfortable feeling inspired by the prospect. 
It was to the outward sense what dreams and 
reveries are to the inward. That blind, in- 
stinctive love of the land,—I did not know 
how masterful and involuntary the impulse was, 
till I found myself warming up toward that 
phantom coast. The empty void of the sea 
was partly filled, if only with a shadow. The 
inhuman desolation of the ocean was blotted 
out fora moment in that direction at least. 
What phantom-huggers we are upon sea or 
upon land. It made no difference that I knew 
this to be a sham coast. I could feel its 
friendly influence all the same, cven when my 
back was turned. 
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In summer, fog seems to lie upon the At- 
lantic in great patches, looking, perhaps, like 
spots of mold or mildew from an elevation 
of a few miles. One may see these patches 
far ahead looking so shallow that it seems as 
if the great steamer must carry her head 
above them. But she does not quite do it. 
When she enters this obscurity there begins 
the hoarse bellowing cf her great whistle. As 
one dozes in his berth or sits in the cabin 
reading, there comes a vague impression that 
we are entering some port or harbor, the 
sound is so welcome, and is so suggestive of 
the proximity of other vessels. But only once 
did our loud and repeated hallooing awaken 
any response. Everybody heard the answer- 
ing whistle out of the thick obscurity ahead 
and was on the alert. Our steamer instantly 
slowed her engines and redoubled her toot- 
ings. The two vessels soon got the bearing 
of each other, and the stranger passed us on 
the starboard side, the hoarse voice of her 
whistle alone revealing her course to us. 

Late one afternoon, as we neared the Banks, 
the word spread on deck that the knobs and 
pinnacles of a thunder-cloud sunk below the 
horizon, that deeply and sharply notched the 
western rim of the sea, were icebergs. The 
captain was quoted as authority. He prob- 
ably encouraged the delusion. The jaded pas- 
sengers wanted a new sensation. Everybody 
was willing, even anxious, to believe them 
icebergs, and some persons would have them 
so, und listened coldly and reluctantly to any 
proof to the contrary. What we want to be- 
lieve, what it suits our convenience, or pleas- 
ure, or prejudice, to believe, one need not go 
to sea to learn what slender logic will incline 
us to believe. To a firm, steady gaze, these ice- 
bergs were seen to be momently changing their 
forms, new chasms opening, new pinnacles 
rising; but these appearances were easily ac- 
counted for by the credulous: they were rolling 
over, or splitting asunder. One of the rarest 
things in the average cultivated man or woman 
is the capacity to receive and weigh evidence 
touching any natural phenomenon, especially 
at sea. If the captain had deliberately said 
that the shifting forms there on the horizon 
were only a school of whales playing at leap- 
frog, all the women and half the men among 
the passengers would have believed it. 

In going to England in early May, we en- 
countered the fine weather, the warmth, and the 
sunshine as of June that had been “central” 
over the British Islands for a week or more, 
five or six hundred miles from shore. We had 
come up from lower latitudes, and it was as if 
we had ascended a hill and found summer at 
the top, while a cold, backward spring yet 
lingered in the valley. But on our return in 
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early August, the positions of spring and 
summer were reversed. Scotland was cold 
and rainy, and for several days at sea you 
could in the distance hardly tell the sea from 
the sky, all was so gray and misty. In mid- 
Atlantic we ran into the American climate. 
The great continent, basking there in the 
western sun, and glowing with midsummer 
heat, made itself felt to the center of this 
briny void. The sea detached itself sharply 
from the sky and became like a shield of bur- 
nished steel, which the sky surrounded like a 
dome of glass. For four successive nights the 
sun sank clear in the wave, sometimes seem- 
ing to melt and mingle with the ocean. One 
night a bank of mist seemed to impede his 
setting. He lingered a long while partly buried 
in it, then slowly disappeared as through a 
slit in the vapor, which glowed red-hot, a mere 
line of fire for some moments afterward. 

As we neared home the heat became 
severe. We were going down the hill into 
a fiery valley. Vast stretches of the sea 
were like glass bending above the long, slow 
heaving of the primal ocean. Sword-fish lay 
basking here and there on the surface, too 
lazy to get out of the way of the ship. Occa- 
sionally a whale would blow, or show his 
glistening back, attracting a crowd to the 
railing. One morning a whale plunged spite- 
fully through the track of the ship but a few 
hundred yards away. 

But the prettiest sight in the way of ani- 
mated nature was the shoals of dolphins oc- 
casionally seen during these brilliant torrid 
days, leaping and sporting, and apparently 
racing with the vessel. They would leap in 
pairs from the glassy surface of one swell of 
the steamer across the polished chasm into the 
next swell, frisking their tails and doing their 
best not to be beaten. They were like fawns 
or young kine sporting in a summer meadow. 
It was the only touch of mirth, or youth and 
jollity, I saw in the grim sea. Savagery and 
desolation make up the prevailing expression 
here. The sea-fowls have weird and discon- 
solate cries, and appear doomed to perpetual 
solitude. But these dolphins know what com- 
panionship is, and are in their own demesne. 
When one sees them bursting out of the waves, 
the impression is that school is just out ; there 
come the boys, skipping and laughing, and, 
seeing us just passing, cry to one another: 
“Now for a race! Hurrah, boys! We can 
beat ’em!” 

One notices any change in the course of 
the ship by the stars at night. For nearly a 
week Venus sank nightly into the sea far to 
the north of us. Our course coming home is 
south-south-west. Then, one night, as you 
promenade the deck, you see, with a keen 
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pleasure, Venus through the rigging, dead 
ahead. The good ship has turned the corner, 
she has scented New York Harbor, and is 
making straight for it, with New England far 
away there on her right. Now sails and 
smoke-funnels begin to appear. All ocean 
paths converge here ; full-rigged ships, piled 
with canvas, are passed, rocking idly upon the 
polished surface; sails are seen just dropping 
below the horizon, phantom ships without 
hulls, while here and there the black smoke 
of some steamer tarnishes the sky. Now we 
pass steamers that left New York but yester- 
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BitTeR blasts and vapors dim— 
What had they to do with him? 
Spring, though she was far away, 
Took dominion for a day, 

Filled the air with breathings soft, 
Bade a skylark sing aloft, 

When we laid him in his bed, 
Cloudless blue above his head. 


It was not for him to reach 

Manly height, and thought, and speech, 
Not to climb untrodden steeps, 
Not to search out unknown deeps, 
Not through warring joy and pain 
Kingliness of soul to gain. 

He had only baby words, 

Little music, like the birds, 
Sweetly inarticulate, 

Nothing wise, nor high, nor great. 
Sunny smiles and kisses sweet— 
White and softly childish feet— 
Curls that floated on the breeze— 
We remember him for these. 


They are weary who are wise. 
He looked up with happy eyes, 
Little knowing, little seeing, 
Only praising God by being. 


Oh, the life we could not save! 

Do not say, above his grave, 

That the fair and darling face 

Was but lent a little space 

Till the Father called him back, 

By an unknown homeward track. 

No, though Death came darkly chill — 
Bade the beating heart be still, 
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day; the City of Rome—looking, with her 
three smoke-stacks and her long hull, like two 
steamers together—creeps along the south- 
ern horizon, just ready to vamsh behind it. 
Now she stands in the reflected light of a 
great white cloud which makes a broad track 
upon the water like the full moon. Then she 
slides on into the dim and even dimmer dis- 
tance, and we slide on over the tropic sea, 
and, by a splendid run, just catch the tide at 
the moment of its full early the next morning, 
and pass the bar off Sandy Hook without a 
moment or an inch of water to spare. 


John Burroughs. 
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Touching him with fingers cold— 
What was given still we hold; 
Though he died, as die the flowers, 
He for evermore is ours. 


Ours, though we must travel soon 
Onward through Life’s afternoon ; 
Shadows, falling long and gray, 
Gather round the western day, 
And our twilight visions show 
How the years shall come and go. 


Little maids, with tangled curls, 
Change to slender, dreamy girls; 
Chubby rogues grow tall, and then 
Go their way as bearded men. 
And the mother stands aside, 
With an ache beneath her pride, 
And a sorrow ‘mid her joys, 

For the vanished babes and boys; 
So the earlier gladness wanes— 
But the little one remains. 


For a house that once has known 
Tiny feet on stair and stone— 
Steps that never more shall sound, 
Feet at rest beneath the ground— 
Keeps remembrance of the dead, 
And the music of their tread. 

Not at noonday, busy, bright, 
Only in the quiet night, 

With a thrill of sweetest pain, 
Comes that music once again, 
Heard in stillness and apart 
Echoed from his mother’s heart. 


Margaret Veley. 
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THE grasses have scarcely taken root on 
Emerson’s grave among the pines, yet so in- 
stant and continuous has been the discussion 
of his genius that we already are asking Low- 
ell’s question concerning Shakspere,—Can 
anything new be said of him? One thing, it 
seems to me, may be said at least in a new 
way, and as a clew to his work as a poet. 
While, of all his brotherhood, he is the radiant 
exemplar of his own statement, that in spirit 
“the true poet and the true philosopher are 
one,” nevertheless, of all verse his own shows 
most clearly that the Method of the poet not 
only is not one with that of the philosopher, 
but is in fact directly opposed to it. The poet, 
as an artist, does not move in the direction 
which was Emerson’s by instinct and selec- 
tion. The Ideal philosophy scrutinizes every 
phase of Nature to find the originating sense, 
the universal soul, the pure identity; it follows 
Nature’s trails to their common beginning, 
inversing her process of evolution, working 
back from infinite variety to the primal unity. 
This, too, is the spirit of the poet,—to find 
the soul of things. But in method he is an 
artist: his poetry is an art that imitates 
Nature’s own habit. He works from unity to 
countless results and formations, from the 
pure thought to visible symbols, from the 
ideal to the concrete. As a poet, Emerson 
found himself in a state, not of distraction, 
but often of indecision, defween the methods 
of philosophy and art. To bear this in mind 
is to account more readily for the peculiar 
beauties and deficiencies of his verse,—and 
thus to accept it as it is, and not without 
some understanding of its value. 

Hermann Grimm recurs to the dispute 
whether our sage was a poet, a philosopher, 
ora prophet. The fact is that he was born 
with certain notes of song ; he had the poet’s 
eye and ear, and was a poet just so far as, 
being a philosopher, he accepted poetry as 
the expression of thought in its rare and 
prophetic moods, and just so far as, in exqui- 
site moments, he had the mastery of this form 
of expression. 

Emerson’s prose is full of poetry, and his 
poems are light and air. But this statement, 
like so many of his own, gives only one side 
of a truth. His prose is just as full of every- 
day sense and wisdom ; and something differ 
ent from prose, however sublunary and 
imaginative, is needed to constitute a poem. 
His verse, often diamond-like in contrast 


with the feldspar of others, at times is ill-cut 
and beclouded. His prose, then, is that of a 
wise man, plus a poet; and his verse, by 
turns, light and twilight, air and vapor. Yet 
we never feel, as in reading Wordsworth, 
that certain of his measures are wholly pro- 
saic. He was so careless of ordinary stand- 
ards, that few of his own craft have held 
his verse at its worth. It is said that his 
influence was chiefly, like that of Socrates, 
upon the sensitive and young, and such is 
the case with all fresh influences; but I take 
it that those who have fairly assimilated 
Emerson’s poetry in their youth have been 
not so much born poets as born thinkers of 
a poetic cast. It is inevitable, and partakes 
of growth by exercise, that poets in youth 
should value a master’s sound and color and 
form, rather than his priceless thought. They 
are drawn to the latter by the former, or not 
at all. Yet when poets, even in this day of 
refinement, have served their technical ap- 
prenticeship, the depth and frequent splendor 
of Emerson’s verse grow upon them. They 
half suspect that he had the finest touch of 
all when he chose to apply it. It becomes a 
question whether his discords are those of an 
undeveloped artist, or the sudden craft of 
one who knows all art and can afford to be 
on easy terms with it. I think there is evi- 
dence on both sides;—that he had seasons 
when feeling and expression were in circuit, 
and others when the wires were down, and 
that he was as apt to attempt to send a mes- 
sage at one time as at the other. But he 
suggested the subtilty and swiftness of the 
soul’s reach, even when he failed to sustain it. 

I have said that of two poets, otherwise 
equal, the one who acquires the broadest 
knowledge will draw ahead of him who only 
studies his art, and the poet who thinks 
most broadly and deeply will draw ahead of 
all. There can be little doubt of Emerson as 
a thinker, or as a poet for thinkers satisfied 
with a deep but abstract, and not too varied, 
range. Yet he did not use his breadth of 
culture and thought to diversify the purpose, 
form, symbolism, of his poems. They are 
mostly in one key. They teach but one lesson; 
that, to be sure, is the first and greatest of all, 
but they fail to presentit, after Nature’s method, 
in many forms of living and beautiful interest, 
—to exemplify it in action, and thus bring it 
within universal sympathy. That this should 
be so was, I say, inevitable from the field of 
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Emerson’s research,—that of pure rather than 
of applied philosophy. Thus far, however, he 
represents Thought in any adjustment of our 
poetic group, and furthermore,—his thought 
being independent and emancipatory,—the 
American conflict with superstition, with 
servility to inherited usage and opinion. 

We shall see that he had himself a noble 
and comprehensive ideal of what a typical 
poet should be, and was aware that his own 
song fell shcrt of it. Still, he called himself a 
poet, and the consent of the best minds has 
sustained him in his judgment. Hisprosealone, 
as Lowell said, showed that he was essentially 
a poet; another with reason declared of his 
spoken essays that they were “not so much 
lectures as grave didactic poems, theogonies,” 
adorned with “odes” and “eclogues.” Thirty 
years later a cool and subtile writer looks 
back to find them the “most poetical, the 
most beautiful productions of the American 
mind.” For once the arbiters agree, except 
in a question akin to the dispute whether all 
things consist solely of spirit or solely of 
matter. Common opinion justified Mr. San- 
born’s fine paradox that, instead of its being 
settled that Emerson could not write poetry, 
it was settled that he could write nothing else. 
We know his distaste for convention, his mis- 
trust of “tinkle” and “ efficacious rhymes.” 
But his gift lifted him above his will; even 
while throwing out his grapnel, clinging to 
prose as the firm ground of his work, he rose 
involuntarily and with music. And it well 
may be that at times he wrote verse as an 
avowal of his nativity, and like a noble privi- 
leged to use the language of the court. Cer- 
tainly he did not restrict himself to the poet's 
calling with the loyalty of Tennyson and 
Longfellow. In verse, however careful of his 
phrase, he was something of a rhapsodist, 
not apt to gloss his revelations and exhortings 
with the nice perfection of those others. He 
must be reviewed as one whose verse and 
parable and prophecy alike were means to an 
end,—that end not art, but the enfranchise- 
ment and stimulation of his people and his 
time. When Longfellow, the poet of grace- 
ful art and of sympathy as tender as his voice, 
took his departure, there went up a cry as 
from a sense of fireside loss. People every- 
where dwelt upon the story of his life and re- 
called his folk-songs. Emerson glided away 
almost unperceived under the shadow of the 
popular bereavement. But soon, and still 
multiplying from the highest sources, tributes 
to his genius began to appear,— searching, 
studying, expounding him,—as when a grand 
nature, an originating force, has ceased to 
labor for us. This is the best of fame: to 
impress the selected minds, which redistribute 
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the effect in steadfast circles of extension. 
More than his associates, Emerson achieved 
this fame. He had the great man’s intellect, 
which, according to Landor, “ puts in motion 
the intellect of others.” He was, besides, so 
rare a personage, that one who seeks to ex- 
amine his writings apart from the facts and 
conduct of his life, needs must wander off in 
contemplation of the man himself. Yet any- 
thing that others can write of him is poor 
indeed beside a collect of his own golden 
sayings. He felt his work to be its own and 
best interpreter, and of recent authors who 
have justly held this feeling he doubtless was 
the chief. 


Il. 


Ir is not my province to take part in the 
discussion of Emerson’s philosophy, his sys- 
tem or lack of system. Some notion of this, 
however, must affect our thoughts of him as 
a poet, since of all moderns he most nearly 
fulfilled Wordsworth’s inspired prediction, 
uttered sixty years ago, of the approaching 
union of the poet and the philosopher. He 
deemed the higher office that of the poet,— 
of him who quaffs the brook that flows fast 
by the oracles,— yet doubtless thought him- 
self not so well endowed with melody and 
passion as that his teaching should be subor- 
dinate to his song. But the latter was always 
the flowering of his philosophic thought, and 
it is essential to keep in view the basis of that 
pure reflection. He looked upon Nature as 
pregnant with Soul; for him the Spirit always 
moved upon the face of the waters. The in- 
comprehensible plan was perfect: whatever 
is, is right. Thus far he knew, and was an 
optimist with reverent intent. It was in vain 
to ask him to assert what he did not know, 
to avow a creed founded upon his hopes. If 
a theist, with his intuition of an all-pervading 
life, he no less felt himself a portion of that 
life, and the sense of omnipresence was so 
clearly the dominant sense of its attributes, 
that to call him a theist rather than a pantheist 
is simply a dispute about terms ; to pronounce 
him a Christian theist is to go beyond his 
own testimony. Such a writer must be judged 
by the concurrence of his books ; they are his 
record, and the parol evidence of no asso- 
ciate can weigh against his written manifest 
for an instant. His writings assure us that he 
accepted all bibles and creeds for what good 
there was in them. One thing for him was 
“certain”: “ Religions are obsolete when 
lives do not proceed from them.” He saw 
that “unlovely, nay frightful, is the solitude 
of the soul which is without God in the 
world;” but the creeds and dogmas of an- 
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thropomorphic theology were merely germi- 
nal. “Man,” thus far, has “made all religions, 
and will yet make new and even higher 
faiths.” 

Emerson, a man of our time, while a tran- 
scendentalist, looking inward rather than to 
books for his wisdom, studied well the past, 
and earlier sages were the faculty of his 
school. A latter-day eclectic, he took from 
all literatures their best and essential. A 
Platonic idealist, he was not averse to the 
inductive method of Aristotle; he had the 
Alexandrian faith and ecstasy, the Epicurean 
zest and faculty of selection; like the Stoics, 
he observed morals, heroism, self-denial, and 
frugality. There is much in his teachings 
that recalls the beautiful ethics of Marcus 
Aurelius, and the words of Epictetus, as 
reported by Arrian. His spiritual leanings 
never stinted his regard of men and manners. 
He kept a sure eye on the world; he was 
not only a philosopher, but the paragon of 
gentlemen, with something more than the 
Oriental, the Grecian, or the Gallic, tact. He 
relished to the full the brave distinctions, the 
portraitures and tests of Plutarch, and found 
the best of all good company in the worldly 
wise, the cheery and comfortable Montaigne. 
One may almost say that he refined and 
digested what was good in all philosophies, 
and nothing more. He would get hold of 
Swedenborg, the mystic, yet not be Swe- 
denborg exclusively, nor imitate the rheto- 
ric of the Sophists, the pride of the Cynics. 
From all he learned what each confesses in 
the end,—the limitations of inquiry,—that 
the Finite cannot measure, though it may 
feel, the Infinite. No more would he formu- 
late a philosophy, but within it he could 
recognize nature, art, taste, morals, laws, 
religion, and the chance of immortality. 
When it was said that he had no new system, 
he thought that he needed none, and was 
skeptical of classification. 

It appears that he found the key to his 
own nature in Plato, being an idealist first of 
all. His intuitive faculty was so determined, 
that ideality and mysticism gave him the 
surest promise of realities; his own intellect 
satisfied him of the power of intellect. Plainly 
hearing an interior voice, he had no doubt 
that other men were similarly monished. 
Plato, the guide of his youth, remained his 
type of philosopher and man. To Plato’s 
works alone should Omar’s saying of the 
Koran be applied: “ Burn the libraries, for 
their value is in this book.” Nowhere else 
was there such a range of speculation. “ Out 
of Plato come all things.” And thus he held 
to the last. “ Of Plato,” he said, years after- 
ward, “I hesitate to speak, lest there should 
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be no end. * * * Why should not young 
men be educated on this book? It would 
suffice for the tuition of the race.” Yet Emer- 
son’s philosophy was a greater advance from 
Neo-Platonism than the Alexandrians were 
able to make upon the lines indicated by their 
elemental master. In personal life and bear- 
ing, Plotinus, with whom our poet seems to 
have been most in sympathy, was very closely 
his prototype. There is first to be noted the 
curious resemblance between the eclectic, 
investigating Alexandrian age and our present 
time; and secondly, it is Plotinus of whom 
we are told that “ He lived at the same time 
with himself and with others, and the inward 
activity of his spirit only ceased during his 
hours of sleep. * * * His written style 
was close, pregnant, and richer in thought 
than in words, yet enthusiastic, and always 
pointing to the main object. He was more 
eloquent in his oral communications, and was 
said to be very clever in finding the appro- 
priate word, even if he failed in accuracy on 
the whole. Besides this, the beauty of his 
person was increased when discoursing ; his 
countenance was lighted up with genius.” 
Taylor’s translation of selections from the 
Works of Plotinus, published in London, 
1834, must have fallen into Emerson’s hands, 
and I am satisfied of their impression upon 
his mind. As one examines the lives and 
writings of the two men, the likeness is still 
more notable, especially with respect to their 
views of fate, will, ethics, the “higher law,” 
the analysis of the beautiful, and in the 
ardor with which young students, and many 
of the elderly and wise, listened to their 
respective teachings. Emerson was a Plotinus 
reanimate after the lapse of sixteen centuries 
of Christianity. He has now, like the Neo- 
Platonist, “led back the Divine principle 
within ‘him’ to the God who is all in all.” 
To the great thinkers of the past, the New 
England teacher, without fear or boasting, 
well might feel himself allied. The accepted 
great, free of the ordinary bounds of place 
and time, recognize one another across the 
vague, like stars of the prime magnitude in 
the open night. Emerson knew the haps and 
signs of genius: “ Whenever we find a man 
higher by a whole head than any of his con- 
temporaries, it is sure to come in doubt what 
are his real works.” We cannot say “What is 
master, and what school.” “As for their bor- 
rowings and adaptings, they know how to 
borrow. * * * A great man is one of the 
affinities, who takes of everything.” But 
they are not above the law of perfect life; 
virtue, simplicity, absolute sincerity, these 
are their photosphere. “ Live as on a mount- 
ain. Let men see, let them know, a real man, 
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who lives as he was meant to live.” To this 
Roman standard the New Englander sub- 
joined the shrewd, kindly wisdom of his 
stock and region. He was eminent among 
those whose common sense is the most telling 
point to be made against Locke’s negation 
of innate ideas,—whose judgment is so apt 
that, granting Locke’s theory, it can be 
accounted for only by the modern theory of 
ideas prenatal and inherited. His written 
wisdom is more effective than Montaigne’s, 
being less dependent on citations. He knew 
by instinct what our novelists learn from ob- 
servation and experience; or is it that they 
study chiefly their own time and neighbor- 
hood, while he sat aloof and with the ages? 
Thus strong in equipment, sound in heart, 
and lofty of intellect, we find him revered by 
his pupils, and without a living peer in the 
faculty of elevating the purpose of those who 
listened to his buoyant words. We must con- 
fess that a differentiation between master and 
school, and between members of the school, 
after awhile became manifest. That such a 
process was inevitable is plain, when Emer- 
son’s transcendental and self-reliant laws of 
conduct are kept in mind. 

One may say, in illustration, that his philo- 
sophical method bears to the inductive or 
empirical a relation similar to that between 
the poetry of self-expression and the poetry 
of zsthetic creation,—a relation of the sub- 
jective to the objective. The former kind 
of verse often is the more spontaneous, since 
it has its birth in the human need for utterance. 
It is the cry of adolescence and femininity, 
the resource of sensitive natures in which emo- 
tion outvies the sense of external beauty or 
power. It was the voice of Shakspere’s youth, 
nor was it ever quieted throughout the rest- 
less careers of Byron, Heine, and De Musset. 
But we accept as the great works of the poets 
their intellectual and objective creations, 
wherein the artist has gone beyond his own joy 
and pain, his narrow intro-vision, to observe, 
combine, transfigure, the outer world of 
nature and life. Such the epics, idols, dramas, 
of the masters. When subjective poetry is the 
yield of a lofty nature, or of an ideal and 
rapturous womanhood like Mrs. Browning’s, 
it is a boon and revelation to us all; but 
when, as too often, it is the spring-rise of a 
purling, commonplace streamlet, its egotism 
grows pitiful and repulsive. This lesson has 
been learned, and now our minor poets, in 
their fear of it, strive to give pleasure to our 
sense of the beautiful, and work as artists — 
though somewhat too delicately,— rather than 
to pose as exceptional beings, “ among men, 
but not of them.” 

As with the subjective poets, so with many 
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of the transcendental acolytes. The force of 
Emerson lay in the depth and clearness of 
his intentions. He gave us the revelation and 
prophecy of a man among millions. Such a 
teacher aids the self-development of noble 
minds ; his chief peril is that of nurturing a 
weaker class that cannot follow where he 
leads. Some of its enthusiasts will scarcely 
fail to set too high a value upon their personal 
impulses. They “ still revere,” but forget to 
“still suspect” themselves “in lowliness of 
heart.” For the rest, the down-East instinct 
is advisory and homiletic; New Englanders 
are prone to teach, and slower to be taught. 
Emerson, however, grew to be their superior 
man, the one to whom all agreed to listen, 
and from whom all quote. His example, also, 
has somewhat advanced the art of listening, 
in which he was so perfect, with forward 
head and bright, expectant visage. His incul- 
cations were of freedom, of the self-guidance 
that learns to unlearn and bears away from 
tradition; yet this, too, will breed false lib- 
erty of conceit in minor votaries, whose 
inward light may do well enough for them- 
selves, yet not suffice for the light of the 
world. Hence the public, accepting Emerson, 
has been less tolerant of more than one Emer- 
sonian, with his ego, ef rex meus. After all 
is said, we must see that our transcendental- 
ists were a zealous, aspiring band of seekers 
after the true, the beautiful, and the good; 
what they have lacked in deference they 
have made up in earnestness and spirituality. 
There have been exquisite natures among 
them, upon whom, as indeed upon the gen- 
ius of his people far and wide, the tonic 
effect of Emerson's life and precept has been 
immeasurable. Goethe's declaration of him- 
self that he had been “to the Germans in 
general, and to the young German poets in 
particular, their liberator,” may, with perfect 
truth, be applied to Emerson, and to a gen- 
eration that has thriven on his word. He has 
taught his countrymen the worth of virtue, 
wisdom, courage,—above all, to fashion life 
upon a self-reliant pattern, obeying the dic- 
tates of their own souls. 


Ill. 


REcoGNIzING Emerson's high mood as 
that of a most original poet, I wish chiefly 
to consider his relations to poetry and the 
poetic art. His imaginative essays are not 
poems. Speech is not song; the rarest mo- 
saic lacks the soul of the canvas swept by 
the brush. The credentials that he presented 
from time to time, and mostly in that dawn 
when poets sing if ever, are few and fragment- 
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ary, but they will suffice. They are the trophies, 
the wreaths and golden vessels, the spo/ia opima, 
which he set before the shrine of the goddess. 
They are the avowal of a rare spirit that there 
are things which cannot be rendered in prose ; 
that Poetry claims a finer art, a supremer utter- 
ance, for her service, and that she alone can 
stamp the coins and bronzes which carry to 
the future the likeness of her viceroy. 

In his verse, Emerson’s spiritual philosophy 
and laws of conduct appear again, but trans- 
figured. Always the idea of Soul, central and 
pervading, of which Nature’s forms are but the 
created symbols. As in his early discourse 
he recognized two entities, Nature and the 
Soul, so to the last he believed Art to be sim- 
ply the union of Nature with man’s will— 
Thought symbolizing itself through Nature’s 
aid. Thought, sheer ideality, was his sover- 
eign ; he was utterly trustful of its guidance. 
The law of poetic beauty depends on the 
beauty of the thought, which, perforce, 
assumes the fittest, and therefore most charm- 
ing, mode of expression. The key to art is 
the eternal fitness of things; this is the sure 
test and solvent. Over and again he asserted 
his conviction: “ Great thoughts insure mu- 
sical expression. Every word should be the 
right word. * * * The Imagination wakened 
brings its own language, and that is always 
musical, * * * Whatever language the poet 
uses, the secret of tone is at the heart of the 
poem.” He cites Mdller, who taught that the 
building which was fitted accurately to answer 
its end would turn out to be beautiful, 
though beauty had not been intended. (The 
enforced beauty of even the rudest sailing 
craft always has seemed to me the most 
striking illustration of this truth.) In fine, 
Emerson sees all forms of art symbolizing 
but one Reason, not one mind, but The Mind 
that made the world. He refers “all produc- 
tion at last to an aboriginal Power.” It is 
easy to discern that from the first he recog- 
nized “the motion and the spirit,” which to 
Wordsworth were revealed only by the disci- 
pline of years; but his song went beyond 
the range of landscape and peasant, touch- 
ing upon the verities of life and thought. 
“ Brahma” is the presentation of the truth 
manifest to the oldest and most eastern East, 
and beyond which the West can never go. 
How strange that these quatrains could have 
seemed strange! They reveal the light of 
Asia, but no less the thought of Plato—who 
said that in all nations certain minds dwell on 
the “ fundamental Unity,” and “lose all being 
in one Being.” Everywhere one stuff, under 
all forms, this the woven symbolism of the 
universal Soul, the only reality, the single and 
subdivided Identity that alone can “keep 
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and pass and turn again,” that is at once the 
doubter and the doubt, the slayer and the 
slain, light and shadow, the hither and the 
yon. Love is but the affinity of its portions, 
the desire for reunion, the knowledge of soul 


. by soul, to which the eyes of lovers are but 


windows. Art is the handiwork of the swul, 
with materials created by itself, building bet- 
ter than it knows, the bloom of attraction and 
necessity. 

Thus far the theory of Emerson’s song. 
It does not follow that he composed upon a 
theory. At times I think him the first of our 
lyric poets, his turns are so wild and unex- 
pected. And he was never commonplace, 
even when writing for occasions. His verse 
changes unawares from a certain tension and 
angularity that were congenital, to an ethe- 
real, unhampered freedom, the poetic soul in 
full glow, the inner music loosed and set at 
large. Margaret Fuller wrote that his poems 
were “ mostly philosophical, which is not the 
truest kind of poetry.” But this depends upon 
the measure of its didacticism. Emerson 


made philosophical poetry imaginative, ele- 
vating, and thus gave new evidence that the 
poet’s realm is unbounded. If he sought first 
principles, he looked within himself for them, 
and thus portrays himself, not only the pene- 
trative thinker, but the living man, the citizen, 


the New England villager, whose symbols 
are drawn from the actual woods and hills of 
a neighborhood. Certainly he went to rural 
nature for his vigor, his imagery and adorn- 
ments. An impassioned sense of its beauty 
made him the reverse of the traditional de- 
scriptive poet. Most poetry of nature justly 
is termed didactic; most philosophical verse 
the same. Miss Fuller failed to make distinc- 
tions. All feel what didacticism signifies, but 
let us try to formulate it. 

Didacticism is the gospel of half-truths. Its 
senses are torpid; it fails to catch and con- 
vey the soul of truth, which is beauty. Truth 
shorn of its beauty is tedious and not poet- 
ical, We weary of didactic verse, therefore, not 
because of its truth, but because of its self- 
delusive falsehood. It flourishes with a dull 
and prosaic generation. The true poet, as 
Mrs. Browning saw, is your only truth-teller, 
because he gives the truth complete in beauty 
or not at all. 

Emerson doubts his power to capture the 
very truth of nature. Its essence—its beauty 
—is so elusive; it flees and leaves but a 
corpse behind; it is the pearly glint of the 
shells among the bubbles of the latest wave : 


“TI fetched my sea-born treasures home ; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore, 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar.” 
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But such poems as the “ Forerunners” 
show how closely he moved, after all, upon 
the trail of the evading sprite. He seemed, 
by the first intention, and with an exact pre- 
cision of grace and aptness, to put in phrases 
what he saw and felt,—and he saw and felt 
so much more than others! He had the 
aboriginal eye, and the civilized sensibility ; 
he caught both the external and the scientific 
truth of natural things, and their poetic 
charm withal. As he triumphed over the 


untruthfulness of the mere verse-maker, and 
the dullness of the moralist, his instant, sure, 
yet airy transcripts gave his poems of na- 
ture a quality without a counterpart. Some of 
his measures had at least the flutter of the 
twig whence the bird has just flown. He did 
not quite fail of that music music-born, 


“—a melody born of melody, 
Which melts the world into a sea. 
Toil could never compass it; 

Art its hight could never hii.” 


He infused his meditations with the sheen 
of Day itself,— of 


“— one of the charméd days 

When the genius of God doth flow, 
The wind may alter twenty ways, 

A tempest cannot blow ; 

It may blow north, it still is warm ; 
Or south, it still is clear ; 

Or east, it smells like a clover-farm ; 
Or west, no thunder fear.” 


He returns with delight to Nature’s blend- 
ing of her laws of beauty and use, perceiving 
that she 
“beats in perfect tune, 

And rounds with rhyme her every rune, 

Whether she work in land or sea, 

Or hide underground her alchemy. 

Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 

And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.” 


“ Woodnotes” is full of lyrical ecstasy and 
lightsome turns and graces. To assimilate 
such a poem of nature, or “ The Problem,” 
that masterpiece of religion and art, is to feed 
on holy dew, and to comprehend how the 
neophytes who were bred upon it find the 
manna of noontide somewhat rank and in- 
nutritious. “ May-Day” is less lyrical, more 
plainly descriptive of the growth and mean- 
ing of the Spring, but not in any part di- 
dactic. It is the record of the poet's training, 
a match to Wordsworth’s portrayal of his 
subjective communing with nature in youth; 
its spirit is the same with Lowell's woodland 
joyousness, one of child-like and unquestioning 
zest. Finally, this poet’s scenic joinery is so 
true, so mortised with the one apt word, 
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as where he says that the wings of Time 
are “fied with morning and with night,” 
and the one last word or phrase is so un- 
looked for, that, as I say, we scarcely know 
whether all this comes by grace of instinct, 
or with search and artistic forethought. It 
seems “the first fine careless rapture”; the 
labor, which results in the truth of Tenny- 
son’s landscape and the pathos of Longfel- 
low’s, may be there, but is not to be detected, 
and in these touches? if not otherwise, he 
excelled his compeers. His generalizations 
pertain to the unseen world; viewing the 
actual, he puts its strength and fineness alike 
into a line or epithet. He was born with an 
unrivaled faculty of selection. Monadnoc is 
the “ constant giver,” the Titan that “heeds 
his sky-affairs” ; the tiny humming-bee a “ voy- 
ager of light and noon,” a “yellow-breeched 
philosopher,” and again an “ animated torrid 
zone”; the defiant titmouse, an “atom in 
full breath.” For a snow-storm, or the ocean, 
he uses his broader brush, but once only and 
well. His minute truth and sense of values 
are held in honor by his pupils Whitman 
and Burroughs, our poetic familiars of the 
field, and by all to whom the seasonable 
marvels of the pastoral year are not unwel- 
come or unknown. 

Thus keenly Emerson’s instinct responded 
to the beauty of Nature. I have hinted that 
her secure laws were the chief promoters of 
his imagination. It coursed along her hidden 
ways. In this he antedated Tennyson, and 
was less didactic than Goethe and kindred 
predecessors. His foresight gave spurs to the 
intellect of ‘Tyndall and other investigators,— 
to their ideal faculty, without which no ex- 
plorer moves from post to outpost of dis- 
covery. Correlatively, each wonder-breeding 
point attained by the experimentalists was 
also occupied by our eager and learned 
thinker from the moment of its certainty. 
Each certainty gave him joy; reasoning @ 
priori from his sense of a spiritual Force, the 
seer anticipated the truths demonstrated by 
the inductive workers, and expected the 
demonstration. Even in “The Sphinx,” the 
first poem of his first collection, the conser- 
vation of force, the evolution from the pri- 
mordial atom, are made to subserve his 
mystical faith in a broad Identity. Here, 
thirty years before Tennyson made his most 
compact expression of the central truth,— 


“Flower in the crannied wall * * * 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


Emerson had put it in this wise : 
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“Thorough a thousand voices 
Spoke the universal dame : 

‘Who telleth one of my meanings, 
Is master of all I am.’” 


The reference, in “ Bacchus,” to the ascent 
of life from form to form, still remains in- 
comparable for terseness and poetic illumina- 
tion: 
«“ —_. I, drinking this, 

Shall hear far Chaos talk with me; 

Kings unborn shall walk with me; 

And the poor grass shall plot and plan 

What it will do when it is man.” 


And in “ Woodnotes” he ciscoursed of 


“ 


the genesis of things, 

Of tendency through endless ages, 

Of star-dust and star-pilgrimages, 

Of rounded worlds, of space and time, 
Of the old flood’s subsiding slime ;” 


but always thinks of the universal Soul as 
the only reality,—of creation’s process as 
simply the metamorphosis which 


“Melts things that be to things that seem, 
And solid nature to a dream.” 


Even in the pathetic “ Threnody” he stays 
his anguish with faith in the beneficence of 
Law. With more passion and less method than 
afterward gave form to “In Memoriam,” he 
declared that the “mysteries of Nature’s 
heart ” were “ past the blasphemies of grief.” 
He saw 
“«—— the 
Ascendant in t 


= of the whole, 
€ primal soul, 
Beckon it when to go and come.” 


Such a poet was not like to go backward. 
The “Song of Nature” is his pean to her 
verities, still more clearly manifest in his 
riper years. This superb series of quatrains, 
cumulative as thunder-heads and fired with 
lyric glory, will lend its light to whatsoever 
the poetry of the future has in reserve for us. 

It should be noted that Emerson’s vision 
of the sublime in scientific discovery increased 
his distaste for mere style, and moved him to 
contentment with the readiest mode of ex- 
pression. It tempered his eulogy of “ Art,” 
and made him draw this contrast: “ Nature 
transcends all moods of thought, and its 
secret we do not yet find. But a gallery. 
stands at the mercy of our moods, and there 
is a moment when it becomes frivolous. I do 
not wonder that Newton, with an attention 
habitually engaged on the paths of planets 
and suns, should have wondered what the 
Earl of Pembroke found to admire in ‘ stone 
dolls.’ ” 

Right here we observe (deferring matters 
of construction) that our seer’s limitations as 
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a poet are indicated by his dependence on 
out-door nature, and by his failure to utilize 
those higher symbols of the prime Intelligence 
which comprise the living, acting, suffering 
world of man. With a certain pride of re- 
serve, that did not lessen his beautiful defer. 
ence to individuals, he proclaimed “the 
advantage which the country life possesses 
for a powerful mind over the artificial and 
curtailed life of cities.” He justified solitude 
by saying that great men, from Plato to 
Wordsworth, did not live in a crowd, but 
descended into it from time to time as bene- 
factors. Above all he declared—“I am by 
nature a poet, and therefore must live in the 
country.” But here a Goethe, or De Musset, 
or Browning might rejoin: “And I am a 
poet, and need the focal life of the town.” 
If man be the paragon of life on this globe, 
his works and passions the rarest symbols 
of the life unseen, then the profoundest study 
is mankind. Emerson’s theorem was a restric- 
tion of the poet’s liberties. One can name 
great poets who would have been greater but 
for the trammels of their seclusion. I believe 
that Emerson’s came from self-knowledge. 
He kept his range with incomparable tact 
and philosophy. Poets of a wider franchise 
—with Shakspere at their front—have found 
that genius gains most from Nature during that 
formative period when one reads her heart, 
if ever, and that afterward he may safely 
leave her, as a child his mother, to return 
from time to time, but still to do his part 
among the ranks of men. 

Emerson makes light of travel for pleasure 
and observation, but ever more closely would 
observe the ways of the inanimate world. 
Yet what are man’s works but the works of 
Nature by one remove? To one poet is given 
the ear to comprehend the murmur of the 
forest, to another the sense that times the 
heart-beats of humanity. Few have had 
Emerson’s inward eye, but it is well that 
some have not been restricted to it. He 
clung by attraction, no less than by circum- 
stance, to “a society in which introspection,” 
as Mr. James has shrewdly written, “ thanks 
to the want of other entertainment, played 
almost the part of a social resource.” His verse, 
in fact, is almost wholly void of the epic and 
dramatic elements which inform the world’s 
great works of art. Action, characterization, 
specific sympathy, and passion are wanting in 
his song. His voice comes “like a falling 
star” from a skyey dome of pure abstrac- 
tion. Once or twice, some little picture from 
life—a gypsy girl, a scarcely outlined friend 
or loved one,— but otherwise no personage in 
his works except, it may be, the poet him- 
self, the Saadi of his introspective song : even 
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that wise and joyous bard restored in frag- 
ments, suggested rather than portrayed. 
Emerson would be the “best bard, because 
the wisest,” if the wisdom of his song illus- 
trated itself in living types. He knew the 
human world, none better, and generalized 
the sum of its attainments,— was gracious, 
shrewd, and calm,— but could not hold up the 
mirror and show us to ourselves. He was 
that unique songster, a poet of fire and vision, 
quite above the moralist, yet neither to be 
classed as objective or subjective; he per- 
ceived the source of all passion and wisdom, 
yet rendered neither the hearts of others nor 
his own. His love poetry is eulogized, but 
wants the vital grip wherewith his “ Concord 
Fight” and “ Boston Hymn” fasten on our 
sense of manhood and patriotism. It chants 
of Love, not of the beloved; its flame is 
pure and general as moon-light and as 
high-removed. “All mankind love a lover,” 
and it is not enough to discourse upon 
the philosophy of “Love,” “ Experience,” 
“ Power,” “ Friendship.” Emerson’s “ Bac- 
chus” must press for him 


* wine, but wine which never grew 
In the belly of the grape.” 


His deepest yearnings are expressed in that 
passionate outburst,— the momentary human 


wail over his dead child,—and in the human 
sense of lost companionship when he tells us, 


“In the long sunny afternoon, 
The plain was full of ghosts.” 


Oftener he moves apart; his blood is ichor, 
not our own; his thoughts are with the firma- 
ment. We reverence his-vocation, and know 
ourselves unfitted for it. He touches life more 
nearly in passages that have the acuteness, 
the practical wisdom of his prose works and 
days; but these are not his testimonials as 
a poet. His laying on of hands was more 
potent; a transmitted heat has gone abroad 
through the ministry of his disciples, who 
practice as he preached, and sometimes tran- 
scend both his preaching and his practice. 
All the same, the originator of a force is greater 
than others who add four-fold to its momen- 
tum. They are never so manifestly his pupils 
as when they are “scarifying” and “sounding 
and exploring” him, “reporting where they 
touch bottom and where not,” on ground 
of their own, but with a pleasant mockery 
of the master’s word and wont. There was 
a semblance between the poets Emerson and 
Rossetti, first, in the small amount of their 
lyrical work, and again in the positive in- 
fluence which each exerted upon his pupils. 
In quality the Concord seer, and the English 


poet who was at once the most spiritual and 
sensuous of his own school, were wholly 
unlike. Rossetti was touched with white fire, 
but dreamed of souls that meet and glow 
when disembodied. The spirits of his beatified 
thrill with human passion. Our seer brought 
something of heaven to earth, while Rossetti 
yearned to carry life through death to heaven. 

The technical features of Emerson’s verse 
correspond to our idea of its meaning. In 
fact, his view of personal culture also applied 
to his metrical style. “ Manners are not to 
be directly cultivated. That is frivolous; 
leave it to children. * * * We must look 
at the mark, not at the arrow, and perhaps 
the best rule is Lord Bacon’s,—that to attain 
good forms one only needs not to despise 
them.” Delicate and adroit artisans, in whose 
eyes poetry is solely a piece of design, may 
find the awkwardness of Emerson’s verse a 
bar to right comprehension of its frequent 
beauty and universal purpose. I am not sure 
but one must be of the poet’s own country 
and breeding to look quite down his vistas 
and by-paths: for every American has some- 
thing of Emerson in him, and the secret of 
the land was in the poet,—the same Amer- 
icanism that Whitman sees in the farmer, the 
deck-hand, the snag-toothed hostler, atoning 
with its humanities for their sins past and 
present, as for the sins of Harte’s gamblers 
and diggers of the gulch. It may be, too, that 
other conditions are needed to open the ear 
to the melody, and to shut out the discords, 
of Emerson’s song. The melody is there, and 
though the range be narrow, is various within 
itself. The charm is that of new-world and 
native wood-notes wild. Not seldom a lyrical 
phrase is the more taking for its halt,— helped 
out, like the poet’s own speech, by the half- 
stammer and pause that were wont to precede 
the rarest or weightiest word of all. The true 
artist has somewhat to say, and would make 
his art say it; a curious workman may fail 
of the spirit of art. One tires, moreover, of 
artificers who through long lives merely re- 
peat and perfect their method. A few sure 
lines, bits of essential matter, and, as elder 
races know, you have the features of a sub- 
ject,—all that is absolutely valuable and to 
be expressed. 

Among the followers of any art there are 
those whose compositions are effective in the 
mass, their treatment broad, the beauty per- 
vasive; again, those who with small construct- 
ive feeling are rich in detail, and whose work 
is interspersed with fine and original touches; 
lastly, the complete artists, in whom, however 
vivid their originality and great their special 
beauties, the general design is always kept in 
hand. Emerson never felt the strength of 
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proportion that compels the races to whom 
art is a religion and a law. He has given 
many a pang to lovers of the beautiful, who 
have endured his irreverence by allowing for 
his supposed disabilities. He satisfied his 
conscience in the same easy way, declaring 
that he was from his “ very incapacity of 
mechanical writing” a “ chartered libertine.” 
But his speech bewrayeth him. Who sounds 
one perfect chord can sound again. His 
greater efforts in verse, as in prose, show that 
he chose to deprecate the constructive faculty 
lest it might limit his ease and freedom. And 
his instinct of personality, not without a pride 
of its own, made him a nonconformist. We 
are told of his mode of preparing an essay,— 
of the slow-growing medley of thoughts on a 
topic, at last brought out and strung at ran- 
dom, like a child’s variegated beads. But | 
do not find that his best essays read back- 
ward as well as forward; I suspect an art 
beneath their loose arrangement, and I see at 
times the proof of continuous heat. His early 
critic declared that he had not “ written one 
good work, if such a work be one where the 
whole commands more attention than the 
parts.” But again we see that she too rarely 
qualified her oracles. At that time he had 
written poems of which the whole and the 
parts were at least justly related masterpieces, 
—lyrical masterpieces, of course, not epic or 
dramatic; of such were the “Threnody” 
and “ Woodnotes,” to which was afterward 
added the “ May-Day.” Breadth and pro- 
portion, in a less degree, mark “The Prob- 
lem,” “ Monadnock,” “ Merlin,” and a few 
other pieces. But working similarly he falls 
short in the labored dithyrambic, “ Initial, 
Demonic, and Celestial Love.” He was 
formal enough in youth, before he struck out 
for himself, and at the age of eleven, judging 
from his practice-work, was as precocious as 
Bryant or Poe. But he soon gave up con- 
struction, putting a trade-mark upon his verse, 
and trusting that freedom would lead to 
something new. So many precious sayings 
enrich his more sustained poems as to make 
us include him at times with the complete 
artists. Certainly, both in these and in the 
unique bits so characteristic that they are the 
poet himself,—“ Terminus,” “ Character,” 
“ Manners,” “ Nature,” etc..—he ranks with 
the foremost of the second class, poets emi- 
nent for special graces, values, sudden meteors 
of thought. In that gift for “saying things,” 
so notable in Pope and Tennyson, he is the 
chief of American poets. From what other 
bard have so many original lines and phrases 
passed into literature,—coins that do not 
wear out, of standard value, bright and current 
gold? It is worth while, for the mere effect, 
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to group some of them together, and espe. 
cially those which, appearing in his first book 
forty years ago, long since became a constitu- 
ent part of our literary thought and expression: 


“Tis the law of bush and stone, 
Each can only take his own.” 


“The thoughts that he shall think 
Shall not be forms of stars, but stars, 
Nor pictures pale, but Jove and Mars.” 

“ Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk?” 


** Heartily know, 
When half-gods go 
The gods arrive.” 


“ What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain.” 


“ Born for the future, to the future lost.” 


“Not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled churchman be.” 


“Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 
* = 7 * . ” 


Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.” 


“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
* * * * * oe 


Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew ;— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.”’ 


“Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone; 

And Morning - my with haste her lids, 
To gaze upon the Pyramids.” 


“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 


“Or ever the wild Time coined itself 
Into calendar months and days.” 


“Set not thy foot on graves.” 
“ Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home.” 


“ What are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet?” 


“— If eyes were made for secing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


“ Leave all thy pedant lore apart, 
God hid the ‘whole world in thy heart.” 


“And conscious Law is King of kings.” 


*— Mount to paradise 

By the stairway of surprise.” 

“ Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


“ Great is the art, 
Great be the manners, of the bard.” 


“ The silent organ loudest chants 
The master’s requiem.” 
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Verses from Emerson’s later poems,— 
which came at rare intervals, after the public 
had learned to seek for the sweet kernel in 
every nut that fell from his tree,—are scarcely 
less familiarized and put to use: 


“Deep in the man sits fast his fate 
To mold his fortunes mean or great: 
Unknown to Cromwell as to me 
Was Cromwell’s measure or degree.” 


“O tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire! ” 


“I hung my verses in the wind, 

Time and tide their faults may find; 

All were winnowed through and through, 
Five lines lasted sound and true.” 


“Winters know 

Easily to shed the snow, 

And the untaught Spring is wise 
In cowslips and anemones.” 


“Tt is time to be old, 
To take in sail,— 
* * * * * * 


Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
* Lowly faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed ; 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.’” 


* He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold again ; 

His action won such reverence sweet 

As hid all measure of the feat.” 


The poet’s rhythm and gift of compression 
made verse like the foregoing a kind of am- 
brosial pemmican, easily carried for spiritual 
sustenance. Phrases in his prose, which have 
become more current, move in foot-beats, such 
as,—“ Hitch your wagon to a star,” “ Nature 
is loved by what is best in us,” and “The 
hues of sunset make life great.” He thought 
rhythm indispensable, and rhyme most effica- 
cious, as the curators of poetic thought. 
“Every good poem I know I recall by its 
rhythm also.” 

Popular instinct, recognized by those who 
compile our anthologies, forbid an author to 
be great in more than one way. These editors 
go to Emerson for point and wisdom, and 
too seldom for his truth to nature and his 
strictly poetic charm. Yet who excels him in 
quality? That Margaret Fuller had a fine 
ear, and an independent one, is proved by 
her admission that “in melody, in subtilty 
of thought and expression,” he took the 
highest rank. He often captures us with 
absolute beauty, the poetry that poets love,— 
the lilt and melody of Shelley (whose vague- 
ness irked him) joined to precision of thought 
and outline. Poe might have envied “ Uriel” 
his lutings of the spangled heaven ; he could 
not have read “ Woodnotes,” or he would 
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have found something kindred in the bard 
who said, 

“ Quit thy friends as the dead in doom, 

And build to them a final tomb; 

Let the starred shade that nightly falls 

Still celebrate their funerals, 

And the bell of beetle and of bee 

Knell their melodious memory.” 


Emerson “ listened to the undersong,” but 
rejoiced no less in the “ divine ideas below” 
of the Olympian bards, 


“Which always find us young 
And always keep us so.”’ 


His modes of expression, like his epithets, 
are imaginative. The snow is “the north- 
wind’s masonry;” feeling and thought are 
scarcely deeper than his speech ; he puts in 
words the “ tumultuous privacy of storm,” or 
the “sweet varieties of chance.” With what 
high ecstasy of pain he calls upon the deep- 
eyed boy, the hyacinthine boy, of his marvel- 
ous “ Threnody”! Time confirms the’ first 
impression that this is the most spontaneous, 
the most elevating, of lyrical elegies,— that it 
transcends even the divine verse of Bishop 
King’s invocation to his entombed wife. How 
abrupt, how exquisitely ideal, the opening 
phrase! Afterward, and throughout, the pure 
spirit of poetry rarefied by the passion of its 
theme: the departed child is the superangelic 
symbol of the beauty, the excellence, that 
shall be when time ripens and the harmonies 
of nature are revealed,— when life is no 
longer a dream within a dream. Read the 
“Threnody” anew. What grace! What 
£olian music, what yearning! What prophecy 
and exaltation! See how emotion becomes 
the soul of art. Or is it that true passion 
cannot but express itself in verse at once 
simple and sensuous, thus meeting all the 
cardinal points of Milton’s law ? 

One readily perceives that “ Merlin” con- 
veys Emerson's spirited conception of the art 
and manners of the bard. His should be no 
trivial harp : 


“No jingling serenader’s art, 


Nor tinkle of piano strings ; 


The kingly bard 

Must smite the cords rudely and hard, 
As with hammer or with mace ; 

He shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number ; 
But leaving rule and pale forethought, 
He shall aye climb 

For his rhyme.” 


Thus fearlessly should a poet compel the 
Muse, and even to a broader liberty of — 
one, at least, of Emerson's listeners, push 
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with deliberate zeal. Walt Whitman was stim- 
ulated by this teaching, and by the rugged 
example of Carlyle, to follow resolutely the 
method which suited his bent and project; 
and Emerson’s “ Mithridates,” we may say, 
is at once the key-note and best defense of 
Whitman’s untrammeled, all-heralding philos- 
ophy. The descriptive truth, the lusty Amer- 
icanism, of the democratic chanter took 
hold upon the master’s expectant heart. A 
later modification of the first welcome, and the 
omission of the new songs from “ Parnassus,” 
had no bearing upon the question of their 
morals’ or method; Emerson was moved 
solely by his taste——and New England taste 
has a supreme dislike of the unsavory. The 
world, even the Concord world, is not wholly 
given over to prudery. It has little dread, 
nowadays, of the voluptuous in art, ancient 
or modern. But to those of Puritan stock 
cleanliness is even more than godliness. 
There is no “ fair perdition ”” tempting us in 
the “ Song of Myself” and the “ Children of 
Adam.” But here are things which, whether 
vessels of honor or dishonor, one does not care 
to have before him too often or too publicly, 
and which were unattractive to the pure and 
temperate seer, whose race had so long in- 
habited the clean-swept keeping-rooms of the 
land of mountain breezes and transparent 
streams. The matter was one of artistic taste 
and of the inclinations of Emerson’s nature, 
rather than of prudery or censorship. 

As for his own style, Emerson was impressed 
in youth by the free-hand manner of the early 
dramatists, whom he read with avidity. He 
soon formed his characteristic measure, vary- 
ing with “sixes,” “sevens,” and “ eights,” 
resembling Ben Jonson’s lyrical style, but 
even more like that of Milton, Marvell, and 
other worthies of the Protectorate. In spirit 
and imagery, in blithe dithyrambic wisdom, 
he gained much from his favorite Orientals 
—Saadi and Hafiz. One stately and various 
measure he rarely essayed, but showed that 
it was well suited to his genius. In “ Mus- 
kuetaquid ” and “ Sea-shore” we see the apt- 
ness of his ear and hand for blank verse. The 
little poem of “ Days,” imitated from the an- 
tique, is unmatched, outside of Landor, for 
compression and self-poise : 


“Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, Magioon, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleachéd garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastil 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.” 


We could wish that Emerson had written 
more blank verse,—a measure suited to ex- 
press his highest thought and imagination. 
Probably, however, he said all that he had to 
say in verse of any kind. He was not one to 
add a single line for the sake of a more liberal 
product. 

He is thought to have begun so near the 
top that there was little left to climb. None 
of his verse is more pregnant than that which 
came in the first glow, but the later poems 
are free from those grotesque sayings which 
illustrate the fact that humor and a lively 
sense of the absurd often are of slow devel- 
opment in the brain of an earnest thinker. 
There was, it must be owned, a tinge of pro- 
vincial arrogance, and there were expres- 
sions little less than ludicrous, in his early 
defiance of usage. He was too sincere a per- 
sonage to resort to the grotesque as a means 
of drawing attention. Of him, the leader, this 
at least could not be suspected. Years after- 
ward he revised his poems, as if to avoid 
even the appearance of affectation. On the 
whole, it is as well that he left “ The Sphinx” 
unchanged; that remarkable poem is a fair 
gauge of its author’s traits. The opening is 
strongly lyrical and impressive. The close is 
the flower of poesy and thought. The gen- 
eral tone is quaint and mystical. Certain pas- 
sages, however, like that beginning “ The 
fiend that man harries,” are curiously awk- 
ward, and mar the effect of an original, almost 
an epochal, poem. This would not be ad- 
mitted by the old-fashioned Emersonian,— 
never, by any chance, a poet pure and sim- 
ple-—who makes it a point of faith to defend 
the very passages where the master nods. 
Just so the thick-and-thin Browningite, who 
testifies his adoration by counting the m’s and 
n’s of the great dramatist’s volumes, and who, 
also, never is a poet pure and simple, cele- 
brates Mr. Browning’s least poetic experi- 
ments as his masterpieces. I think that the 
weakness of “ transcendental ” art is as fairly 
manifest in Emerson’s first and chief collec- 
tion of verse as were its felicities,—the former 
belonging to the school, the latter to the 
seer’s own genius. Poe, to whom poetry was 
solely an expression of beauty, was irritated 
to a degree not to be explained by contempt 
for all things East. He extolled quaintness, 
and justly detested obscurity. He was preju- 
diced against the merits of such poets as 
Channing and Cranch by their prophetic 
bearing, which he berated soundly as an 
effort to set up as poets “of unusual depth 
and very remarkable powers of mind.” Ad- 
mitting the grace of one, he said that it was 
“laughable to see that the transcendental 
poets, if beguiled for a minute or two into 
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respectable English and common-sense, are 
always sure to remember their cue just as 
they get to the end of their song, and round 
off with a bit of doggerel.” Their thought 
was the “cant of thought,” in adopting 
which “the cant of phraseology is adopted 
at the same time.” This was serviceable criti- 
cism, e¢ ab hoste, though Poe’s lack of moral, 
and keenness of artistic, sense made him too 
sure of the insincerity of those who place 
conviction above expression. And Mr. James 
sees that Emerson’s philosophy was “ drunk 
in by a great many fine moral appetites with 
a sense of intoxication.” The seer himself 
was intoxicated at times, and spoke, like the 
hasheesh-eaters, with what then seemed to 
him music and sanity. In a more reflecting 
season he excluded from his select edition 
certain pieces from which too many had taken 
their cues,—for example, the “Ode” to 
W. H. Channing, “ The World-Soul,” and 
“Tact.” The Ode begins finely with a man- 
ner caught from Ben Jonson’s ode “ To Him- 
self,” and we can ill spare one passage 
(“The God who made New Hampshire ”) ; 
but was it the future compiler of “ Parnas- 
sus” who preceded this with laughter-stir- 
ring rhymes, and shortly avowed that 
“Things are of the snake,” and again that 


“Things are in the saddle, And nde man- 


kind?” Well, he lived to feel that to poets, 
“of all men, the severest criticism is due,” 
and that “ Poetry requires that splendor of 
expression which carries with it the proof 
of great thoughts.” 

But the forte of bardlings is the foible of a 
bard. Emerson became his own censor, and 
did wisely and well. We have seen that his 
art, even now, upon its constructive side, 
must often seem defective,— unsatisfactory 
to those whose love of proportion is a moral 
instinct. Many poets and critics will feel it 
so. The student of Emerson learns that he, 
too, moved upon their plane but would not 
be confined to it. More than other men, he 
found himself a vassal of the unwritten law, 
whether his impulse lifted him above, or sent 
him below, the plane of artistic expression. If 
he could not sustain the concert-pitch of his 
voice at his best, he certainly knew what is 
perfection, and said of art much that should 
be said. He was not, he did not wish to be, 
primarily an artist: he borrowed Art’s aid 
for his lofty uses, and held her at her worth. 
His essay on Art would be pronounced sound 
by a Goethe or a Lessing, though such men 
probe less deep for the secret principle of 
things, and deal more featly with the ex- 
terior. Elsewhere he insists that we must 
“disabuse us of our superstitious associations 
with place and time, with number and size. 
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* * * Where the heart is, there the muses, 
there the gods sojourn. * * * A great man 
makes his climate genial in the imagination 
of man, and its air the beloved element of 
all delicate spirits.” And again (like Arnold) 
he speaks of the modernness of all good 
books : “What is well done, I feel as if I did; 
what is ill done, I reck not of.” He revised 
his prose less carefully, for republication, 
than his verse, and doubtless felt surer of it. 
He himself would have been the first to 
declare, as to the discordant and grotesque 
portions of his verse or prose, that the thought 
was proportionately defective,—not strong 
and pure enough to insure the beauty of the 
art which was its expression. Above all he 
knew, he confessed, that it is the first duty 
of a poet to express his thoughts naturally, 
counting among “ the traits common to all 
works of the highest art,—that they are 
universally intelligible, that they restore to us 
the simplest states of mind.” This was his 
own canon. Where he failed of it, he might 
not surely know; where he knew, there he 
rebuked himself. He struck out, in his self- 
distrust, many things of value to those who 
loved his verse. We dwell with profit on the 
fact that he retained so little that should be 
stricken out. 


IV. 


Ir is but a foolish surmise whether Emer- 
son’s prose or verse will endure the longer, 
for they are of the same stuff, warp and woof, 
and his ideality crosses and recrosses each, 
so that either is cloth-of-gold. Of whichever 
a reader may first lay hold, he will be led to 
examine the whole fabric of the author's 
work. Few writers, any one of whose essays, 
met with for the first time, seems more like a 
revelation! It will not be, I think, until that 
time when all his prose has passed into a 
large book, such as the volume we call Mon- 
taigne, that its full strength and importance 
can be felt. In certain respects it dwarfs 
other modern writing, and places him among 
the great essayists. These are not the efforts 
of a reviewer of books or affairs, but chapters 
on the simplest, the greatest, the immemorial 
topics, those that lie at the base of life and 
wisdom : such as Love, Experience, Charac- 
ter, Manners, Fate, Power, Worship—lastly, 
Nature herself, and Art her ideal counterpart. 
If to treat great themes worthily is a mark of 
greatness, the chooser of such themes begins 
with the instinct of great design. Bacon's 
elementary essays excepted, there are none 
in English of which it can be more truly 
averred that there is nothing superfluous in 
them. Compare them with the rest in theme 
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and method. Carlyle, outside of “ Sartor 
Resartus ” and “ Hero-Worship,” usually re- 
views books, histories, individuals, at extreme 
length, and with dramatic comment and analy- 
sis. Emerson treats of the principles behind 
all history, and his laconic phrases are the very 
honey-cells of thought. There are let-downs 
and surplusage even in Landor. Through- 
out Emerson’s writings each word is of 
value ; they are the discourse of one who has 
digested all the worthy books, and who gives 
us their results, with latter-day discoveries of 
his own. He is the citizen of a new world, 
observing other realms and eras from an 
unrestricted point of view. 

The intent of our essayist is the highest, 
and by no means that of writing for the exer- 
cise or glory of authorship. “ Fatal,” he de- 
clares, “to the man of letters is the lust of 
display. * * * A mistake of the main end 
to which they labor is incidental to literary 
men, who, dealing with the organ of language 
* * * learn to enjoy the pride of playing 
with this splendid engine, but rob it of its 
almightiness by failing to work with it.” He 
estimates books at their worth. They “are 
for nothing but to inspire. I had better never 
see a book than to be warped by its attrac- 
tion clean out of my own orbit, and made a 
satellite instead of a system.” 

Thus the thought of Style, it may be, 
should enter into the mind of neither writer 
or reader. Style makes itself, and Emerson’s 
is the apothegmatic style of one bent upon 
uttering his immediate thoughts,—hence 
strong in sentences, and only by chance 
suited to the formation of an essay. Each 
sentence is an idea, an epigram, or an image, 
or a flash of spiritual light. His letters to 
Carlyle show that he was at one time caught 
by the manner of the author whose character, 
at least, seemed of the most import to him. 
This was but a passing trace. When he was 
fresh from the schools, his essays were struct- 
ural and orderly, but more abstract than in 
latter years. During his mature and haply 
less spiritual period, had he cared to write a 
history, the English would have been pure 
English, the narrative racy and vigorous. 
Portions of the “ English Traits” make this 
plain. Since De Foe, where have we found 
anything more idiomatic than his account of 
Wordsworth delivering a sonnet ? 


“ This recitation was so unlooked for and surpris- 
ing,—he, the old Wordsworth, standing apart, and 
reciting to me ina den-walk, like a schoolboy de- 
claiming,—that I at first was near to laugh; but recol- 
lecting myseif, that I had come thus far to see a 
poet, and he was chanting poems to me, I saw that he 
was right and I was wrong, and gladly gave myself 
up to hear.” 


Note also his account of an ocean voyage, 
For charm of landscape-painting, take such a 
passage as that, in the second essay on Nature, 
beginning: “ There are days which occur in 
this climate.” But terseness is the distinctive 
feature of his style. “ Men,” he says, “ de- 
scend to meet.” “ We are all discerners of 
spirits.” “He [a traveler] carries ruins to 
ruins.” No one has compressed more sternly 
the pith of his discourse. 

No poet, let us at once add, has written 
prose and shown more incontestably his 
special attribute. Emerson’s whole argument 
is poetic, if that work is poetic which reaches 
its aim through the analogies of things, and 
whose quick similitudes have the heat, the 
light, the actinism, of the day-beam, and of 
which the language is rhythmic without de- 
generacy,—clearly the language of prose, 
always kept from weakness by the thought 
which it conveys. No man’s writing was 
more truly his speech, and no man’s speech 
so rhythmic: “There are Muses in the woods 
to-day, and whispers to be heard in the 
breezes ” ; and again, “ Hawthorne rides well 
his horse of the night.” As he spoke, so he 
wrote: “ Give me health and a day, and | 
will make the pomp of emperors ridicu- 
lous”; “The conscious ship hears all the 
praise”; of young idealists, “The tough 
world had its revenge the moment they put 
the horses of the sun to plough in its furrow” ; 
of Experience, “was it Boscovich who found 
out that bodies never come in contact? Well, 
souls never touch their objects. An innavi- 
gable sea washes with silent waves between us 
and the things we aim at and converse with.” 
In the same essay,—“ Dream delivers us to 
dream, and there is no end to illusion. Life 
is a train of moods like a string of beads, and 
as we pass through them, they prove to be 
many-colored lenses which paint the world 
their own hue.” * And of Love’s world, with 
the cadences of Ecclesiastes,—‘‘ When the 
day was not long enough, but the night, too, 
must be consumed. * * * When the moon- 
light was a pleasing fever, and the stars were 
letters, and the flowers ciphers, and the air 
was coined into song; when all business 
seemed impertinence, all the men and women 
running to and fro in the streets mere pict- 
ures.” But to show the poetry of Emerson's 
prose is to give the whole of it; these essays 
are of the few which make us tolerate the 
conceit of “ prose poems.” Their persistent 
recourse to imagery and metaphor, their sug- 
gestions of the secret relations of things, at 


* “ Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 
Shelley’s “ Adonais.’ 
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times have subjected them to the charge of 
being obscure. The fault was not in the wine: 


“ Hast thou a drunken soul? 
Thy bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver 
bowl!” 


In mature years the essayist pays more 
regard to life about him, to the world as it 
is; he is more equatorial, less polar and 
remote. His insight betrays itself in every- 
day wisdom. He is the shrewd, the benig- 
nant, the sagacious, Emerson, writing with 
pleasant aptitude, like Hesiod or Virgil, of 
domestic routine, and again of the Conduct of 
Life, of Manners, Behavior, Prudence, Grace. 
This is in the philosophic order of prog- 
ress, from the first principles to the appli- 
cation of them. Some of his followers, 
however, take him to task, unwilling that the 
master should venture beyond the glory of 
his cloud. As for his unique treatises upon 
Behavior, it was natural that he should be led 
to think upon that topic, since in gentle bear- 
ing, in his sweetness, persuasiveness, and 
charm of smile and voice, he was not ex- 
celled by any personage of our time, and 
what he said of it is of more value than the 
sayings of those who think such a matter 
beneath his regard. His views of civic duty 
and concerning the welfare of the Republic 
are the best rejoinder to his early strictures 
upon Homer and Shakspere for the temporal 
and local features of their master-works. As 
a critic he was ever expectant, on the look- 
out for something good and new, and some- 
times found the one good thing in a man or 
work and valued it unduly. When he made 
a complete examination, as in his chapter on 
Margaret Fuller, he excelled as a critic and 
delineator. “ Parnassus” is not judicial, but 
oddly made up of his own likings, yet the 
best rules of criticism are to be found in 
its preface. With the exception of “ English 
Traits,” he published no long treatise upon a 
single theme. His general essays and lect- 
ures, however, constitute a treatise upon Man 
and Nature, and of themselves would serve as 
America’s adequate contribution to the Eng- 
lish literature of his period. We are told of an 
unprinted series of his essays that may be 
grouped as a book on the Natural History 
of the Intellect. Should these see the light, 
it would be curious to compare them with the 
work of some professional logician—with 
the standard treatise of President Porter, for 
instance—upon a similar theme. Much in 
quantity may yet be added to Emerson's lit- 
erary remains. But it will not differ in qual- 
ity ; we have had the gist of it: for he was a 
writer who, though his essays were the fruit 
of a prolonged life, never wrote himself out. 

Vow. XXV.— 8&4. 
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Often an author has gained repute by one or 
two original works, while his ordinary efforts, 
if not devoted to learned or scientific re- 
search, have been commonplace. The flame 
of Emerson’s intellect never fades or flickers, 
and never irks us. It burns with elemental 
light, neither of artifice nor of occasion, serene 
as that of a star, and with an added power to 
heat the distance which receives it. 


Vv. 


in summing up the traits of Emerson one 
almost ceases to be critical, lest the highest 
praise may not be quite undue. More than 
when Bion died, the glades and towns lament 
him, for he left no heir to the Muse which he 
taught his pupils. In certain respects he was 
our most typical poet, having the finest intu- 
ition and a living faith in it,—and because 
there was a sure intellect behind his verse, 
and because his influence affected not simply 
the tastes and emotiors, but at last the very 
spirit, of his countrymen. He began where 
many poets end, seeking at once the upper 
air, the region of pure thought and ideality. 
His speech was wisdom, and his poesy its 
exhalation. When he failed in either, it 
seemed to be through excess of divining. 
His triumphs were full of promise for those 
who dare to do their best. He was as far 
above Carlyle as the affairs of the soul and 
universe are above those of the contempo- 
rary, or even the historic, world. His prob- 
lem, like that of Archimedes, was more than 
the taking of cities and clash of arms. The 
poet is unperturbed by temporal distractions ; 
yet poets and dreamers, concerned with the 
ideal, share in the world’s battle equally with 
men of action and practicallife. Only, while the 
latter fight on the ground, the idealists, like 
the dauntless ghosts of the Huns and Ro- 
mans, lift the contest to the air. Emerson 
was the freest and most ideal of them all, and 
what came to him by inheritance or prophetic 
forecast he gave like a victor. He strove not 
to define the creeds, but to stimulate the in- 
tellect and purpose of those who are to make 
the future. If poetry be that which shapes 
and elevates, his own was poetry indeed. To 
know the heart of New England you must 
hear the songs of his compeers ; but listening 
to those of Emerson, the east and west have 
yielded to the current of its soul. 

The supreme poet will be not alone a seer, 
but also a persistent artist of the beautiful. 
Of those who come before the time for such 
a poet is ripe, Longfellow on the whole has 
done the most to foster the culture of poetry 
among us as a liberal art. Emerson has given 
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us thought, the habit of thinking, the will to 
think for ourselves. He drained the vats of 
politics and philosophy, for our use, of all 
that was sweet and fructifying, and taught 
his people, seeing their vital needs, “ self- 
reverence, self-knowledge, self-control.” He 
set chief value upon those primitive laws 
which are the only sure basis of national law 
and letters. And as a poet, his verse was the 
sublimation of his rarest mood, that changed 
as water into cloud, catching the first beams 
of sunrise on its broken edges, yet not with- 
out dark and vaguely blending spots between. 
Emerson and Longfellow came at the parting 
of the ways. They are of the very few whom 
we now recognize as the true founders of an 
American literature. No successors with more 
original art and higher imagination can labor 
to more purpose. If the arrow hits its mark, 
the aim was at the bowstring; the river 
strengthens and broadens, but the sands of 
gold wash down from near its source. 

Not a few are content with that poetry which 
returns again and again to its primal concep- 
tions, yet suggests infinite pathways and always 
inspires,—the poetry of a hermitage whose 
Lar is Nature, and whose well-spring flows 
with clear and shining Thought. To such,— 
who care less for sustained flights of object- 


ive song, who can withdraw themselves from 
passion and dramatic life, who gladly ac- 
cept isolated cadences and scattered, though 
exquisite, strains of melody in lieu of sym- 
phonic music “ wandering on as loth to die,” 
— Emerson will seem the most precious of 


our native poets. He will not satisfy those 
who look for the soul incarnate in sensuous 


and passionate being. Such readers. with 
Professor Dowden, find him the type of the 
New World transcendentalist, the creature of 
the drying American climate, one “ whose 
nervous energy has been exalted,” so “that 
he loves light better than warmth.” He js 
not the minstrel for those who would study 
men in action and suffering, rather than as 
heirs to knowledge and the raptured mind. 
He is not a warrior, lover, recounter, drama- 
tist, but an evangel and seer. The greatest 
poet must be all in one, and I have said that 
Emerson was among the foremost to avow it. 
Modern singers poorly satisfy him, being 
meager of design, and failing to guide and 
console. Wordsworth was an exception, yet 
he had “ written longer than he was inspired.” 
Tennyson, with all his tune and color, “climbs 
no mount of vision.” Even Shakspere was 
too traditional, though one learns from him 
that “tradition supplies a better fable than 
any invention can.” In face of the greatest 
he felt that “the world still wants its poet 
priest, a reconciler, who shall not trifle with 
Shakspere the player, nor shall grope in 
graves with Swedenborg the mourner ; but 
who shall see, speak, and act with™ equal 
inspiration.” Thus clearly he conceived of 
the poet’s office, and equally was he assured 
that he himself was not, and could not be, 
the perfect musician. He chose the part of 
the forerunner and inspirer, and when the 
true poet shall come to America, it will be 
because such an one as Emerson has gone 
before him and prepared the way for his 
song, his vision, and his recognition. 


Edmund C. Stedman, 
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I watcu the budding lilac leaves 
This March with jealous eye: 
The birds all past me fly 

Nor stay to build beneath my eaves. 


This time last year it was not so— 
Then was cheery chirp and twitter 
About a pretty sitter 

Under my roof-tree brown and low. 


A stir of little wings quite near, 
And trills of tender song, 
That still would wake a throng 
Of happy thoughts my heart to cheer. 


Their last year’s nest hangs from the eaves 
All ragged and forlorn, 
Half from the rafter torn, 

Inside, for birds, some withered leaves. 


The lilac tree is in full leaf, 

I watch and wait in vain, 

They will not come again— 
Who told the birds about my grief? 
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“ Wuat perplexed me the most about it,” 
said the Captain to Mrs. Butler, when he 
came home the day after the sale, “ was that 
the auctioneer had so misrepresented his first 
talk with me. He never asked me to with- 
draw the property at all; he knew I couldn’t; 
he merely offered to bet me that he would 
get thirty thousand for it. Well! I don’t see 
what I could do about it. I couldn’t have 
proved that the bids were fictitious, and the 
attempt to try would have made a great 
scandal. That’s the way Hibbard looks at it; 
I went to him for advice; I put the case to 
him, and he says that there’s no way of going 
back, of the fact, for the auctioneer would 
swear, to save himself, that he heard the bids, 
or thought he did. Most probably he did; 
it was all confusion; and my not having 
heard them proves nothing at all. Besides, 
Everton was not obliged to bid thirty-five 
thousand, and he did get a great bargain. 
The property is worth fifty, in any decent 
times. And that extra five thousand is a per- 
fect godsend for Helen, poor girl! It’s all 
she'll have in the world. I tell you, my dear, 
I haven’t had many things in life that gave 
me more satisfaction than meeting the prin- 
cipal creditors to-day. You see, when I 
looked into his affairs with Joshua the day 
he died I was very badly discouraged. They 
were all in confusion; he seemed to have lost 
his grip of them; I suppose it was his failing 
health, but he couldn’t make head or tail of 
anything; and when I was appointed admin- 
istrator I reported the estate insolvent. It 
was precipitate—” 

“It was like you, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Butler. “You never believe that anything is 
wrong till you believe that everything is 
wrong.” 

“Well, well—very likely,” returned the 
Captain. “I had what I thought very good 
reason. for my course. But afterward I set a 
shrewd hand at work on the books, and we 
found out that things were very much better, 
as I told you at the time. When a man’s 
affairs are in such confusion as Joshua's, the 
confusion is usually against him, but in this 


case it was mostly for him. There wasn’t a 
day after I reported the estate insolvent that 
the case didn’t brighten. If it had been any 
other case I should have been mortified at 
the way things turned out. To be sure, I 
didn’t believe there’d be anything for Helen ; 
but before the sale, I saw that unless the 
property went for nothing the estate would 
pay all Joshua’s debts, dollar for dollar. This 
morning we called a meeting of the creditors. 
They had the notion they were going to lose, 
and they were prepared for that. When I 
told them how matters really stood they were 
tremendously taken aback. But they had 
behaved very handsomely all along, out of 
respect for Joshua’s memory, and they came 
vut strong now about him, and said such 
things— well, 7 can’t tell you,” said the Cap- 
tain. “ But,” he added, confusedly, “I wish 
Harkness could have been there!” 

“Perhaps he was,” said Mrs. Butler, de- 
voutly. 

“Eh?” cried the Captain sharply. “Ah! 
Yes! Well, perhaps. Old Rogers asked me 
to wait a minute, and they had a little 
confabulation among themselves, and then 
Rogers came forward and asked if there 
would be anything left for Helen. Then I 
told them the estate had yielded five thousand 
dollars more than the indebtedness, so far as 
I knew of it; and we had congratulations all 
round, and if Joshua had been alive to resume, 
he might have started business again on a better 
basis than ever he had in his life. I wish— 
confound it!—I could be sure about those 
bids.” 

“ Why, my dear!” cried his wife, “ you talk 
as if some fraud had been really committed. 
Can’t you look at it as Mr. Hibbard does? 
Probably the man did hear the bids. He 
wouldn’t have dared to pretend that he heard 
them ; it wouldn’t have been safe for him.” 

“No,” said the Captain, thoughtfully. 
“Why, of course not,” he added briskly, 
after a moment. “Of course you're right 
about it. He wouldn’t have dared. Where's 
Helen?” 

He went down and found Helen on the 
rocks by the sea, where she often strayed 
apart from the others; they did not follow 


* Copyright, 1882, by W. D. Howells. All rights reserved. 
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her; the, respecte her right to what solitude 
she would. Her sorrow was no lon¢g== a thing 
of tears and sobs; but it was no mo:. com- 
prehensible than at first; her bereay nent 
still seemed the one great unreasouca sact of 
the universe. She turned the pathos of her 
bewildered smile upon the Captain, as she 
heard him climbing the rocks behiud her, and 
rose to meet him. 

“ No, sit down,” he said. “I want to have 
a little talk with you, Helen, as your man oi 
business.” 

“You’re my man of business °s--as-— 
papa was,” said Helen, with a gra:eful jock. 

“Thank you, my dear, for that,’ answered 
the Captain. “I’ve only tried to do what he 
would have done for my girls. I don’t know, 
my dear, whether I had ever given you the 
idea that your father was in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances ?” 

“ Oh, yes ; I knew that,” said Helen. 

“Well, we wont enlarge upon the fact. It 
isn’t necessary. Would you like me to go 
into particulars about the settlement of the 
estate ?” 

“No,” answered Helen, “ that isn’t neces- 
sary either. I shouldn’t be any the wiser if 
you did. Tell me whatever you think I ought 
to know, Captain Butler.” 

“T was very much afraid, my dear,” said 
the Captain, “when I began to look into 
your father’s affairs that there would be noth- 
ing, or worse than nothing, left.” This did 
not seem to affect Helen as a matter of per- 
sonal concern, and the Captain went on: 
“There was a time when I was afraid that 
the creditors would not get more than seven- 
ty-five per cent. of their money, and might be 
very glad to get that.” Helen looked round 
at the Captain with a quick glance, as if here 
were something that touched her. “ But as I 
got along toward the bottom, things looked 
better, and I saw that unless the sale turned 
out very badly, we should save ourselves. 
The sale turned out far beyond my expecta- 
tions. Helen,” cried the Captain, “ the pros- 
pect now is that I shall pay up every cent 
that your father owed in the world, and have 
some five thousand dollars left for you.” 

“ Oh, Captain Butler!” 

“Tt isn’t a great sum 

“It’s more than I dared to dream of!” 

“But if it’s carefully handled, it can be 
made to go a great way.” 

“Oh, it’s ample, ample! But I don’t care 
for that. What I think of—and I feel like 
going down on my knees for it—is that no 
one loses anything by papa. He would rather 
have died than wronged any one, and that 
any one should have suffered by him after he 
was helpless to repair the wrong, ¢iat would 
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have been more than the bitterness of death 
to me. Oh, I’m so happy about this, Captain 
Butler ; you can’t think how much more of a 
comfort it is than anything else could have 
been !” 

“ You're a good girl, Helen,” said the Cap- 
tain, with a reverent fondness; “ you're your 
father’s girl, my dear. He would have died a 
rich man if he had not stood by people whom 
he knew to be in a bad way because they 
had helped him long ago, when it was no 
risk for them to do so.” 

“ He was right!” cried Helen. “He would 
not have been papa if he had done less.” 

“T should not have said he was right,” said 
Captain Butler, “if he had not believed that 
ue had already put you beyond want. He 
had insured his life for twenty-five thousand 
dollars in the Metropolitan Reciprocal; but 
that went to pieces two years ago.” 

“That’s nothing. I couldn’t have man- 
aged so much money,” promptly answered 
Helen. “ The five thousand will be enough, 
and more than enough, for my utmost desires. 
I’m not extravagant. I can get on with very 
little, and this is wildly abundant.” 

The Captain, from rejoicing in her thood, 
suddenly looked aghast, as if a terrible idea 
had presented itself. “You understand, 
Helen,” he said, “that it will be some time 
yet—six months at least—before I can place 
the money due you at your disposal. It isn't 
certainly due you till all the creditors have 
had full notice to present their claims and 
these have been passed upon by the commis- 
sioners.” 

“ Oh, that makes no difference,” said Helen. 
“T’m in no haste for the money.” 

“And you understand,” pursued the Cap- 
tain, as if this were really the point he 
wished to insist on, “that it is only five 
thousand.” 

“ Oh, yes, I understand perfectly,” quickly 
answered the girl, and then she stopped, and 
cast a keen glance at the Captain, without, 
however, seeming to perceive his chop-fallen 
aspect: she was, perhaps, looking deeper. 

“ You haven’t brought any more letters for 
me, I suppose ?” she said. 

“No, I must have got everything the last 
time,” replied the Captain. “I went carefully 
through all the drawers again before the sale 
began.” 

“T shall ask you to take care of those law- 
papers for me, Captain Butler; I don’t know 
what to do with them. The letters were all 
recent ones. I thought there might have been 
some old ones. Not that I have missed any. 
But you did sometimes lose home letters when 
you were off on those long voyages of yours, 
didn’t you?” 
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“No, very few,” the Captain responded. 
. “We get them nearly all, sooner or later.” 

«“ But sometimes they had to wander about 
after you?” 

“Yes, sometimes. 
waited.” 

“Tt must have been terribly distressing,” 
said Helen, “to wait for them.” 

“Well,” returned the Captain, “that de- 
pended a good deal on whom the letter was 
from.” Helen flushed a little. “There were 
some letters that I shouldn’t have cared if I'd 
never got. But, generally speaking, the fellows 
in the navy had the advantage of us in the 
merchant service.” 

“T don’t see why,” said Helen. 

“Oh, their letters were addressed to them 
through the Navy Department, and of course 
they came the straightest and safest way. 1 
recollect once at Singapore,” and the Captain 
went on with much circumstance to give a 
case in point. Helen had furnished him a 
thread of associations which the Captain 
never willingly dropped. She listened at first 
with interest, then patience, then respect. 
At last she said it was getting a little chilly, 
and Captain Butler agreed that it was. They 
went back to the house together, and parted 
on the piazza, where Helen paused a moment 
to say: 

“]T haven’t thanked you, Captain Butler, 
because it seemed no use to try. Where should 
I end?” 

“Don’t begin,” said the Captain, with the 
smile which he kept for Helen; she was as 
dear to him as his own daughters, and just 
strange enough to be a color of romance in 
his thoughts, It always astonished him, and 
slightly abashed him that she should be a 
young lady; she had so long been a little 

irl. 
oshe looked fondly into his kind eyes. “ It 
is too much—too much!” she cried, and 
slipped away with a fallen head. 

The words made the Captain think of the 
money again, and the smile went and the 
trouble came back to his face as he walked 
away to find his wife. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Butler. 

“ Catharine,” said the Captain, “ I’m afraid 
she thinks it’s five thousand a year.” 

“ Oh, no, she doesn’t!” pleaded his wife. 

“ Yes, she does, my dear. She spcke of it 
as an enormous sum, and I hadn't the courage 
to make the thing clear. I began to, and then 
gave it up. I don’t see what's to be done 
about it. I’m afraid it’s going to be a dread- 
ful blow when she finds out what it really is.” 
Captain Butler looked ruefully at his wife. 

“T think you’re mistaken,” said Mrs. Butler. 
“It’s her ignorance of money that makes her 
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think of five thousand, and not the income 
from it; but as you’ve raised the doubt, she 
must be teld that it is not five thousand a 
year, and she must be told just how much it 
is.” The Captain groaned. “ But you needn’t 
tell her, John. You’ve gone through quite 
enough. / will tell her.” 

Captain Butler looked ashamed, but re- 
lieved. “ Well, my dear, I must let you. It’s 
shirking, but I can’t help it. You can manage 
it better than I can. When I think of telling 
that poor child how very little better than a 
beggar she is, my tongue turns to a chip in 
my mouth.” 

“Yes, it’s hard. But suppose she’d had 
nothing ?” 

“Then something better than this might 
have been done with the creditors. Some 
were old friends. But you can’t ask people 
to help a girl who has five thousand dollars. 
It sounds preposterous.” 

“JT doubt whether Helen would have 
allowed herself to be helped in that way if 
she had known it, and how could it have been 
kept from her?” Mrs. Butler rose to go to 
another room. 

“ Catharine,” asked the Captain, “ was it at 
Singapore that I got that first letter of yours, 
after it had chased me round so long?” 

“No; it was at Cape Town,” said Mrs. 
Butler. “ Why?” 

“T told Helen it was at Singapore.” 

“ How in the world came you to be talking 
to Helen of our old love-letters, my dear?” 

“ Oh, she was asking if letters to the East 
didn’t often get lost. I don’t know why she 
should have happened to ask ; but she did.” 

“T suppose,” said Mrs. Butler simply, “she 
is going to write to Robert Fenton.” 

A light dawned upon Captain Butler; he 
laughed in a shamefaced way, and then he 
frowned a little. “ Why didn’t she ask me out- 
right which was the best way to address him ?” 

“ How could she? She couldn’t have asked 
her own father. You wouldn’t have wished 
your own daughter to do it.” 

“Yes, I should,” defiantly answered the 
Captain. 

“ Well, she wouldn’t,” replied Mrs. Butler. 
The Captain was silenced, but not satisfied. 
He suffered Mrs. Butler to go, but remained 
still with that duped smile, and did not half 
like it. 

That night Helen came rather late and 
tapped at Mrs. Butler’s door. “It's I— 
Helen—Mrs. Butler. May I speak with 
you?” 

“ Yes, come in, Helen.” 

She pushed in impetuously. “ I came to ask 
Captain Butler’s pardon for the mean little 
intriguing way I got out of him how to 
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address a letter to Robert Fenton. 
have told you!” 

“ He said you asked him if his letters from 
home weren’t lost sometimes,” said Mrs. 
Butler, with a little smiie. “ 7 understand, 
my dear,” she added, leaning forward to 
smooth Helen's hair, where she had sunk on 
the cricket at her feet. “It was a perfectly 
natural thing.” 

“ Oh, yes, only “eo natural with me { But I 
hate and detest all that beating round the 
bush, in me, even when I’m doing it; and 
what I came for “ew, Mrs. Butler, is to ask 
you ow I had better write to Robert.” 
Neither found anything worthy of remark in 
this second avowal of purpose, which might 
be said in a manner to supersede the first. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for my wretched shilly- 
shallying ways, I shouldn’t have to write to 
him at all. But now I must. There is some- 
thing—something—that I must tell him for 
his own sake, and—for his peace of mind. 
For if a person hates any one, especially if 
it’s through a mistake, I don’t think we ought 
to let any foolish pride interfere; do you, 
Mrs. Butler?” 

“No, Helen,” 
fect intelligence. 

“ That’s what I think, too, and it would be 
perfectly easy —more than easy —to write and 
tell him that, and take the consequences, what- 
ever they were. You see it is just this: we had 
a quarrel before we went away,—or not a 
quarrel, but a misunderstanding; that is, Ae 
misunderstood —and he was so vexed with 
me that he wouldn’t come to say good-bye. I 
don’t care for that. He did perfectly right. 
But what I can’t forgive is his not trying 
to see papa, and bid Aim good-bye. I can’t 
bear to have him think any longer that I 
was trifling with him, and yet I can’t write 
to him, when I think of the way he treated 
papa. It seems very bad-hearted in him. 
Of course, I didn’t see how he could have 
borne to see papa under the circumstances, 
and feeling the way he did toward me; 
and, of course, if papa had lived it would 
have been different, and if it hadn’t been for 
me, I know Robert wouldn’t have done it, 
for he’s one of the best and kindest 
Helen stopped, and Mrs. Butler waited a mo- 
ment before she answered. 

“Did you ever think, Helen, that Robert 
loved your father like—not like you, not like 
a daughter— but like a son?” 

“Why, papa had always deen a father to 
him!” cried Helen. “ Why shouldn't he ?” 

“And were you never remiss with your 
father, because you trusted that somehow, 
sometime, the love you felt for him would 
more than make it up to him ?” 


He must 


said Mrs. Butler, with per- 
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“ Oh, a thousand times ! ” cried Helen, bow. 
ing her head on Mrs. Butler’s knees. 

The pale hand continued to stroke her hair 

“ That’s a risk we all take with those we 
love. It’s an earnest of something hereafter. 
perhaps. But for this world it isn’t safe. Go. 
and write your letter, my dear, and give Rob- 
ert all our love.” 

Mrs. Butler leaned forward and kissed the 
beautiful head good-night, and Helen, after a 
silent embrace, went back to her room again. 
It was easy now to write the letter which she 
had found so hard before, and a deep peace 
was in her heart when she read it over, and 
found no shadow of resentment or unkindness 
in it. She was glad to have abased herself so 
utterly before him, to have put herself so com- 
pletely in his power. Now he might do as he 
pleased, but he never could have it to say 
that he had misunderstood her, or that he 
had cause to think her proud or cruel. 

“ Dear Robert,” the letter ran, “it is five 
weeks now since papa died. I wrote you a 
line to tell you the sad news as soon as I 
could bring myself to put it in words, and I 
suppose you will get that letter before this 
reaches you. But for fear that it may fail (I 
sent you a newspaper with the account, 
too), I will tell you again that it was 
very sudden, and while I was away here 
at Beverly, where he expected to join me 
in a day or two. It was at his office; Cap- 
tain Butler was there with him. I thought 
I could tell you more about it ; but I cannot. 
He died of disease of the heart. I will send 
a cutting from another newspaper that will 
tell you more, 

“The day before papa died I told him 
everything about that last letter I wrote you, 
and he took your part. The last words he 
spoke of you were full of affection and sym- 
pathy. I thought you would like to know 
this. You were mistaken about that letter. 
Read it again, and see if it doesn’t mean 
something different. But I’m afraid you tore 
it up in your disgust with me. Well, then, I 
must tell you J did love you all the time. 
There,—I don’t care what you think of me. 
You can’t think less of me than I do. 

“The house has been sold, and everything 
in it. Papa did not leave a will, but I know 
he would have liked you to have his watch, 
and I am keeping that for you. 

“TI am with the Butlers at Beverly. They 
have been everything to me, and are every- 
thing. 

“ HELEN.” 


In Helen’s tall hand it took three sheets 
of note-pa) road to hold this letter; the paper 
was very but she put on double postage 
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to make perfectly sure. Then she decided to 
keep the letter till she should go up to Boston, 
and post it herself-in the general post-office. 


Vil. 


Heten had been three weeks at the 
Butlers’, and, in spite of their goodness, 
which guarded her freedom, as well as all 
her wishes, she began to feel a constraint 
which she could not throw off. Life had 
come to a pause with her, and when it should 
move forward it must be seriously, and even 
sadly; and she was morbidly conscious that 
she somehow clogged the joyous march of 
Marian Butler’s days. There had been an 
effort to keep out of her sight the preparations 
for the wedding, till she had protested against 
it, and demanded to see every dress. But this 
very demand emphasized the dark difference 
between her fate and her friend’s, and Marian 
was apologetically happy in Helen’s presence ; 
however they both tried to have it otherwise. 
Once Marian had explained with tears that 
she would like to put it off for Helen's sake, 
if she could, but the time of the marriage had 
been fixed with regard to so many other 
matters that it could not be postponed. 
Helen had answered that Marian made her 
very wretched talking of such a thing, and 
that she must go at once if Marian spoke of 
it again. They had embraced with perfect 
tenderness and sympathy, and Helen had 
remained with the helpless feeling of her 
incongruity in a house of rejoicing. It seemed 
to her intolerable that she must bring her 
sorrow thither; she sufféred till she could get 
away with it; all they did to make her feel at 
ease could only heighten her trouble. She 
had waited with a painful patience till the 
Captain should report to her on the settle- 
ment of her father’s affairs, and she could 
begin to shape her future; now that he had 
spoken, she need wait no longer. 

She found Mrs. Butler in the parlor the 
morning after she had written to Robert. 

“Mrs. Butler,” she said, “I want you to 
let me go away next week.” 

“T can’t bear to have you talk of leaving 
us, Helen!” cried Mrs. Butler, with a wistful 
trouble in her eyes and voice, yet as if she 
had expected this. 

“Yes, I know,” returned Helen; “ but I 
must go. It’s foolish and useless to keep 
staying on; and now that I’ve made up my 
feeble mind about it, don’t try to stop me.” 

“Helen,” said Mrs. Butler, “don’t go! 
We all want you to stay. We want you to 
go to Europe with us—to be our guest, our 


child. Put away your scruples, my dear—I 
understand them, and honor them—and go 
with us.” 

“ You know I can’t, Mrs. Butler.” 

“But if your father had been living you 
would have felt free to accept our invitation.” 

“Perhaps. But it would have been differ- 
ent then. Don’t press me.” 

“T’m sorry, Helen,” sighed Mrs. Butler. 
“T wont press you. But stay with us, my 
dear. It does us good to have you. Mr. 
Butler and I often talk of it; we all feel it. 
Say that you'll stay till we go away, and then 
we'll feel as if we had parted because we 
must.” Helen was standing before Mrs. But- 
ler, who had the girl’s hands in her’s, as she 
sat in her easy-chair, and looked up into her 
evasive face. 

“ No,” said Helen, gently taking away her 
hands, and sitting down near the other, “I 
couldn’t. Don’t let us deceive ourselves. I’m 
a shadow in the house; we all know it and 
feel it. Nobody’s to blame. nobody can help 
it,” she added quickly, to stay a protest from 
Mrs. Butler; “ but it’s true. You see how I 
have to take my blackness out of the room 
when your friends come ; I give them a pain- 
ful shock when they catch sight of me; it 
checks the pleasant things they would like to 
say; and I hate myself for glooming about 
the house in secret ; I feel that I must cast a 
shadow on them even through the walls and 
floors.” 

“Helen, dear, there’s no friend we have 
who is so precious to us as you are!” 

“ Oh, yes—yes! I know how kind you are, 
But you see it can’t be. I should have to go 
away at the time of the wedding, and you 
had better let me go before.” 

“Go away at the time of Marian’s wed- 
ding? Not be— Why, Helen!” 

“Yes. Think, Mrs. Butler! It couldn’t 
be.” Mrs. Butler was silent. “I shouldn’t 
care for myself, and I know you wouldn’t 
care for yourselves ; but the others have some 
rights which we mustn’t overlook. I should 
throw a chill over everything. I couldn't 
endure that, and you can’t persuade me, Mrs. 
Butler; you mustn't try.” 

Mrs. Butler looked really disconsolate. 
Helen was right; there was no possibility of 
gainsaying her, much less of outreasoning 
her; and Mrs. Butler was one of those fem- 
inine temperaments, rather commoner in New 
England than elsewhere, whom a good reason 
absolutely silences: they may not often have 
it themselves, but their reverence for truth 
and a clear conclusion is such that they must 
bow to it in others. The most that she could 
say was, “ But you will come back to us 
afterward, Helen? You will come after 
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Marian is gone, to comfort us, wont you? 
It will be a month before we shall sail, and 
we should so like to have you with us. We 
shall not be gay ourselves, then, and you will 
feel more at home. I wont oppose you now, 
dear, but you'll promise me that!” 

“Yes,” answered Helen, “ I’!l come back, 
then, if you want me.” 

“ And where are you going, now? Where 
do you mean to stay?” 

“TI don’t know. I thought I should go to 
the Miss Amys’—you remember them, don’t 
you ?—and ask them to let me stay with them 
for the present. I know they sometimes take 
people to board.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember them—on West 
Pomegranate street; one of those pleasant 
old houses, with the threshold level with the 
sidewalk. It will be a good place,” said 
Mrs. Butler, cheered with the thought. “ You 
must let Mr. Butler arrange for you. He—” 

“ No,” said Helen, promptly; “I am not 
going to trouble Captain Butler any more. I 
must begin taking care of myself now, and I 
can’t begin too soon. I have my own money, 
and I ought to know how to use it.” Human 
nature is such a very simple as well as com- 
plex thing, that Helen could feel a childish 
pride in being absolute mistress of a certain 
sum, and for the moment could forget the 
loss that had endowed her with it. “I am 
going to be very saving of it, Mrs. Butler.” 
She smiled, but the smile took away all hope 
from Mrs, Butler. She looked at Helen in 
despair, and did not know how to begin 
what she felt it on her conscience to say at 
once. 

“Oh, Helen!” she broke out, and then 
checked herself. 

“What, Mrs. Butler?” asked the girl, 
startled by her accent. 

“ Oh, nothing! I mean—has Mr. Butler 
told you how much it is?” Mrs. Butler was 
ashamed of her flighty reluctance and inde- 
cision, and now took herself firmly in hand. 

“Yes, it’s five thousand dollars—so much 
more than I ever—” 

“Did you understand,” interrupted Mrs. 
Butler, “that it’s only five thousand in all? 
Not—not five thousand a year?” Mrs. But- 
ler was prepared for the worst dismay that 
Helen could show, but Helen showed none. 
On the contrary, she gave a little laugh. 

“ Five thousand a year? Wo,indeed! Why, 
Mrs. Butler, what have you been thinking of? 
That would be insanity.” 

Mrs. Butler looked like one to whom the 
worst dismay might have been welcomer than 
this cheerfulness: this might be a far more 
hopeless condition than the realization of the 
fact that the sum of five thousand dollars was 


not a fortune; Helen might be thinking it 
was. Mrs. Butler felt obliged to ask, “ Do 
you know how much that will give you to 
live on?” 

“ Not exactly,” said Helen, “ but not much 
1 suppose.” 

Perhaps she thought a thousand a year. 
Mrs. Butler must still go on. “Some of Mr. 
Butler’s Chicago mortgages bring him nine 
per cent. That would be five times ninety — 
four hundred and fifty ?” : 

“ Oh, I should never send my money away 
to Chicago. I want it where I can put my 
hand on it at once. I shall deposit it in say- 
ings-banks—like Margaret—at six per cent., 
and then I shall get three hundred dollars a 
year from it.” 

“ But, poor child! you can’t live upon that,” 
Mrs. Butler besought her. 

“No, I must do something. I’m deter. 
mined never to encroach upon the principal, 
whatever happens. Don’t you think that’s the 
right way? I’ve always heard that its per- 
fectly ruinous to live upon your principal.” 

Mrs. Butler could not combat these just 
conceptions. “ Have you thought what you 
shall do, Helen ?” she asked. 

“ Yes, I’ve been thinking about it nearly all 
night. I couldn’t sleep, and I thought | 
might as well think. I couldn’t decide. But 
one thing I have made up my mind | shall 
not do: I shall not paint holly-wood boxes.” 
They both laughed, the elder lady pityingly 
and reluctantly. “In the first place, I paint 
horridly ; but that wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence. What I couldn’t do would be to ask 
the outrageous prices which holly-wood boxes 
bring. from sympathizing friends when painted 
by young ladies in need. Beside, I think the 
market must be overstocked. Only consider, 
Mrs. Butler, how many holly-wood boxes 
must have been painted by this time, and 
what stores of them people must have laid 
by, that they couldn’t give away if Christmas 
came twice a year from now to the millen- 
nium. And all so much alike, too: a farm- 
house very deep in the snow; the moon 
monopolizing the sky, and Santa Claus. very 
fuzzy all over, and much too large for his 
sleigh, with his reindeers and his pipe just of 
a size; and fat robins at each end of the box. 
No, you needn’t be afraid of holly-wood boxes 
from me, Mrs. Butler.” 

“Oh, Helen, you queer child!” laughed 
Mrs. Butler helplessly. 

“ But I wll confess that when I thought 
of doing something for myself, holly-wood 
boxes popped into my head the first thing. I 
suppose there’s really no getting away from 
them. And, oh, yes! I thought of something 
else; I thought of parlor-readings. What 
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should you think of parlor-readings, Mrs. 
Butler ?” 

Mrs. Butler visibly cowered under the 

roposition, and Helen gave a wild laugh. 

«¢ How they Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix,’ don’t you know? and Poe’s 
‘Bells,’ and ‘Curfew Shall not Ring To-night.’ 
How would that do? Don’t you believe that 
if it could be generally given out, I might be 
handsomely bought off by public subscription ? 
But I really needn’t do anything at once, 
Mrs. Butler,” Helen went on, seriously. “I’ve 
got clothes enough to last me indefinitely, 
for I shall expect to make over and make 
over, now; and I shall take a very cheap 
little room at the Miss Amys’, and think it all 
over very carefully, and look about before I 
attempt anything. I’m not afraid: I can do 
all sorts of things. Don’t—don’t sympathize 
with me!” she added, suddenly breaking. 
“That 4il/s me! It disheartens me more than 
anything.” 

“She understands perfectly well how much 
she’s got,” Mrs. Butler reported to her hus- 
band. “She had worked out just how much 
income it would be, and she says she expects 
to do something to help herself. But she is 
so cheerful about it that I don’t believe she 
does. There’s something between her and 
Robert Fenton.” 

“Tt would be the best thing that could 
happen,” said the Captain, with a sigh of 
relief. “I hope to the Lord it’s so! But he’s 
off for three years!” he added, with dismay. 

“She doesn’t think of that. Or perhaps 
she hopes he can get leave to come home— 
or something. Besides, such a girl as Helen 
could wait thirty years,” said Mrs. Butler, 
viewing the affair in the heroical abstract. 
“ Her hope and her trust will support her.” 

“Morally, perhaps. But she would have 
to be supported otherwise,” said the Captain. 

He refused to be wholly comforted by his 
wife’s manner. Still, its probability, in the 
absence of anything more substantial, afforded 
him a measure of consolation. At any rate 
it was, to his thinking, the sole hopeful out- 
look for Helen. Since the hard times began 
he had seen so much futile endeavor by able 
and experienced men to get something to do 
for even a scanty living, that he had grown 
skeptical of all endeavor at self-help. Every 
year he was called upon to assist at the dis- 
illusion of a score or more of bright young 
spirits fresh from the University, with their 
academic honors still green upon their brows, 
and eager for victory in the battle of life. He 
knew the boys’ fathers and mothers, and of 
what excellent stock they came, what honest 
fellows they were, and what good reason 
there was to believe them capable of bearing 
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their part with distinction in any place de- 
manding quality, and talent, and training. 
But there seemed to be no such place for 
them; the world in which their sires had 
prospered did not want them, did not know 
what to do with them. Through the strange 
blight which had fallen upon a land where 
there should be work for every one, and suc- 
cess for every one willing to work, there 
seemed to be nothing but idleness and defeat 
for these young men in the city of their an- 
cestry and birth. They were fit to lead in any 
commonwealth, but the commonillness appar- 
ently would not have them; they were some- 
how anachronisms in their own day and 
generation ; they were too far before or far 
behind their time. The Captain saw them 
dispersed in a various exile. Some tried cat- 
tle-raising in Colorado; some tried sheep- 
farming in Virginia, and some sheep-ranching 
in California. There were others who tried 
cotton-planting in the South, and orange- 
culture in Florida; there were others yet, 
bolder and more imaginative, who tried milk- 
farming in Massachusetts. The Captain heard 
of their undertakings, and then he saw them 
with their hats scrupulously on, at the club, 
which a few of their comrades had in a su- 
perior wisdom never abandoned. 

_ They had got back, and they were not to 
blame. Perhaps there was some error in the 
training of these young gentlemen, which had 
not quite fitted them to solve the simple yet 
exacting problem of making a living. But 
then, people who had worked hard all their 
lives were not now solving this problem. 
Captain Butler thought of these nice fellows, 
and how willing and helpless they were; and 
then he thought, with compassion too keen 
for any expression but grim laughter, of such 
a girl as Helen, and what her training was for 
the task of taking care of herself. It was 
probably the same as Marian’s, and he knew 
what that was. They had, in fact, gone to the 
same schools, and grown through the same 
circumstances into the same society,—in which 
everything they had been and had done fitted 
them to remain, and which was very charm- 
ing and refined, and good in a good sense, 
and so very, very far from doing anything for 
anything but culture’s, or pleasure’s, or kind- 
ness’ sake. 

At five or six years of age, Helen had 
begun to go with the other little girls of her 
station in life to a school in which the estab- 
lished language was French, and in which she 
acquired a graceful and lady-like use of that 
tongue. It stood her in good stead when she 
went abroad one summer with her father, and 
she found that she spoke it as correctly as 
most English girls she met, and a great deal 
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more readily. But she had too much sense to 
be sure of her accent or her syntax; at Paris 
she found that her French was good, but with 
a difference, and she would not have dreamt 
of such a thing as teaching it. In fact she 
had not thought of that at any time, and she 
had no such natural gift for languages as 
would have enabled her to master it without 
such a design. 

From this school she went to others, where 
she was taught what people must learn, with 
thoroughness and with an intelligence very 
different alike from the old-fashioned methods 
of young ladies’ establishments, and from the 
hard, mechanical processes of the public 
schools. She was made to feel an enlightened 
interest in her studies; she liked some of them 
very much, and she respected those she did 
not like. Still she had not shown a passionate 

reference for any particular branch of learn- 
ing; she had a lady-like ease and kindness 
withal; if she really hated anything it was 
mathematics, but because she hated this she 
had been the more conscientiously attentive 
to it. She had a good taste in music, and fair 
skill. After she left school, she had a musical 
enthusiasm, in the height of which she de- 
voted herself, under her German instructor, to 
many hours of practice every day, and had 
her own ideas of becoming a great performer. 
But these gave way to clearer conceptions of 
her powers, and she remained an impassioned 
amateur of musical genius in others. She 
went devotedly to all the private musicales; 
she was unfailing at the rehearsals of the 
symphony concerts and of the Handel and 
Haydn Society. She made her father join the 
Apollo Club for her, and she made him go to 
some of the concerts with her. In those days 
her talk was of Bach and Beethoven; she 
thought poorly of Italian music, though she 
was very fond of the Italian operas. 

It was to this period that her passion for 
German language also belonged. She had 
studied German at school, of course, but it 
was not till after leaving school that French 
was relegated to its true place as something 
charming enough, but not serious; and Ger- 
man engrossed her. She read Goethe's and 
Schiller’s plays with her teacher, and Heine’s 
songs with one of her girl-friends. She laid 
out a course of reading in German, which 
was to include Schopenhauer’s philosophy, 
already familiar to her through the talk of a 
premature Harvard man, who rarely talked 
of anything else. But it never really came to 
this; German literature presently took the 
form of drama, and after Helen’s participation 
in a certain number of German plays, it 
yielded to the pleasing dance of the same 
name; though not till it had superseded 


Italian as well as French in her affections. 
Dante, of course, one must always respect, 
but after Dante, there was so little in Italian 
as compared with German! The soft throat 
from which the southern vowels came so 
mellow roughed itself with gutturals. But 
this, like music, was only for a time. In the 
end, Helen was always a girl of sense. She 
knew that she was not a German scholar, any 
more than a great performer, and she would 
have shrunk with astonished modesty from 
the notion of putting such acquirements as 
she had in either to practical use. She hid 
them away, when her frenzy for them was 
past, as really so little that one ought to be 
ashamed of them, 

It was the same with painting—or Art, as 
she then called it—in which it has already 
been represented that she at one time took a 
great interest. She really liked it very much; 
she had that feeling for form and color with- 
out which no dress-maker can enable a young 
lady to dress exquisitely, and she enjoyed 
form and color in painting. But by and by, as 
the class fanned itself down to the grains of 
wheat in its large measure of amiable and 
well-meaning chaff, Helen found that her 
place was with the chaff. It did not need 
the eye of the great painter, glancing with a 
humorous gleam from her work to her, to 
teach her this; she had felt it before, and she 
gave it up before she had conspicuously dis- 
graced herself. She was always very glad to 
have taken to it; the attempt to paint for 
herself had cleared end defined her taste in 
painting, and indefinitely enlarged the bounds 
of her knowledge and enjoyment. But it had 
not done anything more, and all that Helen 
had learnt and done had merely had the 
effect that was meant—to leave her a culti- 
vated and agreeable girl, with bright ideas 
on all sorts of pleasant subjects. She was, as 
the sum of it, merely and entirely a lady,—the 
most charming thing in the world,—and, as 
regards anything but a lady’s destiny, the most 
helpless. 

It was the fact that Helen’s life now seemed 
wrenched and twisted so far from its rightful 
destiny which bowed Captain Butler over it 
in such despair, and which well might strike 
pity into the hardiest beholder. Her old 
friend saw no hope for her but in the chance 
of there being something, as his wife sug- 
sested, between herand Robert Fenton. Yet 
it was against this hope that Helen herself 
had most strenuously steeled her heart. She 
had not the least doubt of Robert. He was 
a gentleman, and he would take what she had 
written in the right way. She rested in such 
absolute faith in his generosity, that she shrank 
from the possibility of abusing it as from 
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something like sacrilege. If Robert were 
that moment to come and ask her to marry 
him, she would not take him till she had 
fairly won him again; and if, when he had 
ot her letter, and thought it all over, he 
decided that she was too light and flippant a 
girl to trust with his happiness, she should 
know just how to take it. She should not 
blame him; she should not think him less 
kind and true; he should be none the less 
her hero. In fact, it seemed as if his willing- 
ness to forget her folly would somehow mar 
the perfection of her self-sacrifice. So, while 
she clung the most fondly to the thought of 
him, it was with the austerest readiness to 
give him up, and even a sort of impatience. 
Women seldom reason, it is said; when they 
do so, it must be owned that it is with pas- 
sionate largeness. The sum of Helen's emo- 
tional logic was that she must plan her future 
with as much severity and sericusness, as 
much will to venture and to endure, as if 
there were no Robert Fenton, or ever had 
been, in the world. Her sole difficulty was to 
imagine her future, and to begin to imagine 
it she must first escape from the affectionate 
restraint of these kind friends of hers. She 
had no purpose more definite than that. 

When she went from Mrs. Butler to her 
own room, the chamber did not seem spacious 
enough for the tumult in her mind; and now 
that she had resolved to go up to Boston that 
afternoon, and was, as it were, already in 
motion, the inertness of the place was intoler- 
able. She put on a wrap and a hat, and stole 
out to her accustomed place on the rocks. It 
was a very still morning late in September, 
after the first autumn gales had blown them- 
selves away, and a glistening calm, with a 
deep heart of mellow warmth, had followed. 
The sea sparkled and shone with a thousand 
radiances in its nearer levels, and in its dis- 
tance was a blue that melted into a hardly 
more ethereal heaven, a few white sails that 
might have been wings showing palely at its 
confluence with the sky. It washed languidly 
up the little beach of the cove with a slow, 
shouldering action, and softly heaved against 
the foot of the rocks where the sea-weed 
flung up by the storm hung drying its masses 
in the sun and trailing its ribbons in the tide. 
The air’seemed to sparkle and burn like the 
sea, and was full of the same pungent saline 
odors. : 

Helen came round a knot of twisted cedars 
that hid her haunt from the house, and, climb- 
ing to the perch where she was used to sit, 
found herself confronted by a gentleman ap- 
parently in as great trouble as herself at their 
encounter. She could not mistake those slop- 
ing shoulders, that long neck, and that inef- 


fective chin: it was Lord Rainford, not now 
in the blue yachting-stuff in which she had 
last seen him, but in a morning costume 
which seemed to make even less of him in 
point of personal attractiveness. Helen held 
the only pass by which he could have es- 
caped, and, much as she would have liked to 
let him go, it was impossible for her to yield 
without speaking. 

“ Ah—good-morning. I’m intruding here, 
I’m afraid, Miss— Harkness,” he began. 

“ Oh, no,” she said, and paused, not know- 
ing just what else to say. 

“ The fact is,” the Englishman continued, 
“that I had been calling with Mr. Ray, and 
he went back a moment, and I stepped down 
here on the rocks, and—” Helen perceived 
that he had taken in the fact of her crapes, 
visiting them with a glance of wistful pity, 
as if he would like to say something fit and 
due about her bereavement. But he only 
asked, after his abrupt pause, ‘Have you 
been always well since I saw you?” 

She remembered Ray’s praises of Lord 
Rainford, and would have liked to put her- 
self right with him. She hated to have him 
thinking her flippant and unfeeling, though 
she might have proved that it was his fault 
she had been so. But she could think of noth- 
ing more than “Thank you” to say; and 
then she asked, “ Have you been well ?” 

“Oh, very,” answered Lord Rainford. 
“ My American summer has quite set me up.” 

This seemed to imply that he had not been 
very well when he came, but Helen did not 
ask. She was thinking that when he should 
have a heavier mustache and a beard to that 
feeble chin his face and neck might be helped 
off a little; but nothing could ever do any- 
thing for those shoulders. She settled this in 
her mind before she said, rather absently, “ I 
am glad of that. You will be going soon, I 
suppose,” she added, from mere dearth, though 
it occurred to her that this might be set down 
as an instance of the Yankee inquisitiveness 
that Englishmen are always in quest of. 

“Yes, I’m going to sail to-morrow,” said 
Lord Rainford. “ Your friends have prom- 
ised to come and see me in England.” 

“They told me,” assented Helen. 

“I’m sure they owe mea revenge in that 
way,” continued the young man. “ Mr. Ray 
has done me no end of kindness. In fact, 
everybody’s been most uncommonly kind. I 
couldn’t say enough of it!” 

“I’m glad you have enjoyed your stay 
here,” said Helen. “ We Americans are rather 
weak about our country. We like people to 
like it, and take it a personal favor when they 
do. I suppose none of us,” she added, “ does 
anything to set even the least important per- 
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son in it before a stranger in a false light, 
without feeling sorry.” 

She examined Lord Rainford’s face for an 
instant before she dropped her eyes, and saw 
it kindle with a delicate intelligence. 

“IT wish,” he answered, “that I could be 
sure I leave everybody in America as well 
pleased with me as I am with all Americans.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Helen, “we shall be 
making international allusions to the lan- 
guage of Shakspere and Milton in another 
minute.” 

“ No,” said Lord Rainford; “it seems to 
me you don’t care to do that any more. 
Very curious,” he added; “I can’t get the 
people I meet to say a good word for their 
country. They all seem ashamed of it, and 
abuse it, no end.” 

“ That’s because they want you to praise 
it,” suggested Helen. 

“Ah, but they wont let you praise it! 
They'll let you join them in crying it down.” 

“ But you had better not.” 

“ Ah, yes; very likely. I can’t think that a 
country where I’ve met so many nice people, 
and seen scarcely anything but order and 
comfort even in these very bad times, can be 
going to the dogs; but I can’t get anybody 
here to agree with me—that is, in society. I 
don’t understand it.” 

“T can’t explain,” said Helen, with a little 
smile, “ except by ‘the settled opposition to 
our institutions which pervades the British 
mind.’ ” 

“Ah, Chuzzlewit; I know. But you'll 
excuse my saying that I think your institu- 
tions have changed for the worse in this 
respect since Mr. Pogram’s time. I think 
Pogramism is better than this other thing.” 

“What other thing?” asked Helen, not a 

at deal interested. 

“ Why, this not talking of America at all. 
I find your people—your best people, I sup- 
pose they are—very nice, very intelligent, 
very pleasant—only talk about Europe. 
They talk about London, and about Paris, 
and about Rome; there seems to be quite 
a passion for Italy ; but they don’t seem in- 
terested in their own country. I can’t make 
it out. It isn’t as if they were cosmopolitan ; 
that isn’t quite the impression, though—ex- 
cuse my saying so—they try to give it. 
They always seem to have been reading the 
‘Fortnightly,’ and the ‘Saturday Review;’ and 
the ‘ Spectator,’ and the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes,’ and the last French and English 
books. It’s very odd! Upon my word, at 
one dinner the Americans got to talking to 
one another about some question of local 
finance in pounds, shillings, and pence. I 
don’t understand it.” 


Lord Rainford seemed to find nothing 
ridiculous, but only something mysterious in 
this, and reddened a little when Helen 
laughed. 

“Perhaps you are embittered because ex- 
perience has destroyed your ideal. You 
expected us all to call you a Britisher, and to 
flaunt Bunker Hill Monument in your face.” 

“ Ah, now, do you think that’s quite fair, 
Miss Harkness?” 

Helen stooped a little sidewise and felt 
about her skirts with her left hand for the 
loop of her train, in that peculiar clawing and 
grappling manner which once had its fascina- 
tion for the idle spectator. “We American 
women are accused of not caring anything 
about our institutions,” she said. She secured 
the loop now, and, erecting herself, gave 
Lord Rainford her right hand for good-bye, 

A deeper red dyed the young man’s face 
as he took her hand and detained it a mo- 
ment. 

“ Are you going ?” he asked, and hesitated 
before he added, with an abrupt change of 
tone: “I can’t let you go, Miss Harkness, 
without saying—without saying— without 
trying to say how very sorry I have felt at 
—at—your bereavement. It came so soon 
after I saw you that—that I—thought you 
—thought myself not altogether wrong to 
tell you. But I suppose I shouldn’t have 
spoken. I beg your pardon!” 

“You are very, very kind, Lord Rain- 
ford,” answered Helen steadily, “and | 
thank you for speaking of it. I know people 
usually avoid speaking to others in—mour- 
ing—about it to spare them; but it’s better 
to recognize it’ I like it better than trying to 
ignore it.” 

“ I’ve always felt,” pursued Lord Rainford, 
“that I was painfully associated in your 
mind—I mean—I don’t know—lI hope you 
wont aways think of me as a particularly 
disagreeable part of that day’s experience.” 
Lord Rainford still spoke with an awkward 
halt and hesitation, but the genuine feeling 
with which he seemed eager to leave Helen 
a better impression dignified his manner. “If 
you wont think it egotistical,” he hastened to 
add, “I'll say that I believe I’m rather a 
serious man; at least I’m a heavy one; and 
when I attempt anything else, I—{ know 
I’m disgusting—more disgusting than ordi- 
narily. I was shocked—I can’t tell you how 
much I was shocked—to think I had followed 
you up almost to the moment of that — intel- 
ligence, with imbecilities that must have been 
a—in distressing contrast. I don’t know 
whether I make myself ciear—whether | 
ought to speak tg 

“ Oh, yes!” cried Helen, touched at his as 
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sumption of all the blame. “I’m so glad you 
have spoken of that, if only for the selfish 
reason that it gives me a chance to say how 
ashamed I am of my own part in it. I never 
thought of yours”—this was not quite true, 
but we cannot be very generous and quite 
true at the same time—*“but it was the 
thought of my own frivolity that sometimes 
helped to make what followed so hard to bear. 
I was very rude.” 

“Oh, no, no!” answered the young man. 
“ You said nothing but what I richly deserved. 
If you’d only said more, I should have liked 
it much better—afterward. But what I 
want you to think is, that I shouldn’t have 
done so badly, perhaps, if I’d been acting 
quite naturally, or in my own character. That 
s——" 

“T’m afraid,” said Helen, “that I can’t 
ask you to think that I was acting out of my 
character—or a// of my characters: I seem 
to have so many a 

“Yes,” interrupted Lord Rainford, “ that’s 
what I meant.” 

“Tt seems to me that it was only too much 
like one of mine—the one I’m most ashamed 
of. You will have a pleasant time to cross, 
Lord Rainford,” she added, and took away 
her hand. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the other, ac- 
cepting the close of this passage of their 
interview, and answering from the conscien- 
tiousness in talk which serves the English so 
well instead of conventional politeness, and 
is not so pleasant ; “ there are apt to be gales 
at this season, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” returned Helen, a little 
vexed at hersclf. “Gales, yes. But I was 
thinking of the equinoctial storm being past. 
They say it’s past now.” 

“T’m a good sailor,” said Lord Rainford. 
“T think I shall take a run over again next 
year.” 

“You’ve not got enough of America in 
three months ? ” 

‘No. I hope it hasn’t got too much of 
me.” 

He looked at Helen as if he expected her 
to say something civil on the part of her 
hemisphere. But she refused to be the na- 
tional voice, except very evasively. 

“ Oh, we ought to be flattered that people 
care to come back.” 

“You know,” said Lord Rainford, “ that 
I’ve seen almost nothing of the country yet. 
I've not even been in Washington, and I want 
to see Chicago and San Francisco.” Helen 
did not say that she could not understand 
why, and Lord Rainford went on: “I'd only 
a few weeks in Canada, you know, before I 
came down to Orchard Beach—I think they 
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call it—with some Montreal people, and 
then I came to Boston, and I’ve been about 
Boston and Newport ever since. People have 
been extraordinarily kind. I couldn’t really 
get away, and as I’m going away rather pre- 
maturely now, I must come back.” 

From this outline of his experience, Helen 
knew quite accurately all its details. She 
could have told just what had happened to 
him at Newport, going thither with Boston 
introductions, what lawn-parties, lunches, and 
dinners had been made for him, and in whose 
carriage he had first driven to the polo 
grounds. He had been perhaps once to the 
Towr and Country Club; and he had been 
a good deal at the bathing-beaches, although 
early assured that nobody bathed there any 
more; and the Manhattan Yacht Club had 
sailed him over all the neighboring waters. 
He had seen the decay of the custom of Fort 
Day, and had been told what numbers of peo- 
ple used to go to the music in Fort Adams 
before polo began. When he returned to Bos- 
ton, it was too soon for society to have come 
back in full force, but enough of it had got 
back to show him with what intensity of hos- 
pitality the sojourning Englishman, distin- 
guished by rank or otherwise, or simply well 
accredited, is used among us. Helen knew, 
without asking, the houses and their succes- 
sion, in which Lord Rainford had been en- 
tertained, and she could have guessed pretty 
well at what semi-civic feasts he had assisted. 
The Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday Evening Clubs 
had all shared in him, and he had listened to 
part of a lecture at the Woman’s Club. He 
had been taught much more about the char- 
itable, penal, and educational establishments 
of Boston than any one Bostonian could en- 
dure to know, and he had kept his original 
impression that Boston reminded you of an 
English town. If he was at all astonished, as 
a young man, at the attentions heaped upon 
him, he must, as a lord, have been too much 
used to consideration in his own country to 
be surprised at it in ours. Men vasily his 
superiors in everything but birth liked to 
speak casually of him as that very nice young 
Englishman who had dined with them, and 
to let the fact of his rank rather patronizingly 
escape them in talk. People whose secret 
pride and dearest prejudices he had unwit- 
tingly trodden into pulp in his plump expres- 
sions of crude opinion professed rather to like 
his frankness. They said that there was some- 
thing in his bearing—a simplicity, a direct- 
ness, an unconsciousness — which showed the 
advantage of a standard of manners. The 
fact that you might often think him, at first 
glance, the most plebeian-looking person in 
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company, showed his extraordinary qualities 
of race; the persistence, through so many 
hundred years, of the ancestral traits which, 
in the attrition of a democratic society like 
our own, must have been obliterated long 
ago, was held to be a peculiar triumph of 
aristocratic civilization. One distinguished 
gentleman had proved himself much better 
versed in the Rainford pedigree than Lord 
Rainford himself. “Talked to me about 
my great-grandmother,” said the nobleman 
afterward to Ray, “and my maiden step- 
aunts.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Helen once more; and 
nodding, she turned away, and went-down 
the rocks. 

Lord Rainford bowed, and said “Good- 
bye,” too, following her with his eyes, but not 
otherwise pursuing her. 

“ You’re back soon,” he said to Mr. Ray, 
when the latter presently joined him. 

At Salem that afternoon he came into the 
car where Helen sat. The place beside her 
was the only vacant one, and he stood lean- 
ing against the seat while he explained that 
he had been left by his train at that station 
in the morning. He looked as if he would 
like to be asked to take the vacant place, 
Helen thought; but she was perturbed and 
preoccupied. She could not endure the 
thought of talking all the way to Boston, 
and she made no sign of invitation. She 
was sorry, but she could not help it. He 
hesitated an instant, and, bidding her good- 
bye once more, said he was going forward 
into the smoking-car, and she did not see 
him again. 


She went first to the post-office, where she 
had never been before, and which was so 
vast, and looked so hurried and careless with 
those throngs of people sweeping through its 
corridors, that she began to question whether 
it could be safely intrusted with a letter for 
Robert. Through one of the windows open- 
ing in the long facade of glass above the 
stretch of brass drawers which people were 
unlocking and locking up, all about, she saw 
a weary-looking clerk toss a little package 
into the air for relaxation and then throw it 
into a distant corner, and she thought, with a 
shudder, what if that had been her letter, and 
it had slipped under something and been lost! 
Besides, now that she had come to the post- 
office, she did not know in which of the many 
letter-holes to trust, and she studied the 
neighboring inscriptions without being able 
to make up her mind. At last she asked an 
old gentleman who was unlocking his box, 
and he showed her. She feigned to drop her 
letter according to his instructions, but waited 
till he went away, and then asked the clerk 
at the nearest window. He confirmed the 
statement of the old gentleman, and Helen 
had almost allowed her letter to go when she 
bethought herself to say to the clerk that it 
was to the care of the Navy Department. 
He smiled—sarcastically, Helen fancied— 
and said it was quite the same thing. Then 
she dedicated a final blush to the act, and 
posted her letter, and found herself quite at a 
distance from the post-office, walking giddily 
along, with a fluttering heart full of delicious 
shame. She was hormnified to think she had 
done it, and was so glad it was done. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PRIMITIVE FISH-HOOK. 


I HAvE before me an illustrated catalogue 
of modern fish-hooks and angling imple- 
ments, and in looking over its pages I 
find an emdbarras de choix. I have no need 
for rods, for mine, like well-kept violins, have 
rather improved by age. A lashing may be 
frayed, or a ferrule loose, but fifteen minutes’ 
pleasant work will make my rods all right 


again. Lines are sound, for I have carefully 
stretched them after use. But my hooks! They 
are certainly the worse for wear. I began 
my season’s fishing with a,meager stock. 
Friends borrowed from me, and in replen- 
ishing my fly-book in an out-of-the-way 
place, the purchase was unsatisfactory. As I 
lost more than one fish. from badly tempered 
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or worse fashioned hooks, I recalled a de- 
lightful paper by Mr. Froude. Rod in hand, 
he was whipping some pleasant trout-stream, 
near an historic site, the home of the Russells, 
and, breaking his hooks, commenced from 
that very moment to indulge in the gloomi- 
est forebodings as to the future of England. 

Fairly familiar with the general character 
of fishing-gear, either for business or amuse- 
ment, I see in my book, Kirby, Limerick, 
Dublin, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Carlisle, Har- 
rison, Central Draught, as somewhat distinct 
families of hooks, used for sea or river fishing, 
and from these main stocks there grow many 
varieties, with all conceivable twists, quirls, 
and crookednesses. I discard all trap-hooks, 
infernal machines working with springs, as 
only adapted for the capture of land animals. 
Somehow I remember an aggressive book, 
given to me at an early age, which, containing 
more than one depressing passage, had one 
of extraordinary malevolence. This was 
couched nearly as follows: “Suppose you 
were translated only some seven hundred 
years back, then pray what would you be good 
for? Could you make gunpowder? You have, 
perhaps, a vague idea that sulphur, saltpeter, 
and charcoal are the component parts, but do 
you know where or how they are procured?” 
I forget whether this dispiriting author was 
not equally harrowing in regard to the youth- 
ful reader’s turning off a spectroscope at a 
minute’s notice, or wound up with the modest 
request that you should try your hand among 
the Crusaders with an aneroid barometer of 
your own special manufacture. 

Still this question arises: Suppose you were 
famishing, though fish were plenty in a stream, 
and you had neither line nor hook. What 
would you do? Now, has a condition of this 
kind ever occurred? Yes, it has, and certainly 
thousands of times. Not so many years ago, 
the early surveyors of the Panama route suf- 
fered terrible privations from the want of 
fishing implements. The rains had rendered 
their powder worthless: they could not use 
their guns. Had they only been provided 
with hooks and lines, they could have sub- 
sisted on fish. Then there are circumstances 
under which it would be really necessary for 
aman to be somewhat of a Jack-of-all-trades, 
and to be able to fashion the implements he 
might require, and so this crabbed old book 
might, after all, act in the guise of a useful 
reminder. There was certainly a period, when 
every man was in a condition of comparative 
helplessness, when his existence depended on 
his proficiency in making such implements as 
would catch fish or kill animals. He must 
fashion hooks or something else to take fish 
with, or die. 
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Probably man, in the first stage of his exist- 
ence, took much of his food from the water, 
although whether he did or not might depend 
upon locality. If on certain portions of the 
earth’s surface there were stretches of land, 
intersected by rivers, dotted by lakes, or bor- 
dering on the seas, the presence of shell-fish, 


‘the invertebrates or the vertebrates, cetaceans 


and fish, to the exclusion of land animals, 
might have rendered primitive man icthy- 
ophagous, or dependent for subsistence upon 
the art of fishing. But herein we grapple at 
once with that most abstruse of all problems, 
the procession of life. Still it is natural to 
suppose, so far as the study of man goes, 
when considered in relation to his pursuits, 
that in the early dawn of humanity, animals, 
birds, and fish must have been synchronous. 

After brute instinct, which is imitativeness, 
then came shiftiness and adaptiveness. The 
rapid stride of civilization, considered in its 
material sense, is due solely to the use of 
such implements as are specially adapted for 
a particular kind of work. With primitive 
man this could never have been the case. 
Tools of the Paleolithic or Neolithic age 
(which terms indicate stages of civilization, 
but are not chronological), whether they were 
axes, hammers, or arrows, must have served 
river-drift or cave-men for more than a 
single purpose. People with few tools do 
manage, by skill alone, to adapt these to a 
variety of ends. The Fijian and the Russian 
peasant, one with a stone adze, the other 
with a hatchet, bring to their trades the 
minimum of tools. The Kafir, with his asse- 
gai, fights his battles, kills cattle, carves his 
spoons, and shaves himself. It was only as 
man advanced that he devised special tools 
for different purposes. 

According to our present acquaintance 
with primitive habits, if man existed in the 
later Miocene age, and used a lance or spear 
for the killing of land animals, he probably 
employed the same weapons for the destruc- 
tion of the creatures—possibly of gigantic 
form—#inhabiting the seas, lakes, and rivers. 
The presence of harpoons made of bone, 
found in so many localities, belonging to a 
later period, may not in all cases point to the 
existence of animals, but to the presence of 
large fish. 

Following, then, closely the advance of 
man, when his fishing implements are partic- 
ularly considered, we are inclined to believe 
that he first used the spear for taking fish; 
next the hook and line; and lastly, the net. 
There might have been an intermediate stage 
between the spear and the hook, when the 
bow and arrow were used. 

Interesting as is the whole subject of 
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primitive fishing, we are, however, to occupy 
ourselves principally with the form of the 
primitive fish-hook. To-day there are some 
careful archzologists who are not willing 
to accept that particular form which is 
presented below. I believe, from the many 

reasons which 


a can be advanced, 
that this sim- 


ple form was the 


first device used by 
esitigh esi” man in taking fish 
with a line. The 
STONE FISH-GORGE, FROM THE argument I shall 
VALLEY OF THE SOMME. (NEW . . 
YORK MUSEUM OF NATURAL use 1S In some re- 
semen spects a novel one. 
These illustrations, exactly copied as to 
size, represent a small piece of dark, pol- 
ished stone.: It was found in the valley of the 
Somme, in France, and was dug out of a peat- 
bed twenty-two feet below the surface. The 
age of this peat-bed has been variously esti- 
mated. M. Boucher de Perthes thought that 
thirty thousand years must have elapsed since 
the lowest layer of peat was formed. The 
late Sir Charles Lyell and Sir John Lubbock, 
without too strict an adherence to date, 
believed that this peat-bed represented in its 
formation, “that vast lapse of time which 
began with the commencement of the Neo- 
lithic period.” Later authorities deem it not 
older than seven thousand years B. c. 
Wonderful changes have come to pass 
since this bit of polished stone was lost 
in what must have been a lake. Examin- 
ing this piece of worked stone, which once 
belonged to a prehistoric man living in 
that valley, we find it fairly well polished, 
though the action of countless years has 
slightly “weathered” or disintegrated its 
once smooth surface. In the center a groove 
has been cut, and the ends of the stone rise 
slightly from the middle. It is rather crescent- 
shaped. It must have been tied to a line, and 
this stone gorge was covered with a bait. 
The fish swallowed it, and, the gorge coming 
crosswise with the gullet, the fish was captured. 
The evolution of any present form of imple- 
ment from an older one is often more cleverly 
specious than logically conclusive ; neverthe- 
less, I believe that, in this case, starting with 
the crude fish-gorge, I can show, step by step, 
the complete sequence of the fish-hook, until it 
ends with the perfected hook of to-day. It can 
be insisted upon even that there is persistence 
of form in the descendants of this fish-gorge, 
for, as Professor Mitchell writes in his “ Past in 
the Present,” “ an old art may long refuse to 
disappear wholly, even in the midst of con- 
ditions which seem to be necessarily fatal to 
its continued existence.” 


In the Swiss lakes are found the remains 
of the Lacustrine dwellers. Among the many 
implements discovered are fish-gorges made 
of bronze wire. When these forms are stud. 
ied, the fact must be recognized at once that 
they follow in shape and principle of con. 
struction the stone gorges of the Neolithic 
period. Now, it is perfectly well known that 
the early bronze-worker invariably followed 
the stone pat- 


terns. The La- 
custrine gorges 
have had the 


BRICOLE, FROM THE LAKE 0 
NEUFCHATEL, 


name of dri- 
cole given them. 
This is a faithful copy of a bronze bricole 
found in the Lake of Neufchatel. It is made 
of bronze wire, and is bent in the simplest 
way, with an open curve allowing the line to 
be fastened to it. The ends of the gorge are 
very slightly bent, but they were probably 
sharpened when first made. 
The bricole below varies from the rather 
straight one found in the Lake of Neufcha- 
tel, and belongs to 
a later period. It is 
possible to imagine 
BRICOLE OF A LATER PERIOD. that the lake-dwell- 
er, according to his 
pleasure, made one or the other of these two 
forms of fishing implements. As the dou- 
ble hook required more 
bronze, and bronze at 
first was very precious, 
he might not have had 
material enough in the 
early period to make 
it. This device is, how- 
ever, a clever one, for 
a fisherman of to-day, 
who had lost his hook, might imitate it with a 
bit of wire. Had any member of the hungry 
Isthmus party mentioned above known of this 
form of Lacustrine hook, he might have twisted 
some part of a suspender buckle, providing 
there were no thorny plants at 
hand, and have caught fish. 
When we compare the four 
—/\—_ forms, showing only their out- 
—Q lines, the evolution of the fish- 
hook can be better appreciated. 
Returning to the stone fish- 
{ f y gorge, the work of the Neo- 
lithic period, it is evident that 
rrenistoxic §=the man of that time followed 
es the shape handed down to him 
by his ancestors; and as this fashioned stone 
from the valley of the Somme is of a most 
remote period, how much older must have 
been the paleolithic fish-gorge of rough 
stone? It might have been with a splinter of 


DOUBLE HOOK, FROM THE 
LAKE OF NEUFCHATEL. 
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THE 


flint attached to some tendril in lieu of a line, 
that the first fish was taken. 

It is very curious to learn 
that in France a modification 
of this gorge-hook is in use 
to-day for catching eels. A 
needle is sharpened at its eye- 
end, a slight groove is made 
in the middle of it, and 
around this some shreds of 
flax are attached. A worm 
is spitted, a little of the line 
being covered with the bait. 

Not eels alone are taken 
with this needle, for M. de 
la Blanchere informs us that 
many kinds of fish are caught 
with it in France. 

Any doubts as to the use 
of the Neolithic form of fish- 
gorge must be removed when 
it can be insisted upon that 
precisely this form of imple- 
ment was in use by our In- 
dians not more than forty years ago. In 1878, 
when studying this question of the primitive 
hook, I was fortunate enough to receive di- 
rect testimony on the subject. My informant, 

who in his younger days had 
lived among the Indians at the 
head-waters of Lake Superior, 
said that in 1846 the Indians 
used a gorge made of bone to 
catch their fish. My authority, 
who had never seen a prehis- 
toric fish-gorge, save the draw- 
ing of one, said that the Indian 
form was precisely like the ear- 
ly shape, and that the Chippe- 
was fished some with the hook 
of civilization, others with bone 
gorges of a primitive period. 

In tracing the history of 
the fish-hook, it 
should be borne 
in mind that an 
overlapping of 
periods must have 
taken place. By 
this is meant, that 
at one and the 
same time an in- 
dividual employed tools or weapons of various 
periods. To-day the Western hunter lights 
his fire with a match. This splinter of wood, 
tipped with phosphorus, the chlorates, sul- 
phur, or paraffine, represents the progress 
made in chemistry from the time of the 
alchemists. But this trapper is sure to have 
stowed away in his pouch, ready for an emer- 
gency, his flint and steel. The Esquimau, 
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SHARPENED NEEDLE 
USED FOR CATCHING 
FISH IN FRANCE. 


BRONZE FISH-HOOK. (MAYER 


COLLECTION.) 
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the Alaskan, shoots his seal with an Amer- 
ican repeating rifle, and, in lieu of a knife, 
flays the creature with a flint splinter. The net 
of the Norseman is to-day sunk with stones 
or buoyed with wood,—certainly the same 
devices as were used by the earliest Scandi- 
navian,— while the net, so far as the making of 
the thread goes, is due to the best modern 
mechanical appliances. Survival of form re- 
quires some consideration apart from that of 
material, the first having much the stronger 
reasons for persistence. It is then very curious 
to note that hooks not made of iron and steel, 
but of bronze, or alloys of copper, are still in 
use on the coast of Finland, as I have quite 
recently obtained brass hooks from Northern 
Europe, such as are commonly in use by 
fishermen there. 

The origin of the double hook having been, 
I believe, satisfactorily explained, to make 
the barb on it was readily suggested to prim- 
itive man, as he had used the same device 
on fish-spears and harpoons. 

This double-barbed 
hook from the Swiss 
lakes is quite common. 
Then, from the double 
to the single hook the 
transition was _ rapid. 
Single bronze hooks of 
the Lacustrine period 
sometimes have no barb. 
Such differences as exist 
are due to the various methods of attaching 
the line. 

In Professor A. A. Mayer's collection there 
is a Lacustrine bronze hook, the shank of which 
is bent over parallel with the stem of the hook. 
This hook is a large one, and must have been 
used for big fish—probably the trout of the 
Swiss lakes. 

Hooks made of stone are exceedingly rare, 
and though it is barely possible that they 
might have been used for fish, I think this has 
not been conclusively shown. Wilson gives, 


DOUBLE HOOK, BARBED. 
FROM SWISS LAKES, 


HALIBUT HOOK. 
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in his work, drawings of two stone hooks, 
which were found in Scandinavia. Though 


the theory that these stone objects were 
fashioned for fishing is supported by so 
good an authority as Mr. Charles Rau, the 
archeologist of the United States National 
Museum at Washington, it does not seem to 


ALASKAN HALIBUT HOOK. 


me possible that these hooks could have been 
made for fishing. Such forms, from the nature 
of the material, would have been exceedingly 
difficult to fashion, and, even if made, would 
have presented few advantages over the prim- 
itive gorge. 

This, however, must be borne in mind: 
that, in catching fish, primitive man could 
have had no inkling of the present curved 
form of fish-hook, which, with its barb, 
secures the fish by penetration. A large pro- 
portion of sea-fish, and many river-fish, swal- 
low the hook, and are caught, not by the 
hook entering the jaws of the fish, but be- 
cause it is fastened in their stomachs. In the 
Gloucester fisherman’s language of to-day, a 
fish so captured is called “ poke-hooked ”; and 
accordingly, when the representative of the 
Neolithic period fished in that lake in the val- 
ley of the Somme, all the fish he took must have 
been poke-hooked. A bone hook, excellent in 
form, has been found near the remains of a 
huge species of pike (Zsex). Hooks made of 
the tusks of the wild boar have also been dis- 
covered with Lacustrine remains. 

In commenting on the large size of the 
bone hook figured in Wilson’s 
work, its proximity to the remains 
of large fish was noticed. When 
the endless varieties of hooks be- 
longing to savage races are sub- 
jects of discussion, the kind of 
fish they serve for catching should 


always be cited. In the examples of hooks 
which illustrate works of travel, a good n any 
errors arise from the simple fact that the 
writers are not fishermen. Although the out. 
line of a hook be accurately given, the method 
of securing it to the line is often incorre: 
drawn. 

In THe CentTuRY MaGazINeE for 
1882, an Alaskan halibut-hook is representec 
The form is a common one, and is use: 
all the savage races of the Pacific; but t 
main interest lay in the manner of tying 
line to this hook. Since the fish to be « 
was the halibut, the form was the 
adapted to the taking of the Hifpog 
Americanus , but, had the line been attached 
in any other way than exactly as represented, 
this big fish could hardly have been caught 
with such a hook. 

In the drawing, the halibut-hook hangs but 
slightly inclining toward the sea-bottom, the 
weight of the bait having a tendency to lower 
it. In this position it can be readily taken by 
the fish; but should it be suspended in a 
different way, it must be at once seen how 
difficult it would be for the fish to swallow it. 
In this Alaskan hook must be recognized the 
very first idea of what we call to-day the 
center-draught hook. A drawing is also given 
of a steel hook of a peculiar form, coming from 
Northern Russia. The resemblance between 
the Alaskan and this Russian hook is, at first, 
apparently slight, but they both are, never- 
theless, constructed on the same principle. 
When this Russian ook is seized by the fish, 
and force is applied to the line by the fisher- 
man, the point of the barb and the line are 
almost in one and the same direction. Almost 
the same may be said of the Alaskan hook. 
Desirous of testing the capabilities of this hook, 
I had a gross made after the Russian model, 


RUSSIAN FISH-HOOK, 
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and sent them to Captain J. W. Collins, of the 
United States Fish Commission, stationed at 
Gloucester, requesting him to distribute them 
among the fishermen. While writing this article, 
[am in receipt of a letter from Captain Collins, 
informing me that these hooks are excellent, 
the captains of fishing-smacks reporting that a 
great many deep-sea fish were taken with them. 

A study of these hooks—the Alaskan and 
Russian—with reference to the method of 
attaching the line, explains, I think, the pecu- 
larity of certain shell-hooks of great antiquity 
found in California, which have puzzled arche- 
ologists. These hooks, the originals of which 
are to be found in the National Museum, at 
Washington, are shown in acompanying en- 
gravings. The notch cut in one of the hooks 
seems to show that the line was attached at 
that place. Hang the hooks in any other posi- 
tion and they would catch no fish,—for one 
could hardly suppose that the blunt barb 
could penetrate the mouth of the fish. 

If there be some doubt entertained by 
American archeologists as to the use of 
these shell-hooks (page go4), there can be 
none in regard to their having barbs. The 
barbs turn outward, in which respect they 
differ from all the primitive European hooks 
I have seen. In confirmation of the idea 
advanced as to the proper place of attach- 
ing the line, Professors C, C. Abbott and F. 


SHELIL-HOOK. (NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON.) 
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W. Putnam, in a chapter entitled “ Imple- 
ments and Weapons made of Bone and 
Wood,” in the United States Geographical 
Survey, west of the hundredth mendian, write, 
referring to these hooks: “ These hooks are 
flattened, and are longer than wide. * * * 
The barbs in these specimens are judged by 
fishermen of to-day to be on the wrong side of 
a good fish-hook, and the point is too near the 
shank. By having the line so fastened that 
the point of tension is at the notch at the 
base of the shank, instead of at the extreme 
end of the stem, the defect of the design of 
the hook would be somewhat remedied, as 
the barb would be forced down, so that it 
might possibly catch itself in the lower jaw 
of the fish that had taken the hook.” The 
summing up of this is, I think, that in an 
imperfect way the maker of this Santa Bar- 
bara hook had some idea of the efficiency of 
a center-draught hook. As the first step in 
manufacturing this hook, a hole was drilled in 
the shell, and the hook finished up afterward 
by rounding the outside. Dr. West, of Brook- 
lyn, has a whole series of such primtive work 
in his collection. 

It is quite obvious that, in a study of this 


SHELL-HOOK. (NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON.) 


character, it becomes necessary to understand 
the implements now in use by uncivilized 
man. To advance the idea that in all cases 
hooks have been improved by slightly 
increased culture among semi-civilized races, 
would be a source of error. It is quite pos- 
sible that, in many instances, there has been 
retrogression from the better forms of fishing 
implements once in use. This relapse might 
have been brought about, not so much by 
a decrease of intelligence, as changes due to 
fortuitous causes. A fishing race might have 
been driven away from a shore or a river- 
bank, and replaced by an inland people igno- 
rant of fishing. 

Some primitive races still use a hook 
made from a thorn, and in this practice we 
find to-day a most wonderful survival. On 
the coast of France hooks made of thorns are 
still used to catch fish, the fishermen repre- 
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SHELL-HOOK FROM SANTA BARBARA. (NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
WASHINGTON.) 

senting that they possess the great advantage 
of costing nothing, and of not fouling on the 
sea-bottom. The Piutes take the spine of a 
cactus, bending it to suit their purpose, and 
very simple barbless hooks of this kind may 
be seen in the collections of the National 
Museum at Washington, 

Undoubtedly, in primitive times, hooks of 
a compound character were used. Just as 
men tipped a deer’s antler with a flint, they 
combined more than one material in the mak- 
ing of their hooks, lashing together a shank 
of bone or wood with a bronze barb. It would 
be almost impossible in a magazine article to 
follow all the varieties of hooks used and the 
ingenuity displayed in their manufacture. 
Occasionally a savage will construct a lure for 
fish which rivals the daintiest fly ever made 
by the most fastidious 
of anglers. In Profes- 
sor Mayer’s collection 
there is an exceedingly 
clever hook coming 
from the North-west- 
ern coast, which shows 
very fine lapidary work. 
A small red quartzose 
pebble of great hard- 
ness has been rounded, 
polished, and joined 
to a piece of bone. 
The piece is small, not 
more than an inch and 
three-quartersinlength, 
and might weigh an 
ounceandahalf. Inthe 
shank of bone a small 
hook is hidden. It 
somewhat imitates a 
shrimp. The parts are 
joined together by 


ARTIFICIAL STONE SHRIMP. ° - 
lashings of tendon,and 


(MAYER COLLECTION.) 


these are laid in grooves cut into the stone. 
It must have taken much toil to perfect this 
clever artificial bait, and, as it is to-day, jt 
might be used with success by a clever striped. 
bass fisherman at Newport. 

In this necessarily brief study of prim 
itive fishing I have endeavored to show the 
genesis of the fish-hook, from the stone 
gorge to the more perfected implement of 
to-day. Simple as it may seem, it is a su 
ject on which a good deal of research is sti] 
requisite. “It is not an acquaintance with ; 
single series of things which can throw light 
on any subject, but a thorough comprehensio; 
of the whole of them.” If in the Swiss lakes 
there are found bronze hooks of a very larg 
size, out of proportion to the fish which swim 
there to-day, it is but just to suppose that, 
many thousands of years ago, long before 
history had its dawn, the aquatic fauna 
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were then of greater bulk than in 1883. 
Considerations on the primitive form of the 
fish-hook must even comprehend examination 
of prior geological conditions, differences of 
land and water, or such geographical changes 
as may have taken place. Then ichthyology 
becomes an important factor, for by the char- 
acter of the hook the kind of fish taken, in 
some instances, may be understood. We are 
fast coming to this conclusion: that, putting 
aside what can only be the merest speculations 
as to the condition of man when he is said t 
have first diverged from the brute, he was 
soon endowed with a wonderful degree of 
intelligence. And, if I am not mistaken, prim- 
itive man did not confine himself in his fish- 
ing to the rivers and lakes alone, but went 
out boldly to sea after the cod; and so the 
fishing instincts of the men of Cape Ann 
to-day go backward to that indefinite period 
he exact date of which is so far distant that 
no human mind has yet been able to fix it. 


Barnet Phillips. 
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VISITING THE GYPSIES. 


ASHUS is a fine specimen of a native American, of 
a peculiar species, yet I venture to say that very 
few indeed of my readers know much about him, 
or even of the race to which he belongs,—for he 
is a native American Gypsy, of English Gypsy 
parentage. This stock, for vigorous faith in 
life and a critical knowledge of horses, can- 
not be surpassed by any in the world. Lashus 
did not know what his name meant 
till I explained to him that it had 
been handed down with many other 
words in Romany from 
a Slavonian origin. It means Louis, which in 
Eastern Europe is called Lajos. V/hen the Gyp- 
sies came, in the fifteenth century, to England, 
they brought with them no French words, but 
a number borrowed from Slavonic sources, such 
as shuba, a cloak or flowing skirt; mass, meat; 
adosta, enough; and from Greek the words for a kettle, a bone, and a chair. 
Not long ago, when Lashus was bidding me good-bye, just before folding his tents like the 
Arabs and silently stealing away, he said: 
“There is a large camp of Romanies just now over in Oakdale Park, near Broad street. 
They are Lovels—Kamlos—you know ?” 
“It’s a mistake,” I confidently asserted. “ There wasn’t a Romany there three days ago. 
I should have heard of their arrival as soon as you.” 


A HUNGARIAN WNOMANY 


“Will you bet fanj “il [five dollars] on it?” said Lashus. “Vo,—well, that’s five dollars 
saved to you, rye [sir]. For they ave there, and very nice, deep, old-fashioned Romanies they 
are. Only be careful when you call, for I heard that the old grandmother, who is full a 
hundred years old, is dying. She’s the Queen of the Gypsies, and knows a lot about old 
times. But—I say, 7yve—don’t let on to them at first that you can rokker {talk Romany]. 


AN OUT-DOOR KITCHEN. 


XXV.— 86. 
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Play ’em—have some fun out of ’em. They’ve 
never so much as heard of you, nor of the 
tani rani. It'll be a new sensation for ’em.” 
The “ani rani, or young lady referred to, 
was Miss Elizabeth Robins, who is well 
known to most of the Gypsies who visit 
Philadelphia. It was only on Sunday that 
we could make our visit to the newly arrived, 
since on week-days the women, at least, are 
rarely at home in a Gypsy camp. So, on Sun- 
day morning, we found ourselves at the Park. 


A GYPSY DIANA. 


“ Why, it’s quite a little Gypsy town of 
tents and vans,” said L., as she looked at the 
camp. “I never saw so many here before. 
Jasa tu sig-én [go on before, quickly !]” 

I went on and found myself among the 
tents, where we were politely welcomed by a 
very striking-looking, middle-aged, and _ thor- 
ough Gypsy woman. We sat down on some 
wood, and I began: 

“Why, what singular-looking persons you 
are? Are you foreigners ? ” 

“We are Gypsies, sir,” replied the woman. 

“ Gypsies— Gypsies /” I answered, reflect- 
ively. “I think I’ve read about Gypsies in 
books. Ah, yes—I remember! How strange, 
though, that I should really meet with one. 
Did you ever see a Gypsy before ?” I said, 
turning to L., who looked innocent ignor- 
ance. “ And is it true,” I continued, to the 
woman, “ that you can tell fortunes ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How wonderful! But I am afraid that is 
very wrong. And can you tell a Gypsy when- 
ever you see one ?” 

“ Always, sir.” 

“ And have you a language of your own?” 


“We have a broken one, sir, called Ro. 
many.” 

“ Romany — Roman—why it must be like 
Latin. I know Latin. I will give you some 
words first in English, and then in Latin, and 
if you know what any of them means yoy 
must tell me.” 

There was great curiosity expressed to 
hear Latin. I began, and exclaimed with 
great solemnity : 

“ This is the English : ‘ Tiglath-Pileser said 
unto Nebuchadnezzar, Thou art the man,— for 
he played upon the harp of a thousand strings, 
spirits of the just made perfect.’ ” 

There was no doubt of it. I was a moral 
missionary, and it was with a manifestation 
of great respect that the Latin was now solic- 
ited. Changing my expression, I said in Ro- 
many, or Gypsy : 

“Tutes a bori dinneli that dont jin tiri noki 
Joki vanka tu diks a lende [You are a great 
fool not to know your own people when you 
see them].” 

There was a general spasm of amazement, 
and then a roar of laughter. No one enjoyed 
the joke more than a very venerable and 
picturesque woman in whom I at once rec- 
ognized the hundred-year-old queen. But 
instead of lying at death’s door, as I had been 
led to expect, she was now sitting up all alive, 
and enjoying a pipe, as I sincerely hope that 
all my readers may when they, too, achieve 
their centuries. 

The sheep had proved to be a wolf, but 
there was a forlorn hope left in L. Turning 
to her, the Gypsy said: 

** Shall I tell your fortune ?” 

“Tell my fortune, indeed!” returned L., 
in fluent Romany. “ Hold up your hand and 
let me tell yours, or let us tell them one 
against another for a dollar 7 

“ And see who can tell the most lies i: 
minutes,” I added. 

The Gypsy shook her head and 
seriously : 

“ Between such as we are there can be no 
lying. atserus.” 

“And do you tell fortunes?” said the 
Queen to L., in amazement. 

When Arbaces, the arch sorcerer, wished 
to reveal himself to the Witch of Vesuvius as 
belonging to her order, he exhibited the burn- 
ing girdle. When my niece was thus ques 
tioned, she drew from her pocket a small 
book bound in old red morocco, and opening 
it, said: 

“ Here’s my dukkerin-lil.” 

The reader must understand that, among 
the women Gypsies, there is no treasure so 
coveted as a so-called dukkerin-{i/, or fortune- 
telling book. By this is not meant a dime 
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dream-book or a cheap fortune-teller, such as 
are generally to be found associated with 
cent-broadside ballads, but some quaint and 
ancient little work on chiromancy or magic, 
garnished with pictures of hands and strange 
cabalistic devices, such as abound in Agrippa 
and Trithemius. Such a book is to a fortune- 
teller what a wand was to a sorcerer or a 
broom to a witch. The possession of a really 
remarkable specimen of such literature in 
Gypsy circles confers a species of renown. 
One hears that a certain family owns it as 
one hears of another’s owning a famous horse 
or 2 superior wagon. This which my niece 
had was a curiosity in its way, being filled 
with marvelous illuminated hands, dragons, 
and other monsters, in vermilion, gold, or 
silver, and looked as well able to raise 
Mephistopheles as any specimen of occult 
philosophy which eyes ever beheld. It was 
gazed at by a deeply appreciative audience 
with intense admiration, but by none so much 
as the Queen, who knew by nearly a century 
of experience what an aid such a work could 
be in all manner of secrecy. I need not say 
that she expressed a fervid desire to become 
the possessor of the volume, which was to 
her all that the book of gramarye of Michael 
Scott was to the Lady in “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel”; but when I was asked its 


value, and I replied in rhymes, 


“ Miri dye, 
Mukela grai, 
Or a chai” 


that is, “It is worth a horse or a girl”— 
there was no further question of buying it. 
* Then wetalked 
of Gypsies known 
to us in England 
long ago, of the 
living and the 
dead, of races run 
lang syne, and 
of all the affairs 
of Egypt; how 
they had traveled 
far and wide in 
America, and of 
all the band of 
Gypsies from Providence, who had visited 
Philadelphia the week before, and bought 
many horses,—yes—two-hundred-and-fifty- 
dollar horses, ‘There was much similar gossip, 
and many quaint confidences. 

There is nothing in Gypsy life which is 
remarkable to an indifferent person, but there 
is certainly much in it which is very different 
from household ways to a keen perceiver. 
I could amuse myself all day in a Romany 
camp by watching the animals. They live 


A TYPE 


GYPSIES. 


on such familiar terms with such singular 
people of odd ways, that anybody can under- 
stand why the Hindoos, the ancestors of the 
Gypsies, believed as a matter of course that 
animals had souls. What duck, except a duck 
brought up in a family, would ever put its 
head in through a hole in the tent, quack to 
those in there in all but human fashion, and 
then retire shaking that head with such a 
meaning air? And the poultry! Why, Gypsy 
cocks and hens are as different in their de- 
meanor from the ordinary denizens of the 
barn-yard as are their mistresses from the 
Gentile farm-wives. Just watch them, and 
mark their superior familiarity with man. 

I had noticed lying at my feet a mysteri- 
ous, large, fluffy ball, a thing of woolliness 
and mystery, which might have been photo- 
graphed for an enormous tarantula, or octo- 
pus, or hedgehog, or hairy crab,—or as a 
mixture of them all. This thing growled as 
I at first sat down,—not angrily, but m tones 
which plainly said: “ Um—m! What sort 
of folk be these here?” But when I spoke 
in Romany, it opened two awful eyes, fixed 
them steadily on me with a superhuman stare, 
and grunted with an expression distinct as 
words: “Well, yveuw're all right—I shouldn't 
have thought it— du? you'll bear watching.” 

“That’s a fino jucko/ |a fine dog]” re- 
marked a younger woman. This was Mrs. 
Lovel, junior. The fine jucke opened his 
eyes and winked affirmatively. There was a 
sound from within the tent like Avwa, or yes, 
uttered in a cawing tone. I looked up in- 
quiringly, and Mrs. Lovel said : 

“It’s our rakkerin chillico pron ee or 
parrot].” She should have said ¢/iric/o, which 
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is more correct. In the Thug slang of India, 
the word chiricea is applied to a small owl, 
whose cry formed a most significant omen 
which encouraged or deterred them from the 
most desperate enterprises. 

“ And the parrot talks Romany ?” 

“Yes,” 


I wondered if it had occurred to any peo- 
ple who had seen this bird on its constant 


scarlet red, she seemed the very ideal of G ypsy 
and sorceress. There are not many left at the 
present day of the old £d/o-ratt— the black, 
or unmixed blood; and the Gypsies of this 
generation are losing all their old ways so 
rapidly, that one like the Queen is becoming 
a curiosity. By strange chance I also knew 
very well, in England, old Charlotte Cooper 
of Bow Common, whom the reader may find 


A GYPSY CAMP, 


travels, that, though American-born, its native 
tongue, acquired in America, was a dialect 
of the old Hindi Persian Urdu or camp-lan- 
guage formed during the tremendous struggle 
which centered round the fierce Mahmoud 
of Ghazneh? But it did not seem strange to 
me when I looked at the half-Indian faces 
before me, at the old Queen, who, with her 
daughter, would have passed unobserved in 
Calcutta as a Northern native, or even the 
children, who evidently had more Gentile 
blood in them than there was in the mothers. 

The parrot, by speaking Romany, had a 
right to»be called a Gypsy-bird, or would have, 
were not the word already preémpted by 
another. In England, the water-wagtail has 
this name, from a strange superstition that he 
who beholds one will soon after meet with 
Gypsies. There is some cause for the belief. 
The wagtail haunts solitary places, near water, 
and in such spots Gypsies love to camp. In 
folk-lore it is an unearthly, witch-like bird, 
owing to its eccentric ways and haunts, and 
therefore it is not an inapt symbol for such 
weird people as the Romany. But the great- 
est living curiosity in the 4an—that is, the 
place or ent—was the old Queen. Dark as an 
Indian, with gold ear-rings, and many strings 
of well-worn coral beads around her neck, 
and all her head attire and neck-wraps of 


described in George Borrow’s “Romano Lavo- 
Lil.” Charlotte is dark, and is supposed by 
the people to be also a hundred years old; 
but when I asked her if this was the case, 
she, with the natural instinct of her sex to ap- 
pear as young as possible, replied, “ Indeed 
I’m not; I’m only ninety-four.” This was 
five or six years ago. Should any of the resi- 
dents of London who read these lines take 
the pains to ascertain whether Charlotte be 
still alive, as I think she is, he may see not 
only a veritable centenarian, but also one 
whom George Borrow, as he told me, he be- 
lieved to be the last Gypsy of absolutely pure 
blood in England. I think this is, however, 
very doubtful. From their habits of inter- 
marrying there are, I think, still many who 
are, in all probability, perfectly 4d/o-ratt, and 
of these the Queen seems to be a good 
specimen. That she is an accomplished 
fortune-teller, not without faith in her own 
powers to ban or bless, I was subsequently 
well assured. As we sat in the tent by 
the smoldering fire, whose smoke gave a 
delicate chiaro-oscuro to the scene, and I 
looked at the old woman, so unlike anybody 
whom I meet in ordinary life, my mind wan- 
dered to the strange people and scenes which 
she must have lived among long, long ago. 
She had known the chiefs of her people in the 
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days when they were really fierce and law- 
defying men who died on the gallows-tree, 
or in some form of violent death,— the days 
when the Rom was a leader in the prize-ring, 
or noted as a highwayman, and wore hunting- 
boots, and green coats with spade-guineas for 
buttons, and always carried the tremendous 
chuknee or jockey-whip, characteristic of his 
people. She was a living link with all that 
was wildest in England before the days of 
railroads and gas, steamboats and telegraphs. 

* * * Jt is a curious coincidence that, 
as | write, and since I wrote that last line, I 
have received a note from Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in which he says: “ I remember, by 
the way, that Cooper, the Gypsy, was one of 
the heroes and portraits of Boxiana. You 
may have known the very fellow in his old 
age.” This was Jack Cooper, the husband of 
Charlotte, to whom I alluded. I did not 
know him, because he was sent lang syne as 
a convict to Australia. If still existing, he 
must be as old as his wife, but it is a strange 
thing that the Gypsies are all certain that he 
is yet alive. He abandoned his wife when 


young, and went off with another girl. But 
to the very last, old Charlotte always believed, 
as she still believes, if alive, that Jack will yet 
return to England and to her. I shall never 
forget how truly touched I was when this old 


woman, well-nigh at the end of her century, 
spoke with trembling, loving tones of her 
long-lost husband, and said that she knew he 
was not dead—she had dreamed it so often 
—and that he would yet return. Even among 
the Lovels, when I visited the Gypsy Queen, 
I found that they believed that Jack was yet of 
this world. I well remember my last visit to 
old Charlotte. I was accompanied by a lady 
who spoke Romany perfectly, and who took 
to the old woman a warm winter jacket for a 
present. After duly admiring it and uttering 
paraco tute, or “thank you,” many times, the 
ancient Gypsy remarked to me roguishly: 
“Tt’sa beautiful coat, 
rye {master],—but 
—how perfect it 
would be—if the 
pocket wasn’t guile 
empty.” As she said 
this her attention 
was diverted, and by 
a dexterous exertion 
of hanki panki, or 
legerdemain, I slip- 
ped a shilling into 
the empty putsi [pocket], and bade her search 
again. I think that she was as much pleased 
with the gypsy way in which the money was 
given as with the coin itself. 

After a most entertaining call, we took our 


A GYPSY WOMAN, 


THE QUEEN OF THE GYPSIES. 


departure. A few days after, I determined 
to pay the Queen another visit, in company 
with Mr. Pennell, the artist. Miss Robins 
did not accompany us, but, with great gen- 
erosity, sent her magic book as a present to 
her majesty. “The dear old soul,” she said, 
“was really dying to get it. Did you ever 
see anybody gaze at anything with such long- 
ing eyes? You will astonish her with it!” 
So I took the volume with me. We found all 
the family at home, the parrot preaching 
away in Romany or the unknown tongues, 
the children charmed to see us. I need not 
say that her majesty was also charmed to 
receive her present. But when she was told 
that the 44m: rani, or young lady, wished, in 
return, to have her picture and that of the 
others taken by Mr. Pennell, there was great 
reluctance, it being well known that it is a 
very unlucky thing to have one’s picture 
taken, unless, indeed, it be done by the sun. 
I hadin Egypt a friend named Mahomet, who 
was a strict Mussulman. He even considered 
it to be a great sin to have one’s likeness 
painted. “ How is it, then, that you have your 
daughter’s photograph ?” I asked. To which 
Mahomet gravely replied: “Him man no 
takee ; Sun takee that portraits.” Fortunately 
I had, foreseeing this reluctance, provided 
myself with a red string, it being well known 
that anybody’s portrait may be taken with 
full exemption from harm if the sitter be pre- 
sented with a shoe-string or a red cord. This 
being duly given, the sittings commenced. 
It was a good picture of itself to see the 
artist seated almost on the ground in the 
darkened tent near the fire, over which leaned 
the sarshfa, or kettle-iron, with its pendent 
kettle, grimed with smoke. Everything seemed 
so gypsy and witchlike, as if one were living 
in one of Hoffmann’s “Phantasie-stiicke.” The 
spout of the kettle looked to me like a long 
nose ; I fancied I saw a goblin face in the 
soot-marks on it. I began to think that the 
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Queen-Witch had lost no time with the red 
book of gramarye, but had already begun to 
raise something denga/o or diabolical. There 
was a forked radish lying on the ground, and 
I at once recalled the Mandrake and the 
Queen of the Gypsies, who form part of the 
unearthly company in the carriage, in “ Isa- 
bella of Egypt.” As for Pennell, what with 
visiting Voudoo queens in New Orleans, 
and consorting with Gypsies, he, too, is 
becoming over-familiar with uncanny folk, 
and would, I fear, sit down to paint the 
Father of Lies himself as coolly as ever did 
the Spanish artist famed in Southey’s song. 
While speaking of Gypsies and unearthly 
things, I may interest the reader by remark- 
ing that their language is full of strange hints, 
which they themselves do not now under- 
stand. The Romany word for a bone, bor- 
rowed from the modern Greek, is 4okalos or 
kuklos. But it also means a dwarf, a puppet, 
a doll, a fairy, a goblin, and unquestionably 
refers us to many old Greek and Indian 
stories in which a bone is renewed by a sor- 
cerer into humanity, or in which it changes to 
a diminutive being. So, too, the word mudlo 
(moolo), or “ dead,” is applied not only to 
corpses and ghosts, but also to the shadow 
of a man, to bubbles which dance and break 
on rapid rivulets, and to rings of smoke. The 


THE BELLE OF THE CAMP. 


connection between these is obvious, but 
their connection by a single word is poetical. 

I once said of an interview with the giant 
Chang that I was continually startled when 
turning my head toward him, as we were 
seated in conversation, and expecting to meet 
his eyes, to find myself looking at the buttons 


“LIKE AN INDIAN.” 


on his breast. So it is in talking with very old 
people, who being, of course, by reason of 
their age, much nearer heaven than we, are 
continually rising beyond us in memory. So 
when I spoke with the Queen of Plato Buck- 
land, she at once remembered him, but we 
soon discovered that my Plato is the grand- 
son of the one whom her majesty knew in 
her youth, and who was a famous Romany 
in his day. Witness the following song, or 
its incident, for the truth of which nobody 
vouches : 


“Two Romany fellows were banished afar, 
Far away over the dark rolling sea, 
Lasho for robbing, 
And Plato for fobbing, 
The purse of a lady as great as could be. 


“And when they came to the far-away land, 
The land that is over the dark rolling sea, 
One came to the halter, 
But one at the altar 
Soon married a lady as fair as could be. 


“Would you like to know who the lady was? 
‘Twas the lady whose purse he had stolen, d’ye 
see ; 
For the chap had an eye, 
Black, witch-like, and sly, 
And she’d followed him over the dark rolling sea.” 


While I was singing this in the original 
Romany, it was not to an attentive audience, 
since I was accompanied by the parrot with 
a hymn in the unknown tongues, into which a 
Gypsy word now and then peeped like a dark 
heathen through a window upon a white con- 
gregation, and the three Mrs. Lovel, three 
children, and three dogs maintained, each in 
their way, a running conversation as Pennell 
sketched, and exclaimed at regular intervals: 
“Turn your head that way !”—* Look to one 
side !”—“ Look up!”—*“ Keep still!” Even 
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the fire seemed to be sociable, for it emitted 
its volumes like an author who, unable to 
talk in society, inflicts his opinions on it in 
puffs, and in fact with much the same result, 
since the smoke soon obliged me to look out- 
of-doors and get fresh air. Reéntering, I dis- 
tributed Havanas,—for as fire may be used 
to fight fire, smoke also neutralizes smoke, as 
[ found,—a good cigar being specially appre- 
ciated among the Gypsies, who are all nght 
yaliant smokers. Of which I may, by the way, 
remark that the Latin writer, who made fumum 
vendere or selling smoke a synonym fer that 
which is without value, never foresaw cigars 
nor their present price. 

One of the children was a pretty, sturdy 
little miss, named Madonna, It is a part of 
the quaint picturesque life and nature of the 
Gypsies that they generally take strange 
names, particularly for women. One of those 
present was called Shéva—in my book, “ The 
Gypsies,” the reader may find such appella- 
tions as Alabina, Marbelenni, Starlina, Ot- 
chamé, and Catseye. Madonna was occupied 
with a spitz, holding it at one minute and 
pulling it by the tail the next. 

It is a curious fact that no people put 
more faith in quaint observances and magical 
practices than those who live by them, 
though one would think that, like the augurs 
of old, there would be no great exchange of 
magic between them out of business hours. 
But when I showed the Queen a very large 
pocket-knife, which I have had for many 
years, and as I mentioned to her, had car- 
ried even in Egypt, and when [ told her I 
esteemed it highly, she bade me hold it in my 
right hand. Then, having uttered the appro- 
priate words in Romany, I was told to make 
a wish. I asked if I might not have three 
wishes, for it was a very strong dukk, and 
three being allowed I made them. This is a 
charm which never fails when granted by a 
very old woman, and it was a great favor to 
bestow it on me. The secret of this spell is 
beautifully set forth by Heine in the “ Pictures 
of Travel,” where he declares that objects 
long worn or carried become as it were in- 
spired with our life, or magical, and give to 
us again, in another form, the life we gave 
them. This, he thinks, is the origin of the 
German tales in which spoons and staves and 
chairs think and talk, and the bean and straw 
go forth on their travels. Who is there that 
has not felt the nameless charm attached to 
some old coin or gem which he has got into 
the habit of carrying, he hardly knows how ? 
I read recently in the newspapers of a gen- 
tleman in the West, who believes there is a 
spirit in his cane ; still more recently, I read 
of a large tribe in the East—I think it 


gir 


is in Borneo—who worship their walking- 
sticks. Thus amber beads long worn become 
each the shrine of a little guardian sprite, 
while in every cherished cross there dwells 
a little Christian fairy. Whether the Gypsy 
charm given to me is not some remote trans- 
mission of the Hindoo oath on the knife, es- 
teemed so sacred by the Thugs, who were 
also a species of Gypsies, I do not know, 
but the Gypsies, even in America, have ex- 
actly the same word for knife —chéri—as 
that used in India; and taking all things into 
consideration, I am inclined to think that this 
“blessing of the poignards” is an extremely 
ancient and curious incantation, It was in- 
deed the oath by the knife and the cord 
which was the great adjuration not only of 
the Indian sect, and of the Assassins of Syria, 
but also of the Vehmgericht of Germany; 
and the reader may remember how, only an 
hour before the spell of the knife, I had re- 
moved ill-luck from portrait taking or giving, 
by bestowing a string. 

There was an outlying encampment of the 
Lovel family, a mile distant, by the rising 
sun, and there I went with “ our artist,” after 
sketching the Queen and her court. Here, 
too, we were unknown, and there was only a 
little girl about, who evidently had never 
heard of us, since when I asked her where 
her mother was, she went up to a closed van, 
and said in a low voice in Romany: “Dai, 
shan dui mushi akai {Mother, here are two 
men],” and then ran aside. I began to ask 
her what the language was in which she had 
spoken, but of course she kept silence. “ Was 
it French?” Great was her astonishment 
when the mother came forth and I spoke to 
her in the secret tongue: We were most cor- 
dially received, the dai being a lady-like 
woman of middle age, with fine features, 
much resembling those of a high-caste Hindoo. 
Her style was reflected by the neatness of 
her person, the cleanliness of her children, 
and the remarkable luxury of a carpet on the 
floor or earth of her tent, while there were 
coverings on the boxes or furniture on which 
to sit. 

The family had just come from Florida, 
and had brought with them a black goat who 
looked as if he should have been the property 
of the Witch Queen. I never saw an animal 
so suggestive of the Brocken. He was very 
tame, however, and did not object to be rid- 
den by the youngest child, a very pretty boy, 
who, when mounted, reminded me of many a 
picture of fairies or sylvan amoretti on similar 
steeds. 

In conclusion, I may briefly answer a ques- 
tion which many persons have put — “ Who 
and what are the Gypsies?” To this, I reply, 
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that they are of a mixed Aryan and non-Aryan 
stock from Northern India, where they have 
been known since prehistoric times. In their 
own language they call themselves Rom, 
meaning husband; but the word may also 
have some affinity with samna, meaning to : ne 
roam or wander. I believe that I have been ———— “aS THE 
the firstto prove that there is at the present 8 ~ Bayp begin | 
day in India, among the one hundred and ar noon | 
fifty kinds of wandering castes of that country, ; Fy gradus 
which are all Gypsies, one in particular which f . disturl 
is there regarded as specially Gypsy, and . bustle 
which calls itself Rom, and which uses words x a little p 
not collected in any other Indian dialect, but streets 
which are used by the Gypsies of Syria, all fan 
Turkey, and Europe. This tribe is allied to, before 
and is most probably, only a more widely of Ge 
wandering branch of the Dom, who are also painter 
known as outcasts and Gypsies. When I speak Septen 
of so many kinds of wanderers as Gypsies, and cows ' 
yet not identical with our own, I may make ward 1 
my meaning clearer by saying, that as all the ee ee soe sleepily 
tramps, peddlers, etc., whoroam in our roads, with | 
are still not Romany, so of all the Indian no- ular, especially that of language, exactly cor. partrid 
mads, there is but one which in every partic- responds to those whom I have described. 7 - 
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Ir thou would’st truly love—love when the stars 
Look down upon thee from their crystal homes ; 
When o’er the caverned night their swelling domes 

Rise up the purple ether with their spars 

Of burning beauty; when the trivial jars 


’ 


Of earth and all its “must be” vanish dim 
In hushed serenity, and, save the hymn 
Of night and loneliness, naught earthly mars 
Thy soul’s deep gratitude: ’tis then unbars 
The shrine of thy religion; the strong heart 
Of thy stirred aspirations, worn apart 
Like missals from the world—the spell that wars 
With aught inconsonant to heart or eye; 
The midnight’s challenge and thy soul’s deep-breathed reply ! 


William M. Briggs. 





THE PASSION 


Tue stir the Passion Play brings does not 
begin in Oberammergau till the Friday after- 
noon before the Sabbath of the play. Then, 
gradually, as a hum begins and swells in a 
disturbed hive of bees, begins and swells the 
bustle of the incoming of strangers into the 
little place. By sunset the crooked lanes and 
streets are swarming with people who have 
all fancied they were coming in good season, 
before the crowd. The open space in front 
of George Lang’s house was a scene for a 
painter as the sun went down on Friday, 
September 5th, 1880. The village herd of 
cows was straggling past on its easy home- 
ward way, the fifty bells tinkling even more 
sleepily than in the morning ; a little goat-herd, 
with bright brown eyes, and bright brown 
partridge feathers in his hat, was worrying 
his little flock of goats along in the jam; 
vehicles of all sorts—einspanners, diligences, 
landaus—all pulling, twisting, turning, de- 
spairing, were trying to go the drivers did 
not know where, and were asking the way 
helplessly of each other. To heighten the con- 
fusion, a load of hay upset in the middle of 
the crowd. Twenty shoulders were under it 
in a twinkling, and the cart was rolled on, 
limping, on three wheels, friendly hands hold- 
ing up the corner. Thirty-four vehicles, one 
after another, halted in front of George Lang’s 
door; out of many of them the occupants 
jumped confidently, looking much satisfied 
at sight of so comfortable ‘a house, and pre- 
senting little slips of white paper consigning 
them to Mr. Lang’s care. Much crestfallen, 
they reéntered their vehicles, to be driven to 
the quarters reserved for them elsewhere. 
Some argued; some grumbled; some ens 
treated; all in vain. The decrees of the 
house of Lang are like those of the Medes 
and Persians. 

It was long after midnight before the sound 
of wheels and voices, and the cracks of pos- 
tions’ whips ceased under my windows; 
and it began again before daylight the next 
morning. All was hurry and stir; crowds 
going to the early mass; still greater crowds, 
with anxious faces, besieging the doors of the 
building where were to be issued the num- 
bered tickets for seats at the Play; more 
crowds coming in, chiefly pedestrians ; peas- 
ant men and women in all varieties and col- 
ors of costume; Englishmen in natty trayel- 
ing clothes, with white veils streaming from 
their hats ; Roman Catholic priests in squads, 
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their square-brimmed hats and high black 
coats white with dust. Eager, intent, swift, 
by hundreds and hundreds they poured in. 
Without seeing it, one can never realize what 
a spectacle is produced by this rushing in of 
six thousand people into a little town in the 
space of thirty-six hours. There can be noth- 
ing like it except in the movements of armies. 
Being in the streets was like being in a chorus 
or village fair scene on an opera stage a mile 
big, and «crowded full from corner to corner. 
The only thing to do was to abandon one- 
self to currents, like a ship afloat, and drift, 
now down this street, and now down that, now 
whirl into an eddy and come to a stop, and 
now hurry purposelessly on, just as the pre- 
ponderating push might determine. Mingled 
up in it all, in everybody’s way and under all 
the horses’ feet, were dozens of little mites 
of Oberammergauers, looking five, six, seven 
years of age, like lost children, offering for sale 
“books of the Passion Play.” Every creature 
above the age of an infant is busy at this time 
in other ways in Oberammergau, so it is left 
for the babies to hawk the librettos round the 
streets, and very shrewdly they do it. Little 
tots that are trusted with only one book at a 
time, all they can carry, as soon as it is sold, 
grab the pennies in chubby hands and toddle 
home after another. 

As the day wore on, the crowd and the 
hum of it increased into a jam and a racket. 
By four o’clock it was a din of wheels, crack- 
ing whips, and postilions’ cries. Great dili- 
gences, loaded down till they squeaked and 
groaned on their axles; hay-wagons of all 
sizes, rigged with white cloth stretched on 
poles for a cover, and rough planks fastened 
to the sides for seats, came in procession, all 
packed with the country people; hundreds 
of shabby einspanners bringing two or three, 
and sometimes a fourth holding on belfind, 
with dangling feet; fine traveling carriages 
of rich people, their postilions decked in blue 
and silver, with shining black hats, and brass 
horns swung over their shoulders by green 
and white cords and tassels—on they came 
into the twist and tangle, making it worse, 
minute by minute. 

Most remarkable among all the remarkable 
costumes to be seen was that of an old woman 
from Dachau. She was only a peasant, but 
she was a peasant of some estate and degree. 
She had come as escort and maid for four 
young women belonging to a Roman Cath- 
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olic institution, and wearing its plain uniform. 
The contrast between the young ladies’ con- 
ventional garb of black and white and the 
blazing toilet of their guide and protector was 
ludicrous. She wore a jacket of brocade stiff 
with red, green, and silver embroidery. The 
sleeves puffed out big at the shoulder, straight 
and tight below to the wrist. It came down 
behind only a little lower than her shoulder- 
blades, and it was open in front from the 
throat to the waist-belt, showing beneath a 
solid mass of gold and silver braid. Nine 
enormous silver buttons were sewed on each 
side the fronts ; a scarf of soft black silk was 
fastened tight round her throat by a superb 
silver ornament, all twists and chains and 
disks. Her black woolen petticoat ‘was laid 
in small, close flutings straight from belt to 
hem, edged with scarlet, and apparently was 
stiff enough to stand alone. It was held 
out from her body, just below the belt, by 
a stiff rope coil underneath it, making a 
tight, hard, round ridge just below her waist, 
and nearly doubling her apparent size. All 
the women in Dachau must be as “ thick ” as 
that, she said—and “lovers must have long 
arms to reach round them!” ‘The jacket, pet- 
ticoat, and scarf, and all her ornaments, 
had belonged to her grandmother. What a 
comment on the quality of the fabrics and 
the perpetuity of a fashion! She was as ele- 
gant to-day as her ancestor had been nearly 
a century before her. On her head she wore 
a structure of brocaded black ribbon, built 
up into high, projecting horns or towers, and 
floating in streamers behind. As she herself 
was nearly six feet tall, this shining brocade 
fortress on the top of her head moved about 
above the heads of the crowd like something 
carried aloft for show in a procession. 

Another interesting sight was the peasants 
who had come bringing edelweiss and blue 
gentians to sell,— great bunches of the lovely 
dark blue chalices, drooping a little, but won- 
derfully fresh to have come two days, or even 
three, from home; the edelweiss blossoms 
were there by sheaves, and ten pfennigs 
a flower seemed none too much to pay toa 
a man who had climbed among dangerous 
glaciers to pick it, and had walked three 
whole days to bring it to market. 

The very poor people, who had walked, 
were the most interesting. They came in 
groups, evidently families, two women to one 
man—carrying their provisions in baskets, 
bundles, or knapsacks, worn and haggard 
with dust and fatigue, but wearing a notice- 
able look of earnestness, almost of exalta- 
tion. Many of them had walked forty or 
fifty miles; they had brought only black 
bread to eat; they would sleep the two 


nights on hay in some barn—those of them 
who had had the great good fortune to secure 
such a luxury ; the rest, and that meant hun- 
dreds, would sit on the ground, anywhere 
where they could find a spot clear and a rest 
for their heads; and after two nights and a 
day of this, they trudged back again their 
forty miles or fifty, refreshed, glad, and satis- 
fied for the rest of their lives. This is what the 
Passion Play means to the devout, ignorant 
Catholic peasant of Bavaria to-day, and this 
is what it has meant to his race for hundreds 
of years. 

The antagonism and enlightenment of the 
Reformation did not reach the Bavarian peas- 
ant ; did not so much as disturb his reverence 
for the tangible tokens and presentations of 
his religion. He did not so much as know 
when Miracle Plays were cast out and forbid- 
den in other countries. In Chester, England, 
one of their early strongholds, they were 
played for the last time in 1574, and a cur- 
ous old chronicle, written twenty years later, 
and still preserved in Chester, says that this 
last performance of them took place: 


“Sir John Savage Knight, being Mayor of Chester, 
which was the laste time they were played, and we 
praise God, and praye that we see not the like prof. 
anation of Holy Soetese 3 but O, the mercie of God 
for the time of our ignorance!” 


But it was sixty-one years later than this 
that the Oberammergau people, stricken with 
terror at a plague in their village, knew no 
better device to stay it than to vow to God the 
performance of a Play of the Divine Passion 
of Christ. It is as holy a thing to the masses 
of ‘them now as it was then, and no one can 
do justice to the Play, even as a dramatic 
spectacle, who does not look at it with recog- 
nition of this fact. 

The early history of the Play itself is not 
known. The oldest text-book of it now ex- 
tant bears the date 1662, nearly a generation 
later than the first performance of it in Ober- 
ammergau. This manuscript is still in posses- 
sion of the Lang family, and is greatly amus- 
ing in parts. The prologue gives an account 
of the New Testament plan of salvation, and 
exhorts all people to avail themselves of it 
with gratitude and devotion. At this juncture 
in rushes a demon messenger from the devil, 
bearing a letter, which he unfolds and reads. 
In this letter the devil requests all the people 
not to yield to the influence of this play, asks 
them to make all the discordant noises they 
can while it is going on, and promises to re- 
ward them well if they will do so. The letter 
is signed: “I, Lucifer, Dog of Hell, in my 
hellish house, where the fire pours out of the 
windows.” The demon having read the letter 
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aloud, folds it up, and addresses the audience, 
saying: “Now you have heard what my 
master wishes. He is a very good master, 
and will reward you! Hie, Devil! up and 
away!” with which he leaps off the stage, 
and the play at once begins, opening with a 
scene laid in Bethany, a meeting between 
Christ and his disciples. These grotesque 
fancies, quips, and cranks were gradually 
banished from the Play. Every year it was 
more or less altered, priest after priest revising 
or rewriting it, down to the time of the now 
venerable Daisenberger, who spent his youth 
in the monastery of Ettal, and first saw the 
Passion Play acted at Oberammergau in 1830. 

In 1845 the Oberammergau people, in 
unanimous enthusiasm, demanded to have 
Daisenberger appointed as their pastor. He 
at once identified himself warmly with the 
dramatic as well as the spiritual life of the 
community; and it is to his learning and 
skill that the final admirable form of the 
Passion Play, and the villagers’ wonderful 
success in rendering it, are due. He has writ- 
ten many biblical dramas and historical plays 
founded on incidents in the history of Ba- 
varia. Chief among these are “The Found- 
ing of the Monastery of Ettal,” “ Theolinda,” 
“King Heinrich and Duke Arnold of Ba- 
varia,” “ Otto Von Wittelsbach at the Vero- 
nese Hermitage,” “ The Bavarians in the Peas- 
ants’ War,” “ Luitberge, Duchess of Bavaria.” 
He has also dramatized some of the legends 
of the saints, and has translated the “ Anti- 
gone” of Sophocles and arranged it for the 
Oberammergau stage. A half-century’s train- 
ing under the guidance of so learned 
and dramatic a writer, who added to his 
learning and fine dramatic faculty a profound 
spirituality and passionate adherence to the 
faiths and dogmas of the Church, might well 
create, in a simple religious community, a 
capacity and a fervor even greater than have 
been shown by the Oberammergau people. 
To understand the extent and the method 
of their attainment, it is needful to realize all 
this; but no amount of study of the details 
of the long process can fully convey or set 
forth the subtle influences which must have 
pervaded the very air of the place during 
these years. The acting of plays has been 
not only the one recreation of their life, other- 
wise hard-worked, somber, and stern—it has 
been their one channel for the two greatest 
passions of the human heart—love of appro- 
bation and the instinct of religious worship ; for 
the Oberammergau peasant, both these pas- 
sions have centered on and in his chance to win 
fame, please his priest, and honor God, by play- 
ing well some worthy part in the Passion Play. 
The hope and the ambition for this have been 
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the earliest emotions roused in the Oberam- 
mergau child’s breast. In the tableaux of the 
Play even very young children take part, and 
it is said that it has always been the reward 
held up to them as soon as they could know 
what the words meant: “If thou art good, 
thou mayest possibly have the honor of being 
selected to play in the Passion Play when the 
year comes round.” Not to be considered fit 
to take any part in the Play is held, in Ober- 
ammergau, to be disgrace; while to be re- 
garded as worthy to render the part of the 
Christus is the greatest honor which a man can 
receive in this world. To take away from an 
actor a part he has once played is a shame that 
can hardly be borne ; and it is on record that 
once a man to whom this had happened sank 
into a melancholy which became madness. 

When the time approaches for the choice 
of the actors and the assignment of the parts, 
the whole village is in a turmoil. The selec- 
tions and assignments are made by a commit- 
tee of forty-five, presided over by the priest 
and by the venerable “Geistlicher Rath” 
Daisenberger, who, now in his eightieth year, 
still takes the keenest interest in all the dra- 
matic performances of his pupils. The elec- 
tion day is in the last week of December of 
the year before the Play, and the members 
of the committee, before going to this meet- 
ing, attend a mass in the church. The decid- 
ing as to the players for 1880 took three 
days’ time, and great heart-burnings were 
experienced in the community. In regard to 
the half-dozen prominent parts there is rarely 
much disagreement; but as there are some 
seven hundred actors required for the play, 
there must inevitably be antagonisms and 
jealousies among the minor characters. How- 
ever, when the result of the discussions and 
votes of the committee is made public all 
dissension ceases. One of the older actors is 
appointed to take charge of the rehearsals, 
and from his authority there is no appeal. 
Each player is required to rehearse his part 
four times a week; and as early in the spring 
as the snow is out of the theater the final 
rehearsals begin. Thus each Passion Play 
year is a year of very hard work for the Ober- 
ammergauers. Except for their constant famil- 
iarity with stage routine and unbroken habit 
of stage representation through the interven- 
ing years, they would never be able to endure 
the strain of the Passion Play summers; and 
as it is, they look wan and worn before the 
season is ended. 

It is a thankless return that they have re- 
ceived at the hands of some travelers, who 
have seen in the Passion Play little more 
than a show of mountebanks acting for 
money. The truth is that the individual per- 
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formers receive an incredibly small share of 
the profits of the Play. There is not another 
village in the world whose members would 
work so hard, and at so great personal sacri- 
fice, for the good of their community and 
their Church. Every dollar of the money re- 
ceived goes into the hands of a committee 
selected by the people. After all the costs are 
paid, the profits are divided into four por- 
tions ; one quarter is set aside to be expended 
for the Church, for the school, and for the 
poor; another for the improvement of the 
village, for repairs of highways, public build- 
ings, etc. ; a third is divided among the tax- 
paying citizens of the town who have incurred 
the expense of preparing for the Play, buying 
the costumes, etc. The remaining quarter is ap- 
portioned among the players, according to the 
importance of their respective parts; as there 
are seven hundred of them, it is easy to see 
that the individual gains cannot be very great. 

The music of the Play, as now performed, 
was written in 1814, by Rochus Dedler, an 
Oberammergau schoolmaster. It has for 
many years been made a sine gua non of this 
position in Oberammergau that the master 
must be a musician, and, if possible, a com- 
poser, and Dedler is not the only composer 
who has been content in the humble position 
of schoolmaster in this village of peasants. 
Every day the children are drilled in chorus 
singing and in recitative; with masses and 
other church music they are early made famil- 
iar. Thus is every avenue of training made to 
minister to the development of material for 
the perfection of the Passion Play. 

Dedler is said to have been a man of al- 
most inspired nature. He wrote often by 
night, and with preternatural rapidity. The 
music of the Passion Play was begun on the 
evening of Trinity Sunday; he called his six 
children together, made them kneel in a cir- 
cle around him, and saying, “ Now I begin,” 
ordered them all to devote themselves to 
earnest prayer for him that he might write music 
worthy of the good themes of the Play. The 
last notes were written on the following 
Christmas Day, and they are indeed worthy 
of the story for which they are at once the 
expression and the setting. The harmonies 
are dignified, simple and tender, with move- 
ments at times much resembling some of Mo- 
zart’s Masses. Many of the chorals are full of 
solemn beauty. A daughter of Dedler’s is still 
living in Munich, and to her the grateful and 
honest-minded Oberammergau people have 
sent, after each performance of the Passion 
Play, a sum of money in token of their sense 
of indebtedness to her father’s work. 

The Passion Play cannot be considered 
solely as a drama; neither is it to be con- 


sidered simply as a historical panorama, pre- 
senting the salient points in the earthly career 
of Jesus called Christ. To consider it jp 
either of these ways, or to behold it in the 
spirit born of either of these two views, is to 
do only partial justice to it. Whatever there 
might have been in the beginning of theatrical 
show and diversion and fantastic conceit 
about it, has been long ago eliminated. Gen- 
eration after generation of devout and holy 
men have looked upon it more and more 
as a vehicle for the profoundest truths of 
their religion, and have added to it, scene 
by scene, speech by speech, everything which 
in their esteem could enhance its solemnity 
and make clear its teaching. However much 
one may disagree with its doctrines, reject 
its assumptions, or question its interpretations, 
that is no reason for overlooking its signifi- 
cance as a tangible and rounded presentation 
of that scheme of the redemption of the world 
in which to-day millions of men and women 
have full faith. It is by no means distinctively 
a Roman Catholic presentation of this scheme: 
it is Christian. The Holy Virgin of the 
Roman Catholic Church is, in this play, from 
first to last, only the mother of Jesus: the 
mother whom all lovers and followers of 
Jesus,— wherever they place him or her, 
however they define his nature and her re- 
lations to him,— yet hold blessed among the 
women who have given birth to leaders and 
saviors of men. 

This presentation of the scheme of re- 
demption seeks to portray not only the 
scenes of the life of Jesus on earth, but the 
typical foreshadowing of it in the Old Testa- 
ment narratives: its prophecy as well as its 
fulfillment. To this end there are given be- 
fore each act of the Play, tableaux of Old 
Testament events, supposed to be directly 
typical, and intended to be prophetic, of the 
scenes in Christ’s life which are depicted in 
the act following. These are selected with skill, 
and rendered with marvelous effect. For in- 
stance, a tableau of the plotting of Joseph's 
brethren to sell him into Egypt is given be- 
fore the act in which the Jewish priests in the 
full council of the Sanhedrim, plot the death 
of Jesus; a tableau of the miraculous fall of 
manna for the Israelites in the wilderness, 
before the act in which is given Christ's 
Last Supper with his Disciples; the sale of 
Joseph to the Midianites before the bargain 
of Judas with the priests for the betrayal of 
Jesus; the death of Abel, and Cain’s despair, 
before the act in which Judas, driven mad 
by remorse, throws down at the feet of the 
priests the “ price of blood,” and rushes out 
to hang himself; Daniel defending himself 
to Darius, before the act in which Jesus 5 
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prought into the presence of Pilate for trial; 
the sacrifice of Isaac, before the scourging of 
Jesus and his crowning with the thorns : these 
are a few of the best and most relevant ones. 

The Play is divided into eighteen acts, 
and covers the time from Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem, at the time of his driving the 
money-changers out of the temple, till his 
ascension. The salient points, both historical 
and graphic, are admirably chosen for a 
continuous representation. In the Second 
Act is seen the High Council of the Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim plotting measures for the 
ruin and death of Jesus. This is followed 
by his Departure from Bethany, the Last 
Journey to Jerusalem, the Last Supper, the 
Final Interview between Judas and the San- 
hedrim, the Betrayal in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. 

The performance of the Play up to this 
point consumes four hours; and as there is 
here a natural break in the action, an inter- 
val of an hour’s rest is taken. It comes none 
too soon, either to actors or spectators, after 
so long a strain of unbroken attention and 
deep emotion. 

The next Act is the bringing of Jesus 
before the High Priest Annas: Annas orders 
him taken before Caiaphas, and this is the 
ninth act of the Play. Then follow: The De- 
spair of Judas and his Bitter Reproaches to the 
Sanhedrim, The Interview between Jesus and 
Pilate, His Appearance before Herod, His 
Scourging and Crowning with Thorns, The 
Pronouncing of his Death Sentence by Pilate. 
The Ascent to Golgotha, The Crucifixion and 
Burial, The Resurrection and Ascension. The 
whole lesson of Christ’s life, the whole lesson 
of Christ’s death, are thus shown, taught, 
impressed with a vividness which one must 
be callous not to feel. The quality or condi- 
tion of mind which can remain, to the end, 
either unmoved or antagonistic is not to be 
envied. But, setting aside all and every con- 
sideration of the moral quality of the Play, 
looking at it simply as a dramatic specta- 
cle, as a matter of acting, of pictorial effects, 
itis impossible to deny to it a place among 
the masterly theatrical representations of the 
world. One’s natural incredulity as to the 
possibility of true dramatic skill on the part 
of comparatively unlettered peasants melts 
and disappears at sight of the first Act, the 
Entry of Christ into Jerusalem. 

The stage, open to the sky, with a back- 
ground so ingeniously arranged as to give 
a good representation of several streets 
of the city, is crowded in a few moments 
by five hundred men and women and 
children: all waving palm branches, sing- 
img hosannas, and crowding around the 


central figure of Jesus riding on an ass. The 
verisimilitude of the scene is bewildering. 
The splendor of the colors is dazzling. 
Watching this crowd of five hundred actors 
closely, one finds not a single man, woman or 
little child performing his part mechanically or 
absently. The whole five hundred are acting 
as if each one regarded his part as the central 
and prominent one; in fact, they are so acting 
that it does not seem acting; this is charac- 
teristic of the acting throughout the play. 
There is not a moment's slighting or tame- 
ness anywhere. The most insignificant part 
is rendered as honestly as the most impor- 
tant, and with the same abandon and fervor. 
There are myriads of little by-plays and 
touches, which one hardly recognizes im the 
first seeing of it, the interest is so intense 
and the movement so rapid; but, seeing 
it a second time, one is almost more im- 
pressed by these perfections in minor points 
than by the rendering of the chief parts. 
The scribes who sit quietly writing in the 
foreground of the Sanhedrim Court; the 
disciples who have nothing to do but to 
appear to listen while Jesus speaks; the 
money-changers picking up their coins; the 
messengers who come with only a word or 
two to speak : the soldiers drawing lots among 
themselves in a group for Jesus’s garments, at 
a moment when all attention might be sup- 
posed to be concentrated on the central 
figures of the Crucifixion—every one of these 
acts with an enthusiasm and absorption only 
to be explained by the mingling of a certain 
element of religious fervor with native and 
long-trained dramatic instinct. 

This dramatic instinct is shown almost as 
much in the tableaux as in the acting. The 
poses and grouping are wonderful, and the 
power of remaining a long time motionless 
is certainly a trait which the Oberammergau 
people possess to a well-nigh superhuman 
extent. The curtain remained up, during many 
of these tableaux, five and seven minutes, 
and there was not a trace of unsteadiness to 
to be seen in one of the characters. Even 
through a powerful glass, I could not detect 
so much as the twitching of a muscle. This 
is especially noticeable in the tableau of the 
Fall of Manna in the Wilderness, which is 
one of the finest of the Play. There are in it 
more than four hundred persons: one hun- 
dred and fifty of them are children, some not 
over three years of age. These children are 
conspicuously grouped in the foreground, 
many of them are in attitudes which must be 
difficult to keep: bent on one knee, or with 
outstretched hand, or with uplifted face ; but 
not one of the little creatures stirs head or 
foot or eye. Neither is there to be seen, as 
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the curtain begins to fall, any tremer of prep- 
aration to move. Motionless as death they 
stand till the curtain shuts even their feet 
from view. Too much praise cannot be be- 
stowed on the fidelity, accuracy, and beauty of 
the costumes. They are gorgeous in color 
and fabric, and have been studied carefully 
from the best authorities extant, and are not 
the least among the surprises which the Play 
affords to all who go to see it expecting it 
to be on the plane of ordinary theatrical 
representations. ‘The splendor of some of the 
more crowded scenes is rarely equaled: such a 
combination of severe simplicity of outlines and 
contours, classic models of drapery, with 
brilliancy of coloring, is not to be seen in any 
other play now acted. 

The high-water mark of the acting in the 
Play seems to me to be reached, not in the 
Christus, but by Judas. This part is played 
by an old man, Gregory Lechner. He is 
over sixty years of age, and his snowy beard 
and his hair have to be dyed to the red hue 
which is desired for the crafty Judas’s face. 
From the time when, in Simon’s house, he 
stands by, grumbling at the waste of the pre- 
cious ointment poured by Mary Magdalene on 
the feet of Jesus, to the last moment of his 
wretched existence, when he is seen wander- 
ing in a desolate wilderness, about to take 
his own life in his remorse and despair, Ju- 
das’s acting is superb. Face, attitudes, voice, 
action—all are grandly true to the character, 
and matvelously full of life. It would be con- 
sidered splendid acting on any stage in the 
world. Nothing could surpass its subtlety 
and fineness of conception, or the fire of its 
rendering. It is a conception quite unlike 
those ordinarily held of the character of Ju- 
das ; ascribes the betrayal neither to a willful, 
malignant treachery, nor, as is sometimes 
done, to a secret purpose of forcing Jesus 
to vindicate his claims to divine nature by 
working a miracle of discomfiture to his 
enemies, but to pure, unrestrained avarice, 
the deadliest passion which can get possession 
of the human soul. This theory is tenable 
at every point of Judas’s career as recorded 
in the Bible, and affords far broader scope 
for dramatic delineation than any other 
theory of his character and conduct. It is, 
in fact, the only theory which seems compat- 
ible with the entire belief in the supernatural 
nature of Jesus. Expecting up to the last 
minute that supernatural agencies would hin- 
der the accomplishment of the Jews’ utmost 
malice, he thought to realize the full benefit 
of the price of the betrayal, and yet not 
seriously imperil either the ultimate ends or 
the personal safety of Jesus. The struggle 
between the insatiable demon of avarice in 


his heart, and all the nobler impulses restrain. 
ing it, is a struggle which is to be seen going 
on in his thoughts and repeated in his face 
in every scene in which he appears. And his 
final despair and remorse are but the natural 
culmination of the deed which he did only 
under the temporary control of a passion 
against which he was all the time struggling, 
and which he himself held in detestation and 
scorn. The gesture and look with which he at 
last flings down the bag of silver in the pres- 
ence of the assembled Sanhedrim, exclaiming: 


“Ye have made me a betrayer! 
Release again the innocent One! My 
Hands shall be clean,” 


are a triumph of dramatic art never to be 
forgotten. His last words as he wanders, dis- 
traught, in the dark wastes, among barren trees, 
are one of the finest monologues of the play. 
It was written by the priest Daisenberger : 


“ Oh, were the Master there! Oh, could I see 
His face once more! I’d cast me at his feet, 
And cling to him, my only saving hope. 
But now he lieth in prison,—is, perhaps, 
Already murdered by his raging — 
Alas, through my own guilt, through my own guilt! 
I am the outcast villain who hath brought 
My benefactor to these bonds and death! 
The scum of men! There is no help for me! 
For me no hope! My crime is much too great! 
The fearful crime no penance can make good! 
Too late! Too late! For he is dead—and I — 
I am-his murderer ! 

Thrice unhappy hour 
In which my mother gave me to the world! 
How long must I drag on this life of shame, 
And bear these tortures in my outcast breast ? 
As one pest-stricken, flee the etnies of men, 
And be despised and shunned by all the world? 
Not one step farther! Here, oh, life accursed, 
Here will I end thee!” 


The character of Christ is, of necessity, iar 
the most difficult part in the Play. Looking 
at it either as a rendering of the supernat- 
ural, or a portraying of the human Christ, 
there is apparent at once the well-nigh insur- 
mountable difficulty in the way of actualizing 
it in any man’s conception. Only the very 
profoundest religious fervor could carry any 
man through the effort of embodying it on 
the theory of Christ’s divinity ; and no amount 
of atheistic indifference could carry a man 
through the ghastly mockery of acting it on 
any other theory. Joseph Maier, who played 
the part in 1870, '71, and ’80, is one of the 
best-skilled carvers in the village, and, it is 
said, has carved never anything but figures ot 
Christ. He isa man of gentle and religious na- 
ture, and is, as any devout Oberammergauer 
would be, deeply pervaded by a sense of the 
solemnity of the function he performs in the 
Play. In the main, he acts the part with 
wonderful dignity and pathos. The onl 
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drawback is a certain undercurrent of self- 
consciousness which seems ever apparent in 
him. Perhaps this is only one of the limita- 
tions inevitably resulting from the over-de- 
mand which the part, once being accepted 
and regarded as a supernatural one, must, 
perforce, make on human powers. The dig- 
nity and dramatic unity of the Play are much 
heightened by the admirable manner in whicha 
chorus is introduced, somewhat like the chorus 
of the old Greek plays. It consists of gighteen 
singers, with a leader styled the “Choragus.” 
The appearance and functions of these 
“ Schutzgeister,” or guardian angels, as they 
are called, has been thus admirably described 
by a writer who has given the best detailed 
account ever written of the Passion Play : 

“ They have dresses of various colors over 
which a white tunic with gold fringe and a 
colored mantle are worn. Their appearance 
on the stage is majestic and solemn. They 
advance from the recesses on either side of 
the proscenium, and take up their position 
across the whole extent of the theater, form- 
ing a slightly concave line. After the chorus 
has assumed its position, the choragus gives 
out in a dramatic manner the opening address 
or prologue which introduces each act; the 
tone is immediately taken up by the whole 
chorus which continues either in solo, alter- 
nately, or in chorus, until the curtain is raised 
in order to reveal a tableau vivant. At this 
moment the choragus retires a few steps back- 
ward, and forms with one-half of the band a 
division on the left of the stage, while the 
other half withdraws in like manner to the 
right. They thus leave the center of the stage 
completely free, and the spectators have a full 
view of the tableau thus revealed. A few sec- 
onds having been granted forthe contemplation 
of this picture, made more solemn by the musi- 
cal recitation of the expounders, the curtain 
falls again, and the two divisions of the chorus 
coming forward resume their first position, 
and present a front to the audience, observ- 
ing the same grace in all their motions as 
when they parted. The chanting still con- 
tinues, and points out the connection between 
the picture which has just vanished, and the 
dramatic scene which is forthwith to succeed. 
The singers then make their exit. The task 
of these Spirit-singers is resumed in the few 
following points: They have to prepare the 
audience for the approaching scenes. While 
gratifying the ear by delicious harmonies, 
they explain and interpret the relation which 
shadow bears to substance — the connection 
between the type and its fulfillment. And as 
their name implies, they must be ever present 
as guardian spirits, as heavenly monitors, 
during the entire performance. The addresses 
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of the choragus are all written by the Geist- 
licher Rath Daisenberger. They are written 
in the form of the ancient strophe and anti- 
strophe, with the difference that while in 
the Greek theater they were spoken by the 
different members of the chorus, they are 
delivered in the Passion Play by the cho- 
ragus alone.” 

It is impossible for any description, how- 
ever accurate and minute, to give a just idea 
of the effects produced by this chorus. The 
handling of it is, perhaps, the one thing which, 
more than any other, lifts the play to its high 
plane of dignity and beauty. The costumes 
are brilliant in color, and strictly classic in 
contour; a full white tunic, edged with 
gold at hem and at throat, and simply con- 
fined at the waist by a loose girdle. Over 
these are worn flowing mantles of either pale 
blue, crimson, dull red, grayish purple, green, 
or scarlet. These mantles or robes are held 
in place carelessly by a band of gold across 
the breast. Crowns or tiaras of gold on the 
head complete the dress, which, for simplicity 
and grace of outline and beauty of coloring 
could not be surpassed. The rhythmic pre- 
cision with which the singers enter, take 
place, open their lines, and fall back on the 
right and left, is a marvel, until one learns 
that a diagram of their movement is marked 
out on the floor, and that the mysterious 
exactness and uniformity of their positions 
are simply the result of following each time 
the constantly marked lines on the stage. 
Their motions are slow and solemn, their ex- 
pressions exalted and rapt; they also are 
actors in the grand scheme of the Play. 

On the morning of the Play, the whole 
village is astir before light; in fact, the vil- 
lage proper can hardly be said to have slept 
at all, for seven hundred out of its twelve 
hundred inhabitants are actors in the play, 
and are to be ready to attend a solemn mass 
at daylight. 

Before eight o’clock every seat in the 
theater is filled. There is no confusion, no 
noise, the proportion of those who have come 
to the play with as solemn a feeling as they 
would have followed the steps of the living 
Christ in Judea is so large, that the contagion 
of their devout atmosphere spreads even to the 
most indifferent spectators, commanding quiet 
and serious demeanor. 

The firing of a cannon announces the 
moment of beginning. Slow, swelling strains 
come from the orchestra; the stately chorus 
enters on the stage; the music stops; the 
leader gives a few words of prologue or ar- 
gument, and immediately the chorus breaks 
into song. 

From this moment to the end, eight long 
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hours, with only one hour’s rest at noon, the 
movement of this play is continuous. It is a 
wonderful instance of endurance on the part 
of the actors ; the stage being entirely un- 
covered, sun and rain alike beat on their un- 
protected heads. The greater part of the 
auditorium also is uncovered, and there have 
been several instances in which the play has 
been performed in a violent storm of rain, 
thousands of spectators sitting drenched from 
beginning to end of the performance. 

How incomparably the effects are, insunny 
weather, heightened by this background of 
mountain and sky, fine distances, and vistas 
of mountain and meadow, and the canopy of 
heaven overhead, it is impossible to express ; 
one only wonders, on seeing it, that outdoor 
theaters have not become a common summer 
pleasure for the whole world. 

When birds fly over they cast fluttering 
shadows of their wings on the front of Pilate’s 
and Caiaphas’s homes, as naturally as did 
Judean sparrows two thousand years ago. 
Even butterflies flitting past cast their tiny 
shadows on the stage; one bird paused, 
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hovered, as if pondering what it all could 
mean, circled two or three times over the 
heads of the multitude, and then alighted on 
one of the wall-posts and watched for some 
time. Great banks of white cumulus clouds 
gathered and rested, dissolved and floated 
away, as the morning grew to noonday, and 
the noonday wore on toward night. This 
closeness of nature is an accessory of illimit- 
able effect; the visible presence of the sky 
seems aewitness to invisible presences beyond 
it, and a direct bond with them. There must 
be many a soul, I am sure, who has felt 
closer to the world of spiritual existences, 
while listening to the music of the Oberam 
mergau Passion Play, than in any other hour 
of his life; and who can never, so long as he 
lives, read without emotion, the closing words 
of the venerable Daisenberger’s little “ His- 
tory of Oberammergau ” : 


“* May the strangers who come to this Holy Passion 
Play become by reading this book more friendly with 
Ammergau, and may it sometimes, after they have re- 
turned to their homes, renew in them the memory of 
this quiet mountain valley.” 


Hi, H. 
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I Know the years haye rolled across thy grave 
Till it has grown a plot of level grass, — 
All summer does its green luxuriance wave 
In silken shimmer on thy breast, alas! 
And all the winter it is lost to sight. 
Beneath a winding-sheet of chilly white. 


I know the precious name I loved so much 
Is heard no more the haunts of men among; 
The tree thou plantedst has outgrown thy touch, 
And sings to alien ears its murmuring song ; 
The lattice-rose forgets thy tendance sweet, 
The air thy laughter, and the sod thy feet. 


Through the dear wood where grew thy violets, 
Lies the worn track of travel, toil and trade; 
And steam’s imprisoned demon fumes and frets, 
With shrieks that scare the wild bird from the shade 
Mills vex the lazy stream, and on its shore 
The timid harebell swings its chimes no more. 


But yet—even yet—if I, grown changed and old, 
Should lift my eyes at opening of the door, 
And see again thy fair head’s waving gold, 
And meet thy dear eyes’ tender smile once more, 
These years of parting like a breath would seem, 
And I should say, “I knew it was a dream!” 


Elizabeth Akers. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue last words of his half-reluctant, half- 
exultant confession had scarcely left Richard 
Amory’s lips when Tredennis rose from his 
chair. 

“If you can,” he said, “tell me the literal 
truth. Blundel is at your house with your 
wife. There is something she is to do. What 
is it?” 

“She is to hand him an envelope contain- 
ing a slip of paper,” said Richard, doggedly. 
“That is what she is to do.” 

Tredennis crossed the room, and took his 
hat from its place. 

“Will you come with me,” he said, “ or 
shall I go alone?” 

“ Where ?” asked Richard. 

Tredennis glanced at his watch. 

“He would not call until late, perhaps,” 
he said, “and she would not give it to him 


at once. Itis ten now. We may reach there 
in time to spare her that, at least.” 

Richard bit his lip. 

“ There seems to be a good deal of talk of 
sparing her,” he said. ‘“ Nobody spares me. 
Every folly I have been guilty of is exagger- 


ated into acrime. Do you suppose that fel- 
low isn’t used to that sort of thing? Do you 
suppose I should have run the risk if he had 
not shown his hand this afternoon? She 
knows nothing of what she is to give him. 
There is no harm done to her.” 

“How is he to know she is not in the 
plot ?” said Tredennis. “ How is he to guess 
that she is not— what she has been made to 
seem to be ? What insult is he not at liberty 
to offer her if he chooses ? ” 

“She will take care of herself,” said Rich- 
ard. “ Let her alone for that.” 

“ By heaven!” said Tredennis. “She has 
been let alone long enough. Has she ever 
been anything else but alone? Has there been 
one human creature among all she knew to 
help or defend or guide her? Who has given 
her a thought so long as she amused them 
and laughed with the rest ? Who , 

Richard got up, a devouring curiosity in 
his face. 

“What is the matter with you?” he said. 
“Have you been e 

The words died away. The Colonel's 
gleaming eye stopped him. 


“We will go at once, if you please,” said 
Tredennis, and strode out of the room before 
him. 

When they reached the house, Bertha was 
still standing where her guest had left her a 
few moments before, and but one glance at 
her face was needed to show both of them 
that something unusual had occurred. 

“You have had Blundel here ?” Richard 
asked, with an attempt at his usual manner, 
which ill-covered his excitement. “We 
thought we saw him crossing the street.” 

“Yes,” she answered. “ He has just left 
me.” 

She turned suddenly and walked back to 
the hearth. . 

“He left a message for you,” she said. 
“That is it ’ and she pointed to the 
last bit of tinder flickering on the coals. 

“ The—letter!” exclaimed Richard. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Do you want 
Colonel Tredennis to hear about the letter, 
Richard, or does he know already ?” 

“ He knows everything,” answered Rich- 
ard, “as every one else will to-morrow or the 
day after.” 

For a moment his despair made him so 
reckless that he did not make an effort at de- 
fense. He flung himself into a chair and gave 
up to the misery of the hour. 

“You knew,” said Bertha, looking toward 
Tredennis, “and did not tell me.* Yes, I for- 
got,” with a bitter little smile, “there was 
something you warned me of once and I 
would not listen, and perhaps you thought I 
would not listen now. If you know will you 
tell me what was in the letter? I do not 
know yet, and I want to hear it put into 
words. It was money —or an offer of money? 
Tell me, if you please.” 

“It was money,” said Richard, defiantly. 
“ And there are others who have taken the 
same thing peacefully enough.” 

“And I was to give it to him because— 
because he was a little more difficult, and 
seemed to be my friend. Do all female lobby- 
ists do such things, Richard, or was I honored 
with a special service ?” 

“Tt is not the first time it has been done,” 
he answered, “ and it wont be the last.” 

“Tt is the first time I have done it,” she 
returned, “and it will be the last. The—risk 
is too great.” 
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Her voice shook a little, but it was per- 
fectly cold; and though her eyes were dilated, 
such fire as might have been in them was 
quenched by some light to which it would 
have been‘hard to give a name. 

“1 do not mean the risk to myself,” she said 
to Richard. “I do not count. I meant risk 
to you. When he burned the letter he said, 
‘Tell them I did it for your sake, and that it 
is safer for them that I did it.’” 

“What else did he say ?” asked Richard, 
desperately. “ He has evidently changed his 
mind since this afternoon.” 

“He told me you had a reason for your 
interest in the scheme, which was not the one 
you gave me. He told me you had invested 
largely in it, and could not afford to lose.” 

Richard started up, and turned helplessly 
toward Tredennis. He had not expected this, 
just yet at least. 

“ [—]I—” he faltered. 

The Colonel spoke without lifting his eyes 
from the floor. 

“ Will you let me explain that ?” he asked. 
“T think it would be better.” 

There was a moment’s silence, in which 
Bertha looked from one to the other. 

“ You ?” she said. 

Richard's lids fell. He took a paper-knife 
from the table he leaned against, and began 
to play with it nervously. He had become a 
haggard, coarsened, weakened copy of him- 
self; his hair hung in damp elf-locks over his 
forehead ; his lips were pale and dry ; he bit 
them to moisten them. 

“The money,” said Tredennis, “is mine. 
It was a foolish investment, perhaps, but the 
money —is mine.” 

“Yours!” said Bertha. 
the Westoria lands!” 

She put her hand in its old place on the 
mantel, and a strange laugh fell from her 
lips. 

“Then I have been lobbying for you too,” 
she said. “I—-wish I had been more suc- 
cessful.” 

Richard put his hand up, and pushed back 
the damp, falling locks of hair from his fore- 
head restlessly. 

“ Jmade the investment,” he said, “ and I 
am the person to blame, as usual; but you 
would have believed in it yourself.” 

“Yes,” she answered; “I should have be- 
lieved in it, I dare say. It has been easy to 
make me believe, but I think I should also 
have believed in a few other things,—in the 
possibility of there being honor and good 
faith a 

She paused an instant, and then began 
again. 

“You told me once that you had never 


“ You invested in 
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regarded me seriously. I think that has been 
the difficulty—and perhaps it was my fault, 
It will not be necessary to use me any more. 
and I dare say you will let me go away fora 
while after a week or so. I think it would be 
better.” 

She left her place to cross the room to the 
door. On her way there she paused before 
Colonel Tredennis. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” she said, and went on. 

At the door she stopped again one moment, 
fronting them both, her head held erect, her 
eyes large and bright. 

“When Senator Blundel left me,” she said, 
“he told me to go to my children. If you 
will excuse me, I will go.” 

And she made a stately little bow, and left 
them. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE great social event of the following 
week was to be the ball given yearly for the 
benefit of a certain popular and fashionabk 
charity. There was no charity so fashionable, 
and consequently no ball so well attended 
everybody was more or less interested, every- 
body of importance appeared at it, showing 
themselves for a few moments at least. Even 
Mrs. Merriam, who counted among the 
privileges earned by a long and unswerving)\ 
faithful social career, the one of immunity 
from all ordinary society duties, found herselt 
drawn into the maelstrom, and enrolled on 
the list of patronesses. 

** You may do all the work, my dear,” she 
said to Mrs. Sylvestre, “and I will appro- 
priate the credit.” 

But she was not so entirely idle as she pro- 
fessed to be, and indeed spent several morn- 
ings briskly driving from place to place it 
her comfortable carriage, and distinguished 
herself by exhibiting an executive ability, a 
promptness and decision in difficulty, whic! 
were regarded with secret awe and admiratior 
by her younger and less experienced col- 
leagues. She had been out doing such work o1 
the afternoon of the day before the ball, and re- 
turned home at her usual hour. But not in her 
usual equable frame of mind. This was evident 
when she entered the room where Mrs. Sy!ves- 
tre sat talking to Colonel Tredennis, who had 
called. There were indeed such signs of mental 
disturbance in her manner, that Mrs. Sylvestre. 
rising to greet her, observed them at once. 

“T am afraid you have had an exciting 
morning,” she said, “ and have done too much 
work.” 

“ My dear,” was the reply, “nothing could 
be more true than that I have had an exciting 
morning.” 
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«J am sorry for that,” said Agnes, “I am 
sorry for it,” said Mrs. Merriam ; “ more sorry 
than I can say.” Then turning to Tredennis, 
«J am glad to find you here. I have been 
hearing some most extraordinary stories; 
perhaps you can tell me what they mean ?” 

“Whom do they concern ?” asked Agnes. 
“ We are entertained by many stories.” 

“ They will disturb you as much as they 
have disturbed me,” Mrs. Merriam answered. 
“ They have disturbed me very much. They 
concern our little friend, Mrs. Amory.” 

“ Bertha !” exclaimed Agnes. 

Her tender heart beat quietly, and a faint 
flush showed itself on her cheek ; she looked 
up at Colonel Tredennis with quick, question- 
ing eyes. Perhaps she was not as unprepared 
for the statement as she might have been. 
She had seen much during the last few weeks 
which had startled and alarmed her. Mrs. 
Merriam looked at Tredennis also. 

“You may be able to guess something of 
what the rumors form themselves upon,” she 
said. “ Heaven knows there has been enough 
foundation for anything in that miserable 
Westoria land scheme.” 

“You have heard something of it this 
morning ?” said Tredennis. 

“] have heard nothing else,” was the 
answer. “The Westoria land scheme has 
come to an untimely end, with a flavor of 
scandal about it which may yet terminate in 
an investigation. The whole city is full of it, 
and stories of Mrs. Amory and her husband 
are the entertainment offered you on all sides. 
I say ‘Mrs. Amory and her husband,’ be- 
cause it is Mrs. Amory who is the favorite 
topic. She has been making the most des- 
perate efforts to influence people ; her parlors 
have been filled with politicians and lobbyists 
all the season; the husband was deeply in- 
volved in the matter; bribes have been 
ofiered and taken ; there are endless anecdotes 
of Senator Planefield and his infatuation, and 
the way in which it has been used. She 
would have accomplished wonders if it had 
not been for Senator Blundel, who suspected 
her and led her into betraying berself. It is 
Senator Blundel who is credited with having 
been the means of exploding the whole affair. 
He has been privately investigating the 
matter for months, and had an interview with 
Mrs. Amory the other night, in which he as- 
sured her of the most terrible things, and 
threatened her with exposure. That is the 
way the stories run.” 

“Oh! this is very cruel,” said Agnes. “ We 
must do something! We must try! We can- 
not let such things be said without making an 
effort against them.” 

“ Whatever is done must be done at once,” 
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replied Mrs. Merriam. “The conclusion of 
the matter is that there seems actually to be 
a sort of cabal formed against her.” 

“ You mean ” began Agnes, anxiously. 

“T mean,” said Mrs. Merriam, “ that my 
impression is that if she appears at the ball 
there are those who will be so rude to her 
that she will be unable to remain.” 

“Aunt Mildred!” exclaimed Agnes in 
deep agitation. “Surely such a thing is im- 
possible.” 

“It is not only not impossible, returned 
Mrs. Merriam, “but it is extremely prob- 
able. I heard remarks which assured me of 
that.” 

“She must not go!” said Agnes. “ We 
must manage to keep her at home. Colonel 
Tredennis 5 

“The remedy must go deeper than that,” 
he answered. “The fact that she did not 
appear would only postpone the end. The 
slights she avoided one mght would be stored 
up for the future, we may be sure.” 

He endeavored to speak calmly; but it 
was not easy, and he knew too well that such 
a change had come upon his face as the two 
women could not but see. Though he had 
feared this climax so long, “though he had 
even seen day by day the signs of its ap- 
proach, it fell upon him as a blow at last, and 
seemed even worse than in his most anxious 
hour he had thought it might be. 

“She has friends,” he said; “her friends 
have friends. I think there are those—be- 
sides ourselves—who will defend her.” 

“They must be strong,” remarked Mrs. 
Merriam. 

“There are some of them,” he answered, 
“who are strong. I think I know a lady 
whose opinion will not go for nothing, who is 
generous enough to use her influence in the 
right direction.” 

“ And that direction ?” said Mrs. Merriam. 

“ If the opposing party finds itself met by 
a party more powerful than itself,” he said, 
“its tone will change—and as for the story 
of Senator Blundel, I think I can arrange 
that he will attend to that himself.” 

“ Mere denial would not go very far, i am 
afraid,” said Mrs. Merriam. “He cannot 
deny it to two or three score of people.” 

“ He can deny it to the entire community,” 
he answered, “ by showing that their intimacy 
remains unbroken.” 

“Ah!” cried Agnes, “if he would only 
go to the ball, and let people see him talking 
to her as he used to—but I am sure he never 
went to a ball in his life!” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Merriam, “ that is 
really a very clever idea—if he could be in- 
duced to go.” 
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“ He is an honest man,” said Tredennis, 
flushing. “And he is her friend. I believe 
that sincerely —and I believe he would prove 
it by going anywhere to serve her.” 

“If that is true,” said Mrs. Merriam, “a 
great deal will be accomplished —though it 
is a little difficult to figure to one’s self how he 
would enjoy a ball.” 

“T think we shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing,” replied the Colonel. “I myself 
He paused a moment, and then added: ‘ 
chance to have a rather intimate acquaint- 
ance with him — he has interested himself in 
some work of mine lately, and has shown 
himself very friendly to me. It would per- 
haps be easier for me to speak to him than 
for any other friend of Mrs. Amory.” 

“JT think you would do it better than any 
other friend,” Mrs. Merriam said, with a kindly 
look at him. 

The truth was that, since his first introduc- 
tion to Colonel Tredennis, Blundel had taken 
care that the acquaintance should not drop. 
He had found the modest warrior at once 
useful and entertaining. He had been able to 
gather from him information which it was his 
interest to count among his stores, and, hav- 
ing obtained it, was not ungrateful, and, in- 
deed was led by his appreciation of certain 
good qualities he recognized in him into 
something bordering on an attachment for 
his new friend. 

“T like that fellow,” he used to say, ener 
getically. 

And realizing something of this friendliness, 
and more of the honor and worth of his ac- 
quaintance, the Colonel felt that he might 
hope to reach his heart by telling his story 
simply and with dignity, leaving the rest to 
him. As for the lady of whom he had spoken, 
he had but little doubt that that kind and 
generous heart might be reached; he had seen 
evidences of its truth and charity too often to 
distrust them. It was of course the wife of 
the Secretary of State he was thinking of,— 
that good and graceful gentlewoman whose 
just and clear judgment he knew he could 
rely upon, and whose friendship would grant 
him any favor. 

“She is very generous and sympathetic,” 
he said, “and I have heard her speak most 
kindly of Mrs. Amory. Her action in the mat- 
ter must have weight, and I have confidence 
that she will show her feeling in a manner 
which will make a deep impression. She has 
always been fond of Professor Herrick.” 

“That is as clever an idea as the other,” 
said Mrs. Merriam. “She has drawn her 
lines so delicately heretofore that she has an 
influence even greater than was wielded by 
most of those who have occupied her position. 
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And she is a decided and dignified person, 
capable of social subtleties.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Sylvestre, «it 
seems very hard that it should be Bertha 
who should need such defense.” 

“It is miserable,” said Mrs. Merriam, im- 
patiently. “It is disgraceful when one con- 
siders who is the person to blame. It js 
very delicate of us not to use names, I sup- 
pose, but there has been enough delicacy — 
and indelicacy—and I should like to use 
them as freely as other people do. I think 
you remember that I have not been very 
fond of Mr. Richard Amory.” 

When Colonel Tredennis left them, he 
turned his steps at once toward the house 
of the woman who was his friend and upon 
whose assistance so much depended. To 
gain her sympathy seemed the first thing to 
be done, and one thought repeated itself 
again and again in his mind,—“ How shall I 
say it best ?” 

But fortune favored him and helped him 
to speak as he had not anticipated that it 
would. 

The lady sat alone mm her favorite-chair in 
her favorite room, when he was ushered into 
her presence, as he had frequently happened 
to be before somewhere about the same hour. 
A book lay open upon her lap, but she was 
not reading it, and he fancied had not been 
doing so for some time. He also fancied that 
when she saw him her greeting glance had a 
shade of relief in it, and her first words 
seemed to certify that he was not mistaken. 

“T am more than usually glad to see you,” 
she said. “I think that if you had not ap- 
peared so opportunely, I should have decided 
im about half an hour that I must send for 
you.” 

“TI am very fortunate to have come,” he 
answered, and he held her kind hand a 
moment, and there came into his face a look 
so anxious that, being in the habit of observ- 
ing him, she saw it. 

“ Are you very well?” she asked, gently. 
“T am afraid not. You are rather pale. Sit 
down by my chair and let me look at you.” 

“Am I pale?” said the Colonel. “ You 
are very good to notice it, though I am not 
ill. I am only—only——” 

She looked at him with grave interest. 

“Have you,” she said, “have you heard 
of the illness of some friend? Is that it? | 
am afraid it is!” 

“Yes,” he answered, “that is it—and I 
am afraid you have heard of it, too.” 

“I am afraid I have,” she returned. 
“Such things travel quickly. I have heard 
something which has distressed me very 
much. It is something I have heard faint 
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rumors of before, but now it has taken on a 
definite form. This morning I was out, and 
this afternoon I have had some callers who 
were not averse to speaking plainly. I have 
heard a great many things said which have 
given me pain and which embarrass me se- 
riously. That was the reason I was wishing 
to see you. I felt that you would at least 
tell me a story. without prejudice. There is 
a great deal of prejudice shown—of course. 
We need expect nothing else. I am sure 
Professor Herrick can know nothing of 
this. Will you tell me what you yourself 
know ?” 

“That is what I came to do,” said the 
Colonel, still paler, perhaps. “There is a 
great deal to tell—more than the world will 
ever know. It is only—to such as you that 
it could be told.” 

There was more emotion in his voice and 
face than he had meant to reveal; perhaps 
something in the kind anxiousness of his 
companion’s eyes moved him—he found that 
he could not sit still and speak as if his in- 
terest was only the common one of an out- 
sider, so he rose and stood before her. 

“I cannot even tell you how it is that 1 
know what I do to be true,” he said. “I 
have only my word, but I &vew you will 
believe me.” 


“You may be sure of that,” she answered. 
“TI am sure of it,” he returned, “ or I should 
not be here, for I have no other proof to offer. 
I came to make an appeal to you in behalf 


of a person who has been wronged.” 

“In behalf of Mrs. Amory ?” she said. 

“Yes,” he replied, “though she does not 
know I am here, and will never know it. It 
scarcely seems my business, perhaps ; she 
should have others to defend her; but there 
are no others who, having the interest of 
relationship, might not be accused of self- 
interest too. There is a slight tie of kinship 
between us, but it is only a slight one, and— 
we have not always been very good friends, 
perhaps, though it must have been my own 
fault. I think I never pleased her very well, 
even when I saw her oftenest. She was 
used to brighter companionship. But her 
father liked me; we were friends, warm and 
close. I have felt almost as if I was his 
son, and have tried to spare him the knowl- 
edge of what would have hurt him. During 
the last few weeks I think he has had sus- 
picions which have disturbed him, but they 
have not been suspicions of trouble to his 
child.” 

“T felt sure of that,” the lady remarked. 

“ She has no suspicions of the true aspect 
of affairs,” he continued, “though she has 
lately gained knowledge of the wrong done 
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her. It has been a great wrong. She has not 
been spared. Her inexperience made her a 
child in the hands of those who used her as 
their tool. She understands now that it is too 
late—and it is very bitter to her.” 

“You knew her when she was a girl,” his 
companion said, with her kind eyes on his sad, 
stern face. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ when she was a girl 
and happy, and with all of life before her, 
and—she did not fear it.” 

“IT knew her, too,” she replied. “She has 
greatly changed since then.” 

“T saw that when I returned here,” he 
said. And he turned his head aside and be- 
gan to take up and set down a trifle on the 
mantel. “ At first I did not understand it,” 
he added. “ Now I do. She has not changed 
without reason. If she has seemed light, 
there are women, I suppose, who hide many 
a pain in that way. She has loved her chil- 
dren, and made them happy—lI know that, 
at least— and—and she has been a kind wife 
and an innocent woman. It is her friends 
who must defend her.” 

“She needs their defense,” said his hearer. 
“TI felt that when I was out this morning, and 
when my callers were with me, an hour ago.” 
She held out her hand with sympathetic 
frankness. “I am her friend,” she said, “ and 
her father’s—and yours. I think you have 
some plan—there is something you wish me 
to do. Tell me what it is.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “there is something 
I wish you to do. No one else can do it so 
well. There are people who intend to testify 
to their belief in the stories they have heard 
by offering her open slights. It is likely that 
the attempt will be made to-morrow night at 
the ball. If you testify to your disbelief and 
disapproval by giving her your protection, 
the popular theory will be shaken, and there 
will be a reaction in her favor.” 

“Tt is not to be denied,” she said, “ that it 
is only women who can aid her. It is women 
who say these things, as a rule, and who can 
unsay them. The actions of men in such mat- 
ters are of less weight than they should be— 
though it is true there is one man who might 
do her a service , 

“ You are thinking of Senator Blundel,” he 
said, “I—we have thought of that. We 
think — hope that he will come to the ball.” 

“If he does, and shows himself friendly 
toward her,” she returned, “nothing more 
can be said which could be of much impor- 
tance. He is the hero of the story, as I dare 
say you have heard. If he remains her friend, 
that proves that he did not accuse her of 
plotting against him, and that he has no cause 
for offense. If the story of the grand scene 
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between them is untrue, the foundation-stone 
is taken away, and, having the countenance 
of a few people who show their confidence 
with tact and discretion, she is safe. I will 
go to the ball, my friend, and I will use what 
influence I possess to insure that she is not 
badly treated.” 

“I knew you would be kind to her,” Tre- 
dennis said, with kindling eyes. “I have 
seen you kind before to those who needed 
kindness, even to those who did not deserve 
it—and she does!” 

“Yes, yes, I am sure she does!” she an- 
swered. “ Poor child! Poor child!” 

And she gave him her hand again, and, as 
he wrung it in his, her eyes were fuller of 
sympathy than ever. 


He reached Senator Blundel’s rooms an 
hour later, and found him in the midst of his 
papers and pigeon-holes—letters and pam- 
phlets to right of him, to left of him, before 
and behind him. 

“Well,” he said, by way of greeting, 
“our Westoria friends are out of humor this 
morning.” 

“So I have heard,” Tredennis answered. 

“And they may well be —they may well 
be,” he said, nodding sharply. “ And there are 
some fine stories told, of course.” 

“] have come to tell you one myself, sir,” 
said Tredennis. 

“What!” cried Blundel turning on his 
chair, “ you have a story ?” 

“Yes,” returned the Colonel, “not a 
pleasant one, and as it concerns you, I will 
waste as few words as possible.” 

He wasted no words at all. The story was 
a brief one, but as forcible as simple words 
could make it. There was no effort to give 
it effectiveness, and yet there were touches 
here and there which appealed to the man 
who heard it, as he had been rarely appealed 
to before. They brought before him things 
which had found a lodging in corners of 
his practical political mind, andhad haunted 
him rather pathetically since the night he 
had shrugged himself into his overcoat, and 
left the slight, desolate-looking figure be- 
hind him. He had enjoyed his friendship 
too much not to regret it now that he felt 
it was a thing of the past; he had felt the 
loss more than once of the new element 
it had introduced into his life, and had cast 
about in his mind in vain for a place where 
he could spend a spare hour or so as 
pleasantly as he had often spent such hours 
in a bright parlor he knew of. Before Tre- 
dennis had half finished his relation he was 
moving restlessly in his chair, and uttering 
occasional gruff ejaculations, and when it 
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came to an end he sprang up looking not a 
trifle heated. 

“That’s it, is it?” he exclaimed. “They 
have been inventing something new about 
her, have they, and dragged me into it into 
the bargain? And they are making up plots 
against her, poor little woman, as if she hadn't 
been treated badly enough. A lot of gossips, 
I'll wager!” 

“Some of them are good enough,” said the 
Colonel. “They only mean to signify their 
disapproval of what they would have the 
right to condemn, if it were a truth instead of 
a lie.” 

“ Well, they shall not do it at my expense, 
that’s all,” was the answer. “It is a lie from 
beginning to end, and I will do something 
toward proving it to them. I don’t disapprove 
of her, they shall see that! She’s a genuine 
good little thing! She’s a lady! Any fool can 
see that! She won me over, by George, when 
everything was against her! And she accused 
nobody when she might have said some pretty 
hard true things, and nine women out of ten 
would have raised the very deuce. She's got 
courage, and— yes, and dignity, and a spirit of 
her own that has helped her to bear many a 
bitter thing without losing her hold on herself, 
I'd be willing to swear. Look here!” he added, 
turning suddenly and facing Tredennis. “ How 
much do you knowofhertroubles? Something, 
I know, or you would’nt be here ?” 

“Yes,” answered the Colonel. 
something.” 

“ Well,” he continued, m an outburst of feel- 
ing, “I don’t ask how much, It’s enough, | 
dare say, to make it safe for me to speak my 
mind—I mean safe for her, not for myself. 
There’s a fellow within a hundred miles of here 
I should like to thrash within an inch of his life, 
and an elegant, charming, amiable fellow he 
is too, who, possibly, persuaded himself that he 
was doing her very little injury.” 

“ The injury has been done nevertheless,” 
said Tredennis gravely. “ And it is her friends 
who must right it.” 

“T’m willing to do my share,” said Blun- 
del. “ And let that fellow keep out of my 
way. As to this ball—I never went to a ball 
in my life, but I will appear at this one, and 
show my colors. Wait a minute!” As if an 
idea had suddenly struck him. * Go to the 
ball ?—T’ll éake her there myself.” 

The spirit of combat was aroused within 
him; the idea presented itself to him with 
such force, that he quite enjoyed it. Here 
arraigned on one side were these society 
scandalmongers and fine ladies ; here on the 
other was himself, Samuel Blundel, rough 
and blunt, but determined enough to scatter 
them and their lies to the four winds. He 


*T know 
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rather reveled in the thought of the struggle, 
if struggle there was to be. He had taken 
active part in many a row in the House in 
which the odds had been against him, and 
where his obstinate strength had outlived the 
subtle readiness of a dozen apparently better 
equipped men. And his heart was in this 
deed of valor too; it glowed within him as he 
thought how much really depended upon 
him. Now, this pretty, bright creature must 
turn to him for protection and support. He 
almost felt as if he held her gloved hand 
resting upon his burly arm already with a 
clinging touch. 

“T’ll take her myself,” he repeated. “I'll 
go and see her myself, and explain the neces- 
sity of it—if she does not know all.” 

“She does not know all yet,” said Treden- 
nis, “ and I think she was scarcely inclined to 
go to the ball; but I am sure it will be better 
that she should go.” 

“ She will go,” said Blundel, abruptly. “I'll 
make her. She knows me. She will go if I 
tell her she must. That is what comes of 
being an old fellow, you see, and not a lady’s 


He had not any doubt of his success with 
her, and, to tell the truth, neither had Colonel 
Tredennis. He saw that his blunt honesty 
and unceremonious, half-paternal domineering 
would prove to her that he was in the right, 
even if she were at first reluctant; and this 
being settled and the matter left in Blundel’s 
hands, the Colonel went away. Only before 
going he said a few words, rather awkwardly: 

“There would be nothing to be gained by 
mentioning my name,” he said. “It is mere 
accident that—that I chance to know what I 
have spoken of. She does not know that I 
know it. I should prefer that she should not.” 

“What!” said Blundel. “She is not to 
know how you have been standing by her ?” 

“She knows that I would stand by her if 
she needed me. She does not need me; she 
needs you. I have nothing to do with the 
matter. I don’t wish to be mentioned.” 

When he was gone Blundel rubbed his 
hair backward and then forward by way of 
variety. 

“Queer fellow!” he said, meditatively. 
“Not quite sure I’ve exactly got at him yet. 
Brave as a lion and shy as a boy. Absolutely 
afraid of women.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


In less than an hour his card was brought 
to Bertha as she sat with her children. She 
read it with a beating heart, and, having done 
80, put down Meg and her picture-book. 
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“J will go down at once,” she said to the 
servant. 

In two minutes she was standing in the 
middle of the parlor, and her guest was hold- 
ing her hand in his, and looking at her earn- 
estly and curiously. 

“You didn’t expect to see me here, did 
you ?” he said. 

“ No,” she answered; “but you are kind 
to come.” 

“TI didn’t expect to be here myself,” he 
said. “ Where is your husband? Somebody 
told me he had gone away.” 

“ He is in New York,” she replied. 

He gave her one of his sharp glances and 
drew her toward a chair. 

“ Sit down by me,” he said. “ You are in 
no condition to be kept standing. I want to 
talk to you. You mustn’t look like that,” he 
said. “ It won’t do. You are worn out, but you 
mustn’t give up. I have come to order you 
to do something.” 

“JT will do anything you tell me,” she an-, 
swered. 

“You will? Well, that’s good! I thought 
you would, too, I want you to take me to 
this ball that is to be given to-morrow night.” 

She started in amazement. 

“ To the ball!” she exclaimed. 

“ Surprises you, doesn’t it? I supposed it 
would ; it surprises me a little, but I want to 
go nevertheless, and I have a reason.” 

“ T am sure it is a good one,” she said. 

“Tt is,” he answered. “ None but the.best 
would take me there. I never went to a ball 
in my life. You are the reason. I am going 
to take care of yeu.” 

A faint, sad smile touched her lips. 

“Some one has said something more 
against me,” she said, “ and you want to de- 
fend me. Don’t take the trouble. It is not 
worth while.” 

“The place is full of lies about you,” he 
answered, suddenly and fiercely. “And I am 
going to defend you. Noone else can. They 
are hes that concern me as well as you.” 

“Will you tell me what they are?” she 
asked. 

He saw there was no room for hesitation, 
and told her what the facts were. As he 
spoke he felt that they did not improve in 
the relation, and he saw the blood rise to her 
cheeks, and a light grow in her eyes. When 
he had finished the light was a brilliant spark 
of fire. 

“ It is a charming story,” she said. 

“ We will show them what sort of a story 
it is,” he answered, “ to-morrow night!” 

“ You are very good to me,” she said. 

Suddenly she put her hand to her side. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “it seems very 
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strange that they should be saying these 
things of— Bertha Amory !” 

She looked at him with a hopeless appeal 
in her eyss. 

“Do they all believe them?” she said. 
“ Ah, how can they ? They know I was not 
—like that! I have not done anything! I 
have been unhappy, but—but I “3 

She stopped a moment—or was stopped 
by her breaking voice. 

“ This has been too much for you,” he said. 
“ You are ill, child!” 

“T have been ill for some time,” she an- 
swered. “And the last few days have been 
very hard.” 

She made an effort to recover herself. 

“T will go to the ball,” she said, “if you 
think it best.” 

“It zs best,” he replied. “And you need 
not be afraid 3 

“T am not afraid,” she interposed quickly, 
and the spark of fire showed itself in her 
eyes again. “I might allow myself to be 
beaten, if it were not for my children ; but, as 
it is, you will see that I will not be beaten. I 
will be well for to-morrow night at least. I 
will not look like a victim. They will see 
that I am not afraid.” 

“It is they who will be beaten,” said 
Blundel, “ if anything depends on me! Con- 
found it! I shall Ze to do it.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


HE went home quite eager for the fray, 
and his eagerness was not allowed to flag. 
The favorite story came to his ears again and 
again. Men met him in the streets, and 
stopped to speak of it; others dropped into 
his rooms to hear the truth from himself, 
when he went to his hotel to dine; talkers 
standing in groups in the lobbies turned to 
look at him, and when he had passed them 
returned to their conversation with renewed 
interest. To the first man who referred to 
the matter he listened until he had said his 
say. Then he answered him. 

“ You want to hear the truth about that,” 
he said, “don’t you ?” 

“ That of course,” was the reply. 

“ And you want to be able to #// the truth 
about it when you are asked questions.” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Well, then, the truth is that there isn’t a 
word of truth in it from beginning to end; 
and if you want to /// the truth, say it’s a lie, 
and add that I said so, and I am prepared to 
say so to every man who wants to interview 
me; and what is more, every man who tells 


another that it is a lie does me a favor that 
gives him a claim on me.” 

He repeated the same thing in effect each 
time an opportunity presented itself, and as 
these opportunities were frequent and each 
time he gained something of heat and lost 
something of temper and patience, he was 
somewhat tired and by no means in the best 
of humors when he sat down to his dinner, 
in the big, glaring, crowded hotel dining-room, 
amid the rattle of knives, forks and crockery, 
the rushing to and fro of excited waiters, and 
the incoming and outgoing of hungry people. 
His calmness was not added to by observing 
that the diners at the tables near him dis- 
covered him as with one accord almost as soon 
as he entered, and cast glances of interest 
at him between the courses. 

“Perfectly dreadful scene, they say,” he 
heard one lady remark, with an unconscious 
candor born of her confidence that the clatter 
of dishes would drown all sound. “Went down 
on her knees to him and wrung her hands, 
imploring him to have mercy on her. Hus- 
band disappeared next day. Quite society 
people too. She has been a great deal ad- 
mired.” 

What further particulars the speaker might 
have entered into there is no knowing, as she 
was a communicative person and _ plainly 
enjoyed her subject ; but just at this juncture 
the lady to whom she was confiding her 
knowledge of the topics of the hour uttered 
an uneasy exclamation. 

“ Gracious! Maria! ” she said. “He has 
heard you! I am sure he has! He has 
turned quite red—redder than he was—and 
he is looking at us! Oh, Maria!” in ac- 
cents sepulchral with fright, “he is getting 
up! He is coming to speak to us! Oh!— 
Mari bes 

He was upon them at that very moment. 
He was accustomed to public speaking, and 
his experience led him to the point at once. 
He held his newspaper half folded in his 
hand, and, as had been said, he was a trifle 
redder than usual; but his manner was too 
direct to be entirely devoid of dignity. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “ but my 
name is Blundel.” 

The most hopelessly terrified of the ladies 
found herself saying that he “was very kind,” 
and the one who had told the story gasped 
faintly, but with an evident desire to pro- 
pitiate, that she “ had heard so.” 

“T take the liberty of mentioning it,” he 
added, “because I have been sitting quite 
near to you and chanced to overhear what 
you were saying, and as you are evidently 
laboring under an impression I am interested 
in correcting, I felt obliged to intrude on 
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you with a view to correcting it. I have 
been denying that story all day. It isn’t true. 
Not a word of it. I never said an unkind 
word to the lady you mention, and I never 
had an unkind thought of her. No one has 
any right to speak ill of her. i am her friend. 
You will excuse my interrupting you. Here 
is my card.” And he laid the card on the 
table, made a bow not so remarkable for 
grace, perhaps, as for perfect respectfulness, 
and marched back to his table. 

There were few people in the room who 
did not turn to look at him as he sat down 
again, and nine out of ten began to indulge 
in highly colored speculations as to why 
he had addressed the women and who they 
were. There had never been a more popular 
scandal than the Westoria land scheme; the 
magnitude of it, the element of romance 
connecting itself with it, the social position 
of the principal schemers, all endeared it to 
the public heart. Blundel himself had become 
a hero, and had the rumors regarding his 
irreproachable and dramatic conduct only 
been rife at a time of election, they would 
have assured him an overwhelming majority. 
Perhaps as he approached the strangers’ table 
there had been a fond, flickering hope cher- 
ished that these two apparently harmless 
women were lobbyists themselves, and that 
their disguise was to be rent from them and 
their iniquities to be proclaimed upon the 
spot. But the brief episode ended with ap- 
parent tameness and the general temperature 
was much lowered, the two ladies sinking 
greatly in public opinion, and the interest 
in Blundel himself flagging a little. There 
was one person, however, who did not lose 
interest in him. This was a little, eager, bird- 
like woman who sat at some distance from 
him, at a small table alone. She had seen his 
every movement since his entrance, and” her 
bright, dark eyes followed him with an al- 
most wistful interest. It was Miss Jessup; 
and Miss Jessup was full to the brim and 
pressed down and running over with anec- 
dotes of the great scandal, and her delicate 
little frame almost trembled with anxious 
excitement as she gazed upon him and 
thought of what might be done in an inter- 
view. 

He had nearly finished his dinner before 
he caught sight of her, but as he was taking 
his coffee he glanced down the room, saw 
and recognized her. 

“The very woman!” he exclaimed under 
his breath. “ Why didn’t I think of that 
before?” And in five minutes Miss Jessup’s 
heart was thrilled within her, for he had 
approached her, greeted her, and taken the 
seat she offered him. 

VoL. XXV.— 88. 
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“ T have come,” he said, “ to ask a favor of 
you.” 

“Of me!” said Miss Jessup. “ That does 
not sound exactly natural. I have generally 
asked favors of you. I have just been looking 
at you and making up my mind to ask one.” 

“Wanted to interview me?” he asked. 
“ Didn’t you?” 

She nodded her head, and her bright eyes 
brightened. 

“Well,” sturdily, “I want you to inter- 
view me. Go ahead and do it.” 

“You want to be interviewed!” she ex- 
claimed, positively radiant with innocent joy. 
“No! Really?” 

“ T am here for that purpose,” he answered. 

She left her seat instantly. 

“Come into the parlor,” she said. “ It is 
quiet there at this time. We can sit where 
we shall not be disturbed at all.” 

They went into the parlor and found at the 
far end of it the quiet corner they needed, and 
two chairs. Miss Jessup took one and Blun- 
del the other, which enabled him to present 
his broad back to all who entered. Almost 
before he was seated Miss Jessup had pro- 
duced her neat note-book and a pencil. 

“ Now,” she said, “I am ready for any- 
thing ; but I must say I don’t see how I am 
favoring you.” 

“You are going to favor me by saving me 
the trouble of contradicting a certain story 
every half-hour,” he said. 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Miss Jessup, her coun- 
tenance falling a little ; “it is not true ?” 

“ Not a word of it.” 

Humane little creature as she was, as she 
glanced down at her note-book, Miss Jessup 
felt that some one had been a trifle defrauded. 

“ And there was no scene ?” 

“No.” 

“ And you did not threaten to expose her?” 

“ No.” 

“ And you wish me to tell people that ? ” 

“Yes, as pointedly as possible, in as few 
words as possible, and without mentioning 
names if possible.” 

“ Oh, it would not be necessary to mention 
names; everybody would understand the 
slightest reference.” 

“Well, when you have done that,” said 
Blundel, “you have granted me my favor.” 

“And you want it to be brief?” said Miss 
Jessup. 

“See here,” said Blundel; “you are a 
woman. I want you to speak the truth for 
another woman as plainly, and—as delicately 
as awoman can. A man would say too much 
or too little—that is why I come to you.” 

She touched her book with her pencil, and 
evidently warmed at once. 
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“T always liked her,” she said, with gen- 
uine good feeling, “and I could not help 
hoping that the story was not true, after all. 
As it was public property, it was my business 
to find out all about it if I could; but I 
couldn’t help being sorry. I believe I can say 
the right thing, and I will do my best. At any 
rate, it will be altogether different from the 
other versions.” 

“ There wont be any other versions if I can 
prevent it,” returned Blundel. “I shall have 
some interviews with newspaper men to- 
night, which will accomplish that end, I hope.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Miss Jessup, “ then 
mine will be the only statement.” 

“T hope so,” he answered. “It will if I 
have any influence.” 

“ Oh, then,” she said, “ you have done me 
a favor, after all.” 

“It wont balance the favor you will have 
done me,” he replied, “ if you do your best in 
this matter. You see, I know what your best 
is, and I depend on it.” 

“ Well,” she said, “it is very kind of you 
to say so, and I will try to prove myself 
worth depending on, but—” And she scrib- 
bled a little in her note-book. “ I don’t mind 


telling you that the reason that is strongest in 
my mind is quite an unprofessional one. It 


is the one you spoke of just now. It is be- 
cause I am a woman, too.” 

“ Then she is safe,” he returned. “ Noth- 
ing could make her safer. And I am grateful 
to you beforehand, and I hope you will let 
me say so.” 

And they shook hands and parted the best 
of friends, notwithstanding that the interview 
had dwindled down into proportions quite 
likely to be regarded by the public as entirely 
insignificant. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


It had certainly been expected by the pub- 
lic that the morning papers would contain 
some interesting reading matter, and in some 
respects these expectations were realized. 
The ignominious failure of the Westoria land 
scheme was discussed with freedom and 
vigor, light being cast upon it from all sides, 
but upon the subject which had promised 
most there was a marked silence. Only in 
one paper there appeared a paragraph— 
scarcely more — written with much clearness 
and with a combined reserve and directness 
which could not fail to carry weight. It was 
very well done, and said so much in little and 
with such unmistakable faith in its own state- 
ments and such suggestions of a foundation for 
that faith, that it was something of a shock to 
those who had delighted in the most elabo- 
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rate ornamentation of the original story. In 
effect it was a denial not only of the ora- 
mentation, but of the story itself, and left the 
liberal commentator not a fact to stand upon, 
so that he became temporarily the prey of 
discouragement and spiritual gloom, which 
was not a little added to by the events of 
the day. 

There was, however, no sense of discour- 
agement in the mind of Senator Blundel as 
he attired himself for the fray when night 
arrived. His mood was a fine combination of 
aggressiveness, generous kindliness, hot tem- 
per, and chivalric good feeling. He thought 
all day of the prospect before him, and in 
the afternoon went to the length of calling at 
a florist’s and ordering a bouquet to be sent 
to Mrs. Amory, choosing it himself and feel- 
ing some pride in the good taste of his selec- 
tion. He was so eager, indeed, that the day 
seemed quite long to him, and he dressed so 
early after dinner that he had two or three 
hours to wait before his carriage arrived. 

But it did arrive at last, and he went down 
to it, drawing on with some difficulty an 
exceedingly tight pair of gloves, the obduracy 
of whose objections to being buttoned gave 
him something to combat with and suited his 
frame of mind to a nicety. 

He was not called upon to wait very long 
after his entrance into the parlor. A few 
moments after his arrival Bertha came down. 
She was superbly dressed in white, she car- 
ried his roses and violets, and there burned 
upon her cheeks a color at once so deli- 
cate and brilliant that he was surprised by 
it. He had, indeed, rather expected to see 
her paler. 

“Upon my soul,” he said, “you don't 
look much frightened !” 

“T am not frightened at all,” she answered. 

“ That is a good thing,” he returned. “We 
shall get on all the better for it. I never saw 
you with a brighter color.” 

She touched her cheek with her gloved 
finger. 

“Tt is not rouge,” she said. “I have been 
thinking of other parties I have attended— 
and of how these ladies will look at me to- 
night—and of what they possibly said of me 
yesterday —and it has been good for me.” 

“Tt was not so good for them, however,” 
he suggested, regarding her with new interest. 
Her spirit pleased him; he liked it that she 
was not ready to allow herself to be beaten 
down, that she held her head erect and con- 
fronted her enemies with resolute eyes; he 
had a suspicion that there were women 
enough who would have been timorous and 
pathetic. 

“TI could not hurt them,” she replied. “It 
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would matter very little what I thought or 
said of them— it is only they who can harm 
” 

“ They shall none of them harm you,” he 
said, stoutly. “I will see to that—but I’m 
glad you are looking your best.” 

But she could not help seeing that he was 
a trifle anxious about her. His concern mani- 
fested itself in occasional touches of half-pa- 
ternal kindliness which were not lost upon 
her. He assisted her to put on her wrap, 
asked her if it was warm enough, ordered her 
to draw it closely about her, and tucked her 
under his arm as he led her out to the car- 
riage with an air of determined protection not 
to be mistaken. 

Perhaps his own views as to what form 
of oppression and opposition they were to 
encounter were rather vague. He was suffi- 
ciently accustomed to the opposition of 
men, but not to that of women; but, what- 
ever aspect it assumed upon this occasion, 
he was valiantly determined not to be moved 
by it. 

“*T can’t dance with you,” he said, “ that’s 
true —I wish I could— but I will see that you 
have plenty of partners.” 

“ T don’t think the difficulty will be in the 
partners,” Bertha replied, with a faint smile. 
“The men will not be unkind to me, you will 
see.” 

“They wont believe it, eh?” said Blundel. 

Her eyes met his, and the faint smile had 
a touch of bitterness. 

“Some of them will not believe it,” she 
answered ; “and some will not care.” 

There was not: the slightest shade of any 
distrust of herself or her surroundings, either 
in her face or manner, when, on reaching their 
destination, she made her way into the cloak- 
room. The place was already crowded—so 
crowded that a new-comer was scarcely notice- 
able. But, though she seemed to see nothing, 
glancing to neither right nor left, and occupy- 
ing herself with the removal of her wraps, and 
with a few calm last touches bestowed upon 
her toilet before a mirror, scarcely a trifle 
escaped her. She heard greetings, laughter, 
gay comments on the brilliancy and promise 
of the ball; she knew where stood a woman 
who would be likely to appear as an enemy, 
where stood another who might be neutral, 
and another who it was even possible might 
be a friend. But she meant to run no risks, 
and her long training in self-control stood her 
in good stead ; there was neither consciousness 
nor too much unconsciousness in her face ; 
when the woman whom she had fancied might 
lean toward friendliness saw and bowed to her, 
she returned the greeting with her pretty, in- 
scrutable smile, the entire composure of which 
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so impressed the matron who was disposed to 
neutrality, that she bowed also, and so did 
some one near her. But there were others who 
did not bow, and there were those who, dis- 
covering the familiar, graceful figure, drew 
together in groups, and made an amiable 
comment or so. But she did not seem to see 
them. When, taking up her flowers and her 
white ostrich-feather fan, she passed down the 
little lane, they expressed their disapproval 
by making way for her as she turned 
toward the door. She was looking at two 
ladies who were entering, and, general atten- 
tion being directed toward them, they were 
discovered to be Mrs. Sylvestre and Mrs, 
Merriam. 

“ Now,” it was asked, “what will they 
do?” 

What they did was very simple in itself, 
but very remarkable in the eyes of the lookers- 
on. They paused and spoke to the delinquent 
in quite their usual manner. 

“We would ask you to wait for us,” Mrs. 
Merriam was heard to say, finally, “ but there 
are so many people here to be attended to, and 
we saw Senator Blundel waiting for you at 
the door. May I tell you how pretty your 
dress is, and how brilliant you are looking ?” 

“Senator Blundel!” was repeated by the 
nearest groups. “It could not be Senator 
Blundel who is with her.” 

But those who were near enough to the 
door were subjected to the mental shock of 
seeing that it was Senator Blundel himself. 
He appeared in festal array, rubicund, and 
obstinately elate, and, stepping forward, took 
his charge’s hand, and drew it within his 
portly arm. 

“ What!” he said, “ you are not pale yet 
—and yet there were plenty of them in there. 
What did they do?” 

“Three of them were good enough to bow 
to me,” she answered, “and the rest drew 
away and discussed mie in undertones. The 
general impression was, I think, that I was 
impudent. I did not feel impudent, and I 
don’t think I looked so.” 

“Poor little woman!” 
little woman !” 

“ No! no!” she exclaimed, looking straight 
before her, with dangerously bright eyes; 
“don’t say that to me. Don’t pity me, please 
—just yet —it isn’t good for me. I need — 
I need 7 

There was a second or so of dead silence. 
She did not tell him what she needed. 

When they entered the ball-room a waltz 
was being played, and the floor was thronged 
with dancers ; the ladies who formed the com- 
mittee of reception stood near the door; a 
party of guests had just received the usual 
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greetings and retired. The Commandress-in- 
chief turned to meet the new-comers. She 
was a stately and severe dowager, with no 
intention of flinching from her duty; but her 
sudden recognition of the approaching sena- 
torial figure was productive of a bewilderment 
almost too great for her experience to cope 
with. She looked, caught her breath, lost it 
and her composure at one and the same time, 
cast a despairing glance at her aides, and fell 
a victim to circumstances. Here was the 
subject under ban calmly making the most 
graceful and self-possessed obeisance before 
her—and her escort was the man of whom 
it had been said that a few days ago he had 
exposed her infamous plotting. This was 
more than even the most experienced matron 
could be prepared for. It must be admitted 
that her presence of mind deserted her, and 
that her greetings were not marked by the 
ready tact which usually characterized them. 

“My first ball, Madam,” remarked the 
Senator, scenting difficulty in the breeze, and 
confronting it boldly. “But for my friend, 
Mrs. Amory, I am afraid I should not be 
here. I begin to feel indebted to her already.” 

“Tt promises very well,” said Bertha. “I 
never saw the room gayer. How pretty the 
decorations are.” 

They passed on to make room for others, 
leaving the estimable ladies behind them pale 
with excitement, and more demoralized than 
they would have been willing to admit. 

“ What does it mean?” they asked one 
another. “They appear to be the best of 
friends! What are we to understand ? ” 

There was one kindly matron at the end 
of the line who looked after the pair with an 
expression of sympathy which was rather at 
variance with the severity of the réle she had 
been called upon to enact. 

“It appears,” she said, “as if the whole 
story might be a fabrication, and the Senator 
determined to prove it so. I hope with all 
my heart he will.” 

By the time they reached their seats the 
news of their arrival had made the circle of 
their room. Bertha herself, while she had 
listened with a smile to her escort’s remarks, 
had seen amazement and recognition flash 
out upon a score of faces; but she had pre- 
served her smile intact, and still wore it when 
she took her chair. She spoke to Blundel, 
waving her fan with a soft, even motion. 

“We have run the gauntlet,” she said, 
“and we have chosen a good position. Al- 
most everybody in the room has seen us— 
almost every one in the room is looking at 
us.” 

“Let them look!” he answered. “ I have 
no objection to it.” 
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“ Ah, they will look!” she returned. “And 
we came to be—to be looked at. And it is 
very good of you to have no objections. Do 
I seem perfectly at ease? I hope so—though 
I am entirely well aware that at least a hun- 
dred people are discussing me. Is the ex- 
pression of my eyes good — careless enough ?” 

“Yes, child, yes,” he answered, a little 
uneasily. There was an undertone in her voice 
which troubled him, much as he admired her 
spirit and self-control. 

“Thank you,” she said. “ Here is a bold 
man coming to ask me to dance. I told you 
the men would not be afraid of me. I think, 
if you approve of it, I will dance with him.” 

“ Go and dance,” he answered. 

When her partner bore her away, he took 
charge of her flowers and wrap in the most 
valiant manner, and carried them with him 
when he went to pay his respects to the 
matrons of his acquaintance who sat against 
the wall discussing with each other the most 
exciting topic of the hour; and who, when 
he addressed them, questioned him as closely 
as good-breeding would permit, upon all sub- 
jects likely to cast light upon this topic. 

“ Never was at a ball in my life before,” he 
admitted. “Asked Mrs. Amory to bring me. 
Wanted to see how I should like it.” 

“With Mrs. Amory?” remarked matron 
No. 1. “ She is dancing, I believe.” 

“ Yes,” he said good-naturedly. “She will 
be dancing all night, I suppose, and I shall 
be carrying her flowers ; but I don’t mind it— 
in fact, I rather like it. I dare say there are 
two or three young fellows who would be 
glad enough to be in my place.” 

“TI have no doubt,” was the reply. 
has been very popular—and very gay.” 

“She is very popular with me,” said the 
Senator, “ though I am an old fogy, and don't 
count. We are great friends, and I am very 
proud to be her escort to-night. I feel I am 
making my début under favorable circum- 
stances.” 

There could be no doubt of his sentiments 
after that. He was her friend. He admired 
her. He even made a point of saying so. 
What became of the story of the scandal? 
It seemed to have ended in nothing and 
worse than nothing ; there was something 4 
little ridiculous about such a tame termination 
to such an excitement. One or two of the 
ladies who had found it most absorbing looked 
aimlsesly into space, and an embarrassed s- 
lence fell upon them. 

Bertha ended her dance and returned to 
her seat. Her color was even brighter than 
before, and her smile was more brilliant. For 
a few moments a little group surrounded her, 
and her programme was half full. Blundel 
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came back to his post like a sentinel. If she 
had been looked at before, she was regarded 
now with a double eagerness. Those who 
were not dancing watched her every move- 
ment; even those who danced asked each 
other questions. The group about her chair 
was added to and became gayer, but there 
were no women numbered in the circle. The 
general wonder was as to what would be 
done in the end. So far, round dances only 
had been danced. The next dance was a 
quadrille. The music struck up, and the dan- 
cers began to take their places. As they did 
so a party entered the room and made its 
way toward the end where the group stood 
about the chair. Bertha did not see it; she 
was just rising to take her station in the 
set nearest to her. The matron of the 
party, who was a figure so familiar in social 
circles as to be recognized at once by all who 
saw her, was accompanied by her daughter 
and an escort. It was the wife of the Secre- 
tary of State, and her cavalier was Colonel 
Tredennis. 

“ There is Mrs. Amory,” she said to him as 
they approached. “She is taking her place in 
the quadrille. .One moment, if you please.” 

Experience had taught her all that might 
be feared, and a quick eye showed her that 
something was wrong. Bertha advanced to 
her place, laughing a little at some jest of her 
partner’s. She had not seen who the dancers 
were. The jest and the laugh ended, and she 
looked up at her vés-d-vis. The lady at his 
side was not smiling; she was gazing steadily 
at Bertha herself. It seemed as if she had 
been waiting to catch her eye. It was the 
“great lady,” and, having carried the figurative 
pebble until this fitting moment, she threw it. 
She spoke two or three words to her partner, 
took his arm, turned her back, and walked 
away. 

Bertha turned rather pale. She felt the 
blood ebb out of her face. There was no 
mistaking the significance of the action, and 
it had not escaped an eye. This was more 
than she had thought of. She made a 
movement, with what intention she herself 
was too much shaken to know, and, in mak- 
ing it, her eyes fell upon a face whose ex- 
pression brought to her an actual shock of 
relief. It was the face of the kind and gener- 
ous gentlewoman who had just entered, and 
who, at this moment, spoke to her daughter. 
_ “ My dear,” she said, “I think you prom- 
ised Colonel Tredennis the first quadrille. Go 
and take that vacant place, and when you 
speak to Mrs. Amory ask her to come and 
talk to me a little as soon as the dance is 
over.” 

There was a tone of gentle decision in her 
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voice and a light in her eye which were not 
lost upon the by-standers. She gave Bertha a 
bow and smile and sat down. The most fas- 
tidious woman in Washington,—the woman 
who drew her lines so delicately that she had 
even been called almost too rigorous, the 
woman whose well-known good taste and 
good feeling had given her a power mere 
social position was powerless to bestow,—had 
taken the subject of the hour’s scandal under 
her protection, and plainly believed nothing 
to her discredit. 

In five minutes the whole room was aware 
of it. She had greeted Mrs. Amory cordially, 
she had openly checkmated an antagonist, 
she had sent her own daughter to fill the 
place left vacant in the dance. 

“ She would not have done that if she had 
not had the best of reasons,” it was said. 

“ And Senator Blundel would scarcely be 
here if the story had been true.” 

“ He has told several of his friends that he 
is here to prove that it is of true!” 

“ He denied it again and again yesterday.” 

“Tt was denied in one of the morning pa- 
pers, and they say he kept it out of the rest 
because he was determined she should not 
be more publicly discussed.” 

“ She is not one of the women who have 
been in the habit of giving rise to discussion.” 

“She is a pretty, feminine-looking little 
creature.” 

“Poor girl! It must 
enough for her.” 

“Rather fine of old Blundel to stand by 
her in this way.” 

“He would not do it if there was not 
something rather fine in her. He is not a 
ladies’ man, old Sam Blundel. Look at him! 
How he looms up behind his bouquet!” 

The tide of public opinion had taken a 
turn. Before the dance had ended two or 
three practical matrons who were intimately 
known to Colonel Tredennis’s friendly sup- 
porter had made their way to her and asked 
her opinion and intentions frankly, and had 
received information calculated to set every 
doubt at rest. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary for me to speak 
of my opinion of the matter,” the lady said, 
“when we have the evidence of Senator 
Blundel’s presence here with Mrs. Amory to- 
night. I should feel myself unpardonably in the 
wrong if I did not take the most open meas- 
ures in the defense of the daughter of my 
old friend, who has been treated most unjustly. 
And I cannot help hoping that she will have 
other defenders than myself.” 

Several of the matrons so addressed were 
seated within speaking range when Bertha 
came to her friend at the close of the dance, 
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and she recognized at once on approaching 
them that she need fear them no longer. But 
she could not say much in response to their 
greetings; she answered them briefly, bowed 
slightly, and sat down in the chair near the 
woman who had protected her. She could 
even say but little to her; the color had died 
out of her face at last; the strain she had 
borne so long had reached its highest tension 
to-night, and the shock of the moment, re- 
ceived through an envious woman’s trivial 
spite, slight as it might have been in itself, 
represented too much to her. As he had 
passed her in the dance and touched her 
hand, Tredennis had felt it as cold as ice, 
and the look of her quiet, white face had been 
almost more than he could bear to see. 

“ Bertha,” he had said to her once, “ for 
God’s sake, take courage! ” 

But she had not answered him. A few 
months ago she would have given him a light, 
flippant reply if her very soul had been wrung 
within her, but now she was past that. As she 
sat by her friend, her hand shook as she held 
her fan. 

“ You were very kind to me just now,” she 
said, in a low voice. “I cannot express my 
thanks as I wish.” 

“ My dear,” was the reply, “do not speak 
of it. I came to take care of you. I think 
you will have no more trouble. But I am 
afraid this has been too much for you. You 
are shivering a little.” 

“] am cold,” Bertha answered, “ I—feel 
as if—something strange had happened to 
me. It was not so before. I seem—to have 
lost courage.” 

“ But you must not lose courage yet,” he 
said, with a manner at once soft and firm. “A 
great many people are looking at you. They 
will be very curious to know how you feel. It 
is best that you should not let them see.” 

He spoke rather rapidly, but in a low 
voice. No one near could hear. He was 
smiling as if the subject of the conversation 
was the least important in the world. 

“Listen to me,” he said, in the same 
manner, “and try to look as if we were 
speaking of ordinary topics. I dare say you 
feel as if you would prefer to go away, but 
I think you must remain. Everybody here 
must understand that you have friends who 
entirely disbelieve all that has been said 
against you, and also that they wish to make 
their confidence in you public. I should 
advise you to appear to enjoy yourself mod- 
erately well. I think I wish you to dance 
several times again. I think there will be 
no difficulty in arranging the next square 
dance. When the presidential party arrives, 
the President will, I have no doubt, be pleased 
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to talk to you a little. It would be republican 
to say that it is absurd to consider that such 
a thing can be of consequence ; but there are 
people with whom it will have weight. As 
soon as possible, I shall send you down to 
the supper-room with Senator Blundel. A 
glass of wine will do you good. Here js 
Senator Blundel now. Do you think you can 
talk to him in your usual manner ?” 

“T will try,” said Bertha. “And if I do 
not, I think he will understand.” 

He did understand. The little incident had 
been no more lost upon him than upon others, 
He was glowing with repressed wrath, and 
sympathy, and the desire to do something 
which should express his feeling. He saw at 
once the change which had come upon her, 
and realized to the full all that it denoted, 
When he bore her off to the supper-room, he 
fairly bristled with defiance of the lookers-on 
who made way for them. 

“Confound the woman!” he said. 
had only been a man!” 

He found her the most desirable corner in 
the supper-room, and devpted himself to her 
service with an assiduity which touched her 
to the heart. 

“You have lost your color,” he said. 
“That wont do. We must bring it back.” 

“Tam afraid it will not come back,” she 
answered. 

And it did not, even though the tide had 
turned, and that it had done so became more 
manifest every moment. They were joined 
shortly by Colonel Tredennis and his party, 
and by Mrs. Merriam and hers. It was plain 
that Mrs. Amory was to be alone no more; 
people who had been unconscious of her ex- 
istence in the ball-room, suddenly recognized 
it as she sat surrounded by her friends ; the 
revulsion of feeling which had taken place in 
her favor expressed itself in a hundred trifles. 
But her color was gone, and returned no more, 
though she bore herself with outward calm- 
ness. It was Colonel Tredennis who was her 
first partner when they returned to the ball- 
room. He had taken a seat near her at the 
supper-table, and spoken a few words to her. 

“Will you give me a place on your card, 
Bertha,” he had said, and she had handed it 
to him in silence. 

He was not fond of dancing, and they had 
rarely danced together, but he wished to be 
near her until she had had time to recover 
herself. Better he than another man who 
might not understand so well ; he knew how 
to be silent, at least. 

So they went through their dance together, 
exchanging but few words, and interested 
spectators looked on, and one or two Ie- 
marked to each other that, upon the whole, 
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it appeared that Mrs. Amory was rather well 
supported, and that there had evidently been 
a mistake somewhere. 

And then the Colonel took her back to her 
seat, and there were new partners; and be- 
tween the dances one matron after another 
found the way to her, and, influenced by the 
general revulsion of feeling, exhibited a cor- 
diality and interest in marked contrast with 
the general bearing at the outset of the even- 
ing. Perhaps there were those who were 
rather glad to be relieved of the responsibility 
laid upon them. When the presidential party 
arrived, it was observed that the President 
himself was very cordial when he joined the 
group at the end of the room, the center 
figure of which was the wife of his friend and 
favorite cabinet officer. It was evident that 
he, at least, had not been affected by the 
gossip of the hour. His greeting of Mrs. 
Amory was marked in its kindness, and before 
he went away it was whispered about that he 
also had felt an interest in the matter when it 
had reached his ears, and was not sorry to 
have an opportunity of indirectly expressing 
his opinion. 

The great lady took her departure in bitter- 
ness of spirit, the dances went on, Bertha 
went through one after another, and between 
her waltzes held her small court and was 
Any slight 


glanced at askance no more. 
opposition which might have remained would 
have been overpowered by the mere force of 
changed circumstances. Before the evening 
was at an end, it had become plain that the 
attempt to repress and overwhelm little Mrs. 


Amory had been a complete failure, and had 
left her better defended than it had found her. 

“But she has lost something,” Senator 
Blundel said to himself, as he watched her 
dancing. “Confound it!—/ can see it—she 
is not what she was three months ago— 
she is not what she was when she came into 
the room.” 

Tredennis also recognized the change which 
had come upon her, and before long knew 
also that she had seen his recognition of it, 
and that she made no effort to conceal it 
from him. He felt that he could almost have 
better borne to see her old, careless gayety, 
which he had been wont to resent in secret 
bitterness of heart. 

Once, when they chanced to stand alone 
together for a moment, she spoke to him 
quickly. 

“Ts it late ?” she asked. “We seem to have 
been here so long! I have danced so much 
Will it not soon be time to go home ?” 

“ Do you want to go home ?” he asked. 

“Yes!” she answered, almost breathlessly ; 
“the music seems so loud it bewilders me a 
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little. How gay itis! How the people dance! 
The sound and motion make me blind and 
dizzy. Philip!” 

The tone in which she uttered his name 
was so low and tense that he was startled by 
it. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“If there are many more dances, I am 
afraid—I cannot go through them — I think 
—I am breaking down, and I must not—I 
must not! Tell me what to do!” 

He made a movement so that he stood 
directly before her and shielded her from the 
observation of those near them. He realized 
the danger of the moment. 

“Look up at me!” he said. “Try to fix 
your eyes on me steadily. This feeling will 
pass away directly. You will go soon and you 
must not break down. Do not let yourself be 
afraid that you will.” 

She obeyed him like a child, trying to look 
at him steadily. 

“Tell me one more dance will be enough,” 
she said, “and say you will dance it with me 
if you can.” 

“T will,” he answered, “and you need not 
speak a word.” 


When the Senator found himself alone in 
the carriage with her his sense of the triumph 
achieved found its expression in words. 

“ Well,” he said, “I think we have put an 
end to ¢hat story.” 

“ Yes,” Bertha answered, “ they will not say 
anything more about me. You have saved 
me from that.” 

She leaned forward and looked out of the 
window. Carriages blocked the street, and 
were driving up and driving away ; policemen 
were opening and shutting doors and calling 
names loudly; a few street-Arabs stood on 
the pavement and looked with envious eyes 
at the bright dresses and luxurious wraps of 
the party passing under the awning ; the glare 
of gas-lhght fell upon a pretty face upturned 
to its companions, and a girl’s laugh rang out 
on the night air. Bertha turned away. She 
looked at Senator Blundel. Her own face had 
no color. 

“T think,” she said, “I think I have been 
to my last ball.” 

“ No,—no,” he answered. “That’s non- 
sense. You will dance at many a one.” 

“T think,” she said, “I think this is the 
last.” 

Senator Blundel did not accompany her 
into the house when they reached it. He 
left her at the door, almost wringing her small 
cold hand in his stout warm one. 

“Come!” he said. “ You are tired now, 
and no wonder, but to-morrow you will be 
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better. You want sleep and you must have 
it. Go in, child, and go to bed. Good-night. 
God bless you! You will—be better to- 
morrow.” 

She went through the hall slowly, intend- 
ing to go to her room, but when she reached 
the parlor she saw that it was lighted. She 
had given orders that the servants should not 
sit up for her, and the house was silent with 
the stillness of sleep. She turned at the parlor 
door and looked in. A fire still burned in the 
grate, her own chair was drawn up before it, 
and in the chair sat a figure, the sight of 
which caused her to start forward with an 
exclamation—a tall, slender, old figure, his 
gray head bowed upon his hand. 

“ Papa!” shecried. “Can it be you, papa? 
What has happened ?” 

He rose rather slowly, and looked at her; 
it was evident that he had been plunged in 
deep thought; his eyes were heavy, and he 
looked aged and worn. He put out his hand, 
took hers, and drew her to him. 

“ My dear,” he said. “ My dear child!” 

She stood quite still for a moment, looking 
up at him. 

“You have come to tell me something,” she 
said at length, in a low, almost monotonous 
voice. “ And it is something about Richard. 
It is something — something wretched.” 

A slight flush mounted to his cheek—a 
flush of shame. 

“Yes,” he answered, “ it 
wretched.” 

She began to shake like a leaf, but it was 
not from fear. 

“Then do not be afraid,” she said, “ there 
is no need! Richard—has not spared me!” 

It was the first time through all she had 
borne and hidden, through all the years hold- 
ing, for her, suffering and bitterness and dis- 
enchantment which had blighted all her 
youth — it was the first time she had permitted 
her husband’s name to escape her lips when 
she could not compel herself to utter it gently, 
and that at last he himself had forced such 
speech from her was the bitterest indignity 
of all. 

And if she felt this, the Professor felt it 
keenly, too. He had marked her silence and 
self-control at many a time when he had 
felt that the fire that burned in her must 
make her speak ; but she had never spoken, 
and the dignity of her reserve had touched 
him often. 

“What is it that Richard has done now, 
papa ?” she said. 

He put a tremulous hand into his pocket, 
and drew forth a letter. 

“ Richard,” he said—*“ Richard has gone 
abroad.” 


is something 
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She had felt that she was to receive some 
blow, but she had scarcely been prepared for 
this. She repeated his words in bewilderment. 

“ Richard has gone abroad !” 

The Professor put his hand on her shoulder. 

“Sit down, my dear,” he said. “ You must 
sit down.” 

There was a chair near her; it stood by 
the table on which the Professor had been 
wont to take his cup of tea; she turned and 
sat down in this chair, and resting her elbows 
on the table, dropped her forehead upon her 
hands. The Professor drew near to her side, 
his gentle, refined old face flushed and paled 
alternately; his hands were tremulous; he 
spoke in a low, agitated voice. 

“ My dear,” he said, “I find it very hard 
to tell you all—all I have discovered. It is 
very bitter to stand here upon your husband’s 
hearth, and tell you—my child and his wife 
—that the shadow of dishonor and disgrace 
rests upon him. He has not been truthful; 
we have— been deceived.” 

She did not utter a word. 

“For some time I have been anxious,” he 
went on, “‘ but I blame myself that I was not 
anxious sooner. I am not a business man— 
I have not been practical in my methods of 
dealing with him; the fault was in a great 
measure mine. His nature was not a strong 
one—it was almost impossible for him to 
resist temptation ; I knew that, and should 
have remembered it. I have been very blind. 
I did not realize what was going on before 
my eyes. I thought his interest in the West- 
oria scheme was only one of his many whims. 
I was greatly to blame.” 

“No,” said Bertha ; “it was not you who 
were to blame. I was more blind than you 
—I knew him better than—than any one 
else.” 

“A short time ago,” said the Professor, “ | 
received a letter from an old friend who 
knows a great deal of my business affairs. He 
is a business man, and I have been glad to 
intrust him with the management of various 
investments. In this manner he knew some- 
thing of the investment of the money which 
was yours. He knew more of Richard's meth- 
ods than Richard was aware of. He had 
heard rumors of the Westoria land scheme, 
and had accidentally, in the transaction of 
his business, made some discoveries. He 
asked me if I knew the extent to which your 
fortune had been speculated with. Know- 
ing a few facts, he was able to guess at 
others 3 

Bertha lifted her face from her hands. 

“My money!” she exclaimed. “ My for- 
tune!” 

“He had speculated with it at various 
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times, sometimes gaining, sometimes losing — 
the Westoria affair seems to have dazzled 
him—and he invested largely x 

Bertha rose from her chair. 

“Tt was Philip Tredennis’s money he in- 
vested,” she said. “ Philip Tredennis ” 

“ Tt was not Philip’s money,” the Professor 
answered; “that I have discovered. But it 
was Philip’s generosity which would have 
made it appearso. In this letter—written just 
before he sailed — Richard has admitted the 
truth to me—finding what proof I had against 

Bertha lifted her hands and let them fall at 
her sides. 

“ Papa,” she said, “I do not understand 
this—I do not understand. Philip Treden- 
nis! He gave money to Richard! Richard 
accepted money from him—to shield him- 
self, to ! This is too much for me!” 

“ Philip had intended the money for Janey,” 
said the Professor, “ and when he understood 
how Richard had involved himself, and how 
his difficulties would affect you and your 
future, he made a most remarkable offer: he 
offered to assume the responsibility of Rich- 
ard’s losses. He did not intend that you 
should know what he had done. Such a 


thing would only have been possible for 
Philip Tredennis, and it was because I knew 


him so well, that, when I heard that it was his 
money that had been risked in the Westoria 
lands, I felt that something was wrong. He 
was very reticent, and that added to my sus- 
picions. Then I made the discoveries through 
my friend, and my accusations of Richard 
forced him to admit the truth.” 

“ The truth!” said Bertha—“ that / was to 
live upon Philip Tredennis’s money—that, 
having been ruined by my husband, I was to 
be supported by Philip Tredennis’s bounty!” 

“ Richard was in despair,” said the Pro- 
fessor, “ and in his extremity he forgot . 

“ He forgot me/” said Bertha. “ Yes, he 
forgot—a great many things.” 

“It has seemed always to be Philip who 
has remembered,” said the Professor, sadly. 
“Philip has been generous and thoughtful 
for us from first to last.” 

Bertha’s hand closed itself. 

“ Yes,” she cried; “ always Philip—always 
Philip !” 

“What could have been finer and more 
delicate than his care and planning for you in 
this trouble of the last few days, to which I 
have been so blind!” said the Professor. 

“ His care and planning!” echoed Ber- 
tha, turning slowly toward him. “ His! Did 
you not hear that Senator Blundel i 

“Tt was he who went to Senator Blundel,” 
the Professor answered. “It was he who 
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spoke to the wife of the Secretary of State. I 
learned it from Mrs. Merriam. Out of all the 
pain we have borne, or may have to bear, 
the memory of Philip’s faithful affection for 
us ¥ 

He did not finish his sentence. Bertha 
stopped him. Her clenched hand had risen 
to her side, and was pressed against it. 

“It was Philip who came to me in my 
trouble in Virginia,” she said. “ It was Philip 
who saw my danger and warned me of it 
when I would not hear him; but I could not 
know that I owed him such a debt as this!” 

“We should never have known it from 
him,” the Professor replied. “He would 
have kept silent to the end.” 

Bertha looked at the clock upon 
mantel. 

“Tt is too late to send for him now,” she 
said, “it is too late, and a whole night must 
pass before 43 

“ Before you say to him—what?” asked 
the Professor. 

“ Before I tell him that Richard made a 
mistake,” she answered, with white and trem- 
bling lips, “ that he must take his money 
back —that I will not have it.” 

She caught her father’s arm and clung to it, 
looking into his troubled face. 

“ Papa,” she said, “ will you take me home 
again? I think you must if you will. There 
seems to be no place for me. If you will let 
me stay with you until I have time to think.” 

The Professor laid his hand upon hers and 
held it closely. 

“ My dear,” he said, “my home is yours. 
It has never seemed so much mine since you 
left it; but this may not be so bad as you 
think. I do not know how much we may 
rely upon Richard’s hopes—they are not 
always to be relied upon— but it appears that 
he has hopes of retrieving some of his losses 
through a certain speculation he seems to 
have regarded as a failure, but which suddenly 
promises to prove a success.” 

“ T have never thought of being poor,” said 
Bertha; “I do not think I should know how 
to be poor. But, somehow it is not the money 
I am thinking of—that will come later, I sup- 
pose. I scarcely seem to realize yet . 

Her voice and her hand shook, and she 
clung to him more closely. 

“ Everything has gone wrong,” she said 
wildly, “everything must be altered. No 
one 1s left to care for me but you! No one 
must do it but you. Now that Richard has 
gone, it is not Philip who must be kind to 
me—not Philip— Philip last of all!” 

“ Not Philip!” he echoed. “/Vof Philip ?” 

And as he said it, they both heard feet 
ascending the steps at the front door. 


the 
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“My child,” said the Professor, “that is 
Philip now. He spoke of calling in on me on 
his way home. Perhaps he has been anxious 
at finding me out so late. I do not under- 
stand you—but must I go and send him 
away ?” 

“No,” she answered, shuddering a little, 
as if with cold, “it is for me to send him 
away. But I must tell him first about the 
money. I am glad he has come—I am glad 
another night will not pass without his know- 
ing. I think I want to speak to him alone— 
if you will send him here, and wait for a little 
while in the library.” 

She did not see her father’s face as he went 
away from her; he did not see hers; she 
turned and stood upon the hearth with her 
back toward the door. 

She stood so when a few minutes afterward 
Philip Tredennis came in; she stood so until 
he was within a few feet of her. Then she 
moved a little and looked up. 

What she saw in him arrested for the 
moment her power to speak, and for that 
moment both were silent. Often as she had 
recognized the change which had taken 
place in him, often as the realization of it 
had wrung her heart, and wrung it all the 
more that she had understood so little, she 
had never before seen it as she saw it then. 
All the weariness, the anxious pain, the 
hopeless sadness of his past seemed to have 
come to the surface; he could endure no 
more ; he had borne the strain too long, and 
he knew too well that the end had come. 
No need for words to tell him that he must 
lose even the poor and bitter comfort he had 
clung to; he had made up his mind to that 
when he had defended her against the man 
who himself should have been her defense. 

So he stood silent and his deep eyes 
looked out from his strong, worn, haggard 
face, holding no reproach, full only of pity 
for her. 

There was enough to pity in her. If she 
saw anguish in his eyes, what he saw in hers 
as she uplifted them he could scarcely have 
expressed in any words he knew; surely there 
were no words into which he could have put 
the pang their look gave him, telling him as 
it did that she had reached the point where 
he could stand on guard no more. 

“Richard,” she said at length, “ has gone 
away.” 

“That I knew,” he answered. 

“ When ?” she asked. 

“ 1 had a letter from him this morning,” he 
said. 

“You did not wish to tell me?” she returned. 

“ 1 thought,” he began, “ that perhaps—” 
and stopped. 
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“You thought that he would write to me 
too,” she said. “ He—did not.” 

He did not speak, and she went on. 

“When I returned to-night,” she said, 
“ Papa was waiting for me. He had received 
a letter too, and it told him—something he 
suspected before—something I had not sus- 
pected—something I could not know ° 

Her voice broke, and when she began again 
there was a ring of desperate appeal in it. 

“ When I was a girl,” she said, “ when you 
knew me long ago, what was there of good 
in me that you should have remembered it 
through all that you have known of me since 
then—there must have been something— 
something good or touching—something 
more than the goodness in yourself—that 
made you pitiful of me, and generous to me, 
and anxious for ‘my sake? Tell me what it 
was.” 

“Tt was,” he said, and his own voice was low 
and broken too, and his deep and sad eyes 
wore a look she had never seen before—the 
look that in the eyes of a woman would have 
spoken of welling tears, “it was — yourself.” 

“ Myself!” she cried. “ Oh, if it was my- 
self — and there were goodness and truth, and 
what was worth remembering in me, why did 
it not save me from what I have been — and 
from what I am to-day? I do not think | 
meant to live my life so badly then; I was 
only careless and happy in a girlish way. | 
had so much faith and hope, and believed so 
much in all good things—and yet my life 
has all been wrong —and I seem to believe 
no more, and everything is lost to me; and 
since the days when I looked forward there 
is a gulf that I can never, never pass again.” 

She came nearer to him, and a sob broke 
from her. 

“What am I to say to you,” she said, 
“now that I know all that you have done 
for me while I— while I— Why should you 
have cared to protect me? I was not kind to 
you—I was not careful of your feelings 

*“ No,” he answered. “ You—were not.” 

“T used to think that you despised me,” 
she went on; “once I told you so. I even 
tried to give you reason. I showed my worst 
self to you—I was unjust and bitter—I hurt 
you many a time.” 

He seemed to labor for his words, and yet 
he labored rather to control and check than 
to utter them. 

“T am going away,” he said. “When I made 
the arrangement with Richard, of which you 
know, I meant to go away. I gathered, from 
what your father said, that you mean to render 
useless my poor effort to be of use to you.” 

“I cannot—” she began, but she could go 
no farther. 
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“When I leave you—as | must,” he said, 
“Jet me at least carry away with me the mem- 
ory that you were generous to me at the last.” 

“At the last,” she repeated after him, “the 
last!” 

She uttered a strange, little, inarticulate cry. 
He saw her lift up one of her arms, look 
blindly at the bracelet on her wrist, drop it 
at her side, and then stand looking up at 
him. 

There was a moment of dead silence. 

“Janey shall take the money,” she said. 
“T cannot.” 

What the change was that he saw come 
over her white face and swaying figure he 
only felt, as he might have felt a blow in 
the dark from an unknown hand. What the 
great shock was that came upon him he 
only felt in the same way. 

She sank upon the sofa, clinging to the 
cushion with one shaking hand. Suddenly 
she broke into helpless sobbing, like a child’s, 
tears streaming down her cheeks as she lifted 
her face in appeal. 

“You have been good to me,” she said. 
“You have been kind. Be good to me— 
be kind to me—once more. You must go 
away — and I cannot take from you what you 
want to give me; but I am not so bad as I 
have seemed—or so hard! What you have 
wished me to be —I will try to be! I will live 
for my children. I will be—as good—as I 
can. I will do anything you tell me to do— 
before you leave me! I will live all my life 
afterward—as Bertha Herrick might have 
lived it! Only do not ask me to take the 
money!” 

For a few seconds all the room was still. 
When he answered her she could barely hear 
his voice. 

“T will ask of you nothing,” he said. 

He lifted her hand and bowed his head 
over it. Then he laid it back upon the 
cushion. It lay there as if it had been carved 
from stone. 

“ Good-bye,” he said. “ Good-bye.” 

He saw her lips part, but no sound came 
from them. 

So he went away. He scarcely felt the 
floor beneath his feet. He saw nothing of 
the room about him. It seemed as if there 
was an endless journey between himself and 
the door through which he was to pass. The 
extremity of his mortal agony was like drunk 
enness. 

When he was gone, she fell with a shud- 
der, and lay still with her cheek against the 
crimson cushion. 


The Professor was sitting at her bedside 
when she opened her eyes again. Her first 
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recognition was of his figure, sitting, the head 
bowed upon the hand, as she had seen it 
when she came first into the house. 

“ Papa,” she said, “ you are with me?” 

“ Yes, my dear,” he answered. 

“ And—there is no one else ?” 

“ No, my dear.” 

She put out her hand and laid it upon his 
arm. He thought, with a bitter pang, that 
she did it as she had often done it in her 
girlhood, and that, in spite of the. change in 
her, she wore a look which seemed to belong 
to those days too. 

“You will stay with me,” she said. “I 
have come back to you.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Miss Jessup was very eloquent in the 
paragraph which she devoted to the an- 
nouncement of the departure of Colonel Tre- 
dennis, “the well-known hero of the plains, 
whose fine, bronzed face and soldierly figure 
have become so familiar to us during the 
past three seasons.” She could scarcely ex- 
press the regret felt by the many friends he 
had made, on losing him, and, indeed, there 
ran throughout the flowers of speech a sug 
gestion of kindly, admiring sympathy and 
womanly good-feeling which quite went to 
the Colonel’s heart, and made him wonder at 
his own good fortune when he read the para- 
graph in question. He was far away from 
Washington when the paper reached him. 
He had become tired of life at the Capital, it 
was said, and had been glad to exchange 
with a man who found its gayeties better suited 
to him. 

“Tt is true,” he said to himself when he 
heard of this report, “that they were not 
suited to me, nor I to them.” 

How he lived through the weeks, perform- 
ing the ordinary routine of his duty, and 
bearing with him hour by hour, night and 
day, the load of grief and well-nigh intolerable 
anguish which he knew was never to be 
lighter, he did not know. The days came 
and went. It was morning, noon, or night, 
and he did not feel the hours either long or 
short. There were nights when, his work 
being done, he returned to his quarters and 
staggered to his seat, falling upon it blind 
and sick with the heavy horror of the day. 

“ This,” he would say, again and again, 
“ ¢his is unnatural. To bear such torture and 
live through it seems scarcely human.” 

Sometimes he was so wrought upon by it 
physically that he thought he should not live 
through it; but he bore so much that at last 
he gained a hopeless faith in his own endur- 
ance. He was not alone. It was as he had 
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told her it would be. From the hour that he 
looked his last upon her, it seemed that her 
face had never faded from before his aching 
eyes. He had all the past to live over again, 
all its bitter mysteries to read in a new light 
and learn to understand. 

There was time enough now for him to 
think it all over slowly, to recall to his mind 
every look and change and tone; her capri- 
ces, her coldness, the wounds she had given 
him, he bore them all again, and each time 
he came back with a pang more terrible to 
that last moment —to her last look, to her 
last, broken words. 

“ Oh, God!” he cried, “does she bear this 
too?” 

He knew nothing of her save what he 
gained at rare intervals from Miss Jessup’s 
society column, which he read deliberately 
from beginning to end as each paper reached 
him. The friends of Mrs. Amory, Miss Jes- 
sup’s first statement announced, would regret 
to learn that the health of that charming 
young wife and mother was so far from being 
what was to be desired, that it necessitated a 
temporary absence from those social circles 
of which she was so bright and graceful an 
crnament. For a while her name was miss- 
ing from the lists of those who appeared at 
the various entertainments, and then he be- 


gan occasionally to see it again, and found a 
little sad comfort in the thought that she 


must be stronger. His kind, brown face 
changed greatly in these days; it grew lean 
and haggard and hopeless, and here and there 
a gray thread showed itself in his close, sol- 
dier-cropped hair. He planned out heavy 
work for himself, and kept close in his quar- 
ters, and those of his friends who had known 
him before his stay in Washington began to 
ask each other what had so broken Philip 
Tredennis. 

The first time that Mrs. Amory appeared 
in society, after her indisposition, was at the 
house of her friend, Mrs. Sylvestre. During 
her temporary seclusion she had seen Mrs. 
Sylvestre frequently. There had been few 
days when Agnes had not spent some hours 
with her. When she had been denied to 
every one else, Agnes was admitted. 

“Tt is only fatigue, this,” Bertha had said; 
“ but other people tire me so! You never tire 
me.” 

She was not confined to her bed. She had 
changed her room, taking possession of the 
pretty pink and blue chamber, and lay upon 
the sofa through the days, sometimes look- 
ing at the fire, often with her eyes closed. 

The two conversed but little; frequently 
there was silence between them for some 
time; but Agnes knew that she was doing 
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as Bertha wished when she came and sat 
with her. 

At the end of a week, Mrs. Sylvestre came 
in one morning and found Bertha dressed 
and sitting in a chair. 

“Tam going down-stairs,” she said. 

“Do you think you are strong enough ?” 
Agnes asked. She did not look so. 

“T must begin to try to do something,” 
was the indirect reply. “One must always 
begin. I want to lie still and not speak or 
move; but I must not do that. I will go 
down-stairs, and I think I should like to see 
Laurence.” 

As she went down the staircase she moved 
very slowly, and Agnes saw that she clung to 
the balustrade for support. When she reached 
the parlor door she paused for a moment, 
then crossed the threshold a little hurriedly, 
and went to the sofa and sat down. She was 
tremulous, and tears had risen to her eyes 
from very weakness. 

“ T thought I was stronger,” she said. But 
she said nothing more until, a few moments 
later, she began to speak of Tom and Kitty, 
in whom she had been much interested. It 
had been at her suggestion that, after divers 
fruitless efforts, the struggle to obtain Tom 
a “place” had been abandoned, and finally 
there had been procured for him a position 
likely to prove permanent, in a house of busi- 
ness where principles might be of value. 
Tom’s lungs were still a trifle delicate, but he 
was rapturously happy in the small home to 
purchase which Mrs. Sylvestre had advanced 
the means, and his simple bliss was greatly 
added to by the advent of Kitty’s baby. 

So they talked of Tom and Kitty and the 
baby, and of Arbuthnot, and his friendship for 
them, and the oddities of it, and his way of 
making his efforts and kindness seem more 
than half a jest. 

“No one can be kinder than Laurence,” 
Bertha said. “ No one could be a truer friend.” 

“ T think so now,” Agnes answered, quietly. 

“ He is not so light, after all,” said Bertha. 
“ Perhaps few of us are quite as light as we 
seem.” 

“T did him injustice at first,” Agnes replied. 
“ T understand him better now.” 

“If he should go away, you would miss 
him a little,” said Bertha. “ He is a person 
one misses when he is absent.” 

“Does he”—Agnes began. “I have not 
heard him speak of going away.” 

“There is just a likelihood of it,” Bertha 
returned. “Papa has been making an effort 
for him with the Secretary of State. He might | 
be sent abroad.” 

“T have not heard him refer to the pos- 
sibility,” said Agnes. Her manner was still 
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quiet, but she had made a slight involuntary 
movement, which closed the book she held. 

“] do not think Papa has spoken to him 
for some time,” Bertha replied. “And when 
he first referred to his plan, Laurence thought 
it out of the question, and did not appear to 
regard it seriously.” 

For a few moments Mrs. Sylvestre did not 
speak. Then she said: 

“ Certainly it would be much better for 
him than to remain here.” 

“If he should go,” said Bertha, “no one 
will miss him as I shall. We used to be so 
gay together, and now ag 

She did not end her sentence, and for a 
while neither of them spoke again, and she 
lay quite still. Agnes remained to dine with 
her, and in the evening Arbuthnot came in. 

When he entered the bright, familiar room, 
he found himself glancing round it, trying to 
understand exactly what mysterious change 
had come upon it. There was no change 
in its belongings—the touches of color, the 
scattered trifles, the pictures and draperies 
wore their old-time look of having been ar- 
ranged by one deft hand; but it did not 
seem to be the room he had known so long,— 
the room he had been so fond of, and had 
counted the prettiest and most inspiring place 
he knew. 

Bertha had not left the sofa; she was talking 
to Agnes, who stood near her. She had a brill- 
iant flush on her cheeks, her eyes were bright 
when she raised them to greet him, and her 
hand, as he took it, was hot and tremulous. 

“ Naturally,” she said, “ you will begin to 
vaunt yourself. You told me I should break 
down if I did not take care of myself, and I 
have broken down —a little. I am reduced 
to lying on sofas. Don’t you know how I 
always derided women who lie on sofas? 
This is retribution ; but don’t meet it with too 
haughty and vainglorious a spirit; before Lent 
I shall be as gay as ever.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” he answered. “ But in 
the meantime allow me to congratulate you 
on the fact that the sofa is not entirely unbe- 
coming.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “Will you sit 
down now and tell me—tell me what people 
are saying ?” 

“Of—” he began. 

She smiled. 

“Of me,” she answered. “They were saying 
a great deal of me a week ago; tell me what 
they say now. You must hear in going your 
giddy rounds.” 

“You are very well treated,” he replied. 
“There is a certain great lady who is most 
uncomfortably commented upon. I can 
scarcely imagine that she enjoys it.” 
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Her smile ended in a fatigued sigh. 

“The tide turned very quickly,” she said. 
“Tt is well for me that it did. I should not 
have had much mercy if | had stood alone. 
Ah! it was a good thing for me that you were 
all so brave. You might have deserted me, 
too —it would have been very simple — and 
then — then the gates of paradise would have 
been shut against me.” 

“That figure of speech meaning—?’ 
gested Arbuthnot. 

“That I should have been invited to no 
more dinner-parties and receptions; that no- 
body would have come to my Thursday Even- 
ings; that Miss Jessup would never again 
have mentioned me in the Wabash Gazette.” 

“That would have been very bitter,” he 
answered. 

“Yes,” she returned, “it would have been 
bitter, indeed.” 

“Do you know,” he said next, “ that I have 
come to-night partly for the reason that I 
have something to tell you?” 

“ T rather suspected it,” she replied, “though 
I could scarcely explain why.” 

“Am I to hear it, too?” inquired Agnes. 

“If you are kind enough to be interested,” 
he answered. “It will seem a slight enough 
affair to the world at large, but it seems rather 
tremendous to me. I feel a trifle overpowered 
and nervous. Through the kind efforts of 
Professor Herrick I have been honored with 
the offer of a place abroad.” 

Bertha held out her hand. 

“ Minister to the Court of St. James!” she 
said. “How they will congratulate them- 
selves in London!” 

“They would,” he replied, “if an ill- 
adjusted and singularly unappreciative gov- 
ernment had not particularized a modest 
corner of Germany as standing in greater 
need of my special abilities.” But he took 
her offered hand. 

When he glanced at Mrs. Sylvestre — 
truth to say he had taken some precautions 
against seeing her at all as he made his 
announcement—he found her bestowing 
upon him one of the calmest of her soft, 
reflective looks. 

“T used to like some of those quiet places 
in Germany,” she said, “ but you will find it 
a change from Washington.” 

“T think,” he answered, “ that I should like 
a change from Washington,” and as soon as 
he had spoken he detected the touch of acrid 
feeling in his words. 

“TI should fancy myself,” she said, her soft 
look entirely undisturbed, “that it might be 
agreeable after one had been here some 
time.” 

He had always admired beyond expression 


’ 


sug- 
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that touch of half forgetful. pensive calmness 
in her voice and eyes, but he did nox enjoy 
it just now. 

“ It is a matter of temperament, I suppose,” 
was his thought, “ but, after all, we have been 
friends.” 

Neither could it be said that he enjoyed 
the pretty and picturesque stories of German 
life she told afterward. They were told so 
well that they brought very near the life he 
might expect to lead, and he was not exactly 
in the mood to care to stand face to face with 
it. But he controlled himself sufficiently to 
make an excellent audience, and never had 
been outwardly in better spirits than he was 
after the stories were told. He was cool and 
vivacious ; he told a story or two himself; he 
was in good voice when he went to the piano 
and sang. They were all laughing, when 
Agnes left the room to put on her wraps to 
return home. 

When she was gone the laugh died down 
with odd suddenness. 

“ Larry,” said Bertha, “ do you really want 
to go?” 

“No,” he answered, turning sharply, “I 
don’t want to go. I loathe and abhor the 
thought of it.” 

“You want,” she said, “to stay here?” 


“Yes, I do,” was his reply, “and that de- 
cides me.” 

“To go?” she asked, watching his pale, 
disturbed face. 

“Yes, to go! There is nothing to stay 


here for. I need the change. I have been 
here long enough — too long!” 

“Yes,” she returned, “I think you have 
been here too long. You had better go 
away—if you think there is nothing to stay 
for.” 

“When a man has nothing to offer —” 
he broke off and flushed up hotly. “If I had 
a shadow of a right to a reason for staying,” 
he exclaimed, “do you suppose I should not 
hold on to it, and fight for it, and demand 
what belonged to me? There might be a 
struggle—there would be; but no other man 
should have one jot or tittle that persistence 
and effort might win in time forme! A man 
who gives up is a fool! I have nothing to 
give up. I haven’t even the right to surren- 
der! I hadn’t the right to enter the field 
and take my wounds like a man! It is pleas- 
ant to reflect that it is my own—fault. I 
tried with my life; now I want it, and I 
can’t get it back.” 

“ Ah!” she said, “ that is an old story!” 

And then Agnes returned, and he took her 
home. 

On their way there they talked principally 
of Tom and Kitty. 


“ They will miss you greatly,” Agnes said, 

“ They will be very kind to do it,” was his 
reply. 

“ We shall all miss you,” she added. 

“That will be kinder still,” he answered. 
“ Might I be permitted to quote the ancient 
anecdote of the colored warrior, who, on run- 
ning away in battle, was reproached and told 
that a single life counted as nothing on such 
great occasions, and that if he had fallen he 
would not have been missed,—his reply to 
this heroic statement of the case being, that 
he should have been likely to miss himself. 
I shall miss myself, and already a gentle 
melancholy begins to steal over me. I am 
not the gleesome creature I was before good 
luck befell me.” 

But despite this lightness of tone their 
walk was not a very cheerful one; indeed, 
after this speech they were rather quiet, and 
they parted with few words at the door, 
Arbuthnot declining to go into the house. 

When Agnes entered alone, Mrs. Merriam 
looked up from her novel in some surprise. 

“T thought I heard Mr. Arbuthnot,” she 
said. 

“ He left me at the door,” Mrs. Sylvestre 
answered. 

“ What!” said Mrs. Merriam, “ without 
coming to say good-night to me! I wanted 
to tell him what a dissipated evening I have 
been spending with my new book.” 

“ He hae been telling us good news,” said 
Agnes, standing before the fire and loosening 
her furs. “He has been offered a consul- 
ship.” 

Mrs. Merriam closed her book and _ laid it 
on the table. 

“ Will he accept it ?” she asked. 

“ He could scarcely refuse it,” Agnes re- 
plied. “It is a decided advance; he likes 
the life abroad, and it might even lead to 
something better in the future—at least one 
rather fancies such things are an opening.” 

“Tt is true,” reflected Mrs. Merriam, “ that 
he seems to have no particular ties to hold 
him in one place rather than another.” 

“None,” said Agnes. “I don’t know 
whether that is his fortune or his misfortune.” 

“His misfortune!” said Mrs. Merriam. 
“ He is of the nature to know how to value 
them. Perhaps, after all, he may form them 
if he goes abroad. It is not too late.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Agnes. “That would 
be another reason why it would be better for 
him to go.” 

“ Still,” remarked Mrs. Merriam, “for my 
own part I don’t call it good news that he is 
going.” 

“TI meant,” said Agnes, “ good news for 
him.” 
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“Tt is bad news for us,” Mrs. Merriam 
replied. “He will leave a gap. I have 
grown inconveniently fond of him myself.” 

But Agnes made no response, and soon 
afterward went to her room in silence. She 
was rather silent the next day when she made 
her visit to Bertha. Mrs. Merriam observed 
that she was rather silent at home ; but, hav- 
ing seen her retire within herself before, she 
was too just to assign a definite reason for 
her quiet mood. Still she watched her with 
great interest, which had a fashion of deep- 
ening when Laurence Arbuthnot appeared 
upon the scene. But there was no change in 
her manner toward Arbuthnot. She was glad 
to see him; she was interested in his plans. 
Her gentle pleasure in his society seemed 
neither greater nor less than usual; her gen- 
tle regret at his approaching absence from 
their circle said absolutely nothing. In the 
gayeties of the closing season they saw even 
more of each other than usual. 

“Tt will be generous o° you to allow me a 
few additional privileges,” Arbuthnot said; “an 
extra dance or so, for instance, on occasion ; 
a few more calls than I am entitled to. Will 
you kindly, if you please, regard me in the 
light of a condemned criminal, and be lenient 
with me in my last moments ?” 

She did not refuse to be lenient with him. 
Much as he had been in the habit of enjoying 
the evenings spent in her parlor, he had never 
spent evenings such as fell to him in these 
last days. Somehow it happened that he 
found her alone more frequently. Mrs. Mer- 
riam had letters to write, or was otherwise 
occupied; so it chanced that he saw her as it 
had not been his fortune-to see her very often. 

But it was decided that he was to spend no 
more winters in Washington, for some time at 
least; and though he spent his evenings thus 
agreeably, he was making daily preparation 
for his departure, and it cannot be said that 
he enjoyed the task. There had been a time, 
it is true, when he would have greeted with 
pleasure the prospect of the change before 
him, but that time was past. 

“T am having my bad quarter of an hour,” 
he said, “ and it serves me right.” 

But as the days slipped by he found it even a 
worse quarter of an hour than he had fancied 
it would be. It cost him an effort to bear him- 
self as it was only discretion that he should. 
His one resource lay in allowing himself no 
leisure. When he was not otherwise occupied, 
he spent his time with his friends. He was 
oftenest with the Professor and Bertha. He 
had some quiet hours in the Professor’s study, 
and in the parlor, where Bertha sat or lay 
upon the sofa before the fire. She did not 
allow herself to lie upon the sofa often, and 
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refused to be regarded as an invalid; but 
Arbuthnot never found himself alone with her 
without an overpowering realization of the 
change which had taken place in her. But she 
rarely spoke of herself. 

“There is nothing more,” she said, once, “to 
say about me.” 

She was willing enough to speak of him- 
self, however, and of his future, and her gentle 
interest often moved him deeply. 

“We have been such good friends,” she 
would say,—“ such good friends. It is not 
often that a man is as true a friend to a 
woman as you have been to me. I wish—oh, 
I wish you might be happy!” 

“It is too late,” he would reply, “but I 
shall not waste time in complaining. I will 
even try not to waste it in regretting.” 

But he knew that he did waste it so, and 
that each passing day left a sharper pang 
behind it, and marked a greater struggle. 

“There is a great deal of trouble in this 
world,” the Professor said to him, simply, after 
watching him a few minutes one day. “I 
should like to know what you are carrying 
with you to Germany.” 

“T am carrying nothing,” Arbuthnot an- 
swered, “ That is my share.” 

They were smoking their cigars together, 
and through the blue haze floating about him 
the Professor looked out with a sad face. 

“Do you—” he said, “do you leave any- 
thing behind you ?” 

“ Everything,” said Arbuthnot. The Pro- 
fessor made a disturbed movement. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “this was a mistake. 
Perhaps it would be better if you remained. 
It is not yet too late—” 

“ Yes, it is,” Arbuthnot interposed, with a 
faint laugh. “And nothing would induce me 
to remain.” 

It was on the occasion of a reception given 
by Mrs. Sylvestre that he was to make his 
last appearance in the social world before his 
departure. He had laid his plans in such a 
manner that, having made his adieus at the 
end of the evening, half an hour after retiring 
from the parlors he would be speeding away 
from Washington on his way to New York. 

“Tt will be a good exit,” he said. “ And 
the eye of the unfeeling world being upon 
me, I shall be obliged to conceal my emo- 
tions, and you will be spared the spectacle of 
my anguish.” 

There were no particular traces of anguish 
upon his countenance when he presented him- 
self, the evening in question having arrived. 
He appeared, in fact, to be in reasonably good 
spirits. Nothing could have been more per- 
fect than the evening was from first to last; 
the picturesque and charming home was at 
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its best ; Mrs. Sylvestre the most lovely central 
figure in its picturesqueness; Mrs. Merriam 
even more gracious and amusing than usual. 
The gay world was represented by its gayest 
and brightest; the majority of those who had 
appeared on the night of the ball appeared 
again. Rather late in the evening, Blundel 
came in fresh from an exciting debate in the 
Senate, and somewhat flushed and elated by 
it. He made his way almost immediately to 
Bertha. Those who stood about her made 
room for him as he came. She was not sit- 
ting alone to-night; there seemed no likeli- 
hood of her being called upon to sit alone 
again. She had not only regained her old 
place, but something more. The Professor 
had accompanied her, and at no time was far 
away from her. He hovered gently about in 
her neighborhood, and rarely lost sight of her. 
He had never left her for any great length 
of time since the night Tredeunis had gone 
away. He had asked her no questions, but 
they had grown very near to each other, and 
any mystery he might feel that he confronted 
only made him more tender of her. 

When Senator Blundel found himself stand- 
ing befcre her he gave her a sharp glance of 
scrutiny. 

“Well,” he said. “ You are rested and bet- 
ter, and all the rest of it. Your pink gown 
is very nice, and it gives you a color and 
brightens you up.” 

“TI chose the shade carefully,” she an- 
swered, smiling. “If it had been deeper it 
might have taken some color away from me. 
I am glad you like it.” 

“ But you are well?” he said, a little per- 
sistently. He was not so sure of her after all. 
He was shrewd enough to wish she had not 
found it necessary to choose her shade with 
such discretion. 

She smiled up at him again. 

“Yes, I am well,” she said. “And I am 
very glad to see you again.” 

But for several seconds he did not answer 
her; standing, he looked at her in silence as 
she remembered his doing in the days when 
she had felt as if he was asking himself and 
her a question. But she knew it was not the 
same question he was asking himself now, 
but another one, and after he had asked it he 
did not seem to discover the answer to it, 
and looked baffled and uncertain, and even 
disturbed and anxious. And yet her pretty 
smile did not change in the least at any 
moment while he regarded her. It only de- 
serted her entirely once during the evening. 
This was when she said her last words to 
Arbuthnot. He had spent the previous even- 
ing with her in her own parlor. Now, before 
she went away — which she did rather early 
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—they had a few minutes together in the 
deserted music-room, where he took her while 
supper was in progress. 

Neither of them had any smiles when they 
went in together and took their seats in a far 
corner. 

Bertha caught no reflected color from her 
carefully chosen pink. Suddenly she looked 
cold and worn. 

“ Laurence! ” she said, “ in a few hours—” 
and stopped. 

He ended for her. 

“In a few hours I shall be on my way to 
New York.” 

She looked down at her flowers and then 
up at him. 

“Oh!” she said, “a great deal will go with 
you. There is no one now who could take 
from me what you will. But that is not what 
I wanted to say to you. Will you let me say 
to you what I have been thinking of for 
several days, and wanting to say ?” 

“You may say anything,” he answered. 

“ Perhaps,” she went on, hurriedly, “ it will 
not make any difference when it is said; | 
don’t know;” she put out her hand and 
touched his arm with it; her eyes looked 
large and bright in their earnest appeal. 

“ Don’t be angry with me, Larry,” she said; 
“we have been such good friends and the 
best, des¢ friends. I am going home soon. | 
shall not stay until the evening is over. You 
must, I think— until every one is gone away. 
You might—vyvou might have a few last 
words to say to Agnes.” 

“There is nothing,” he replied, “that I 
could say to her.” 

* There might be,” she said, tremulously, 
“there might be—a few last words Agnes 
might wish to say to you.” 

He put his head down upon his hand and 
answered in a low tone: 

“Tt is impossible that there should be.” 

“ Larry,” she said, “only you can find out 
whether that is true or not, and—don’t go 
away before you are quite sure. Oh! do 
you remember what I told you once ?—there 
is only one thing in all the world when all 
the rest are tried and done with. So many 
miss it, and then everything is wrong. Don't 
be too proud, Larry—don’t reason too much. 
If people are true to each other, and content, 
what does the rest matter? I want to know 
that some one is happy like that. I wish it 
might be you. If I have said too much, for- 
give me; but you may be angry with me. 
I will let you—if you will not run the risk 
of throwing anything away.” 

There was a silence. 

“ Promise me,” she said, “ promise me.” 

“ T cannot promise you,” he answered. 
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He left his seat. 

“J will tell you,” he said. “I am driven 
to-night——driven! I never thought it could 
be so, but it is—even though I fancied I had 
taught myself better. I am bearing a good 
deal. I don’t know how far I may trust 
myself. I have not an idea about it. It is 
scarcely safe for me to go near her. I have 
not been near her often to-night. I am 
driven. 1 don’t know that I shall get out 
of the house safely. I don’t know how far I 
can go, if I do get out of it, without coming 
back and making some kind of an outcry to 
her. One can’t bear everything indefinitely. 
It seems to me now that the only decent 
end to this would be for me to go as quickly 
as possible, and not look back; but there 
never was a more impotent creature than I 
know I am to-night. The sight of her is too 
much for me. ‘She looks like a tall, white 
flower. She is a little pale to-night—and the 
look in her eyes—I wish she were pale for 
sorrow—for me. I wish she were suffering ; 
but she is not.” 

“She could not tell you if she were,” said 
Bertha. 

“ That is very true,” he answered. 

“Don’t go away,” she said, “until you 
have said good-bye to her alone.” 

“Don’t you see,” he replied, desperately, 
“that I am in the condition to be unable to 
go until I am actually forced ? Oh!” he added 
bitterly, “ rest assured I shall hang about long 
enough.” But when he returned to the supper- 
room, and gave his attention to his usual du- 
ties, he was entirely himself again, so far as 
his outward bearing went. He bore about 
ices and salads, and endeared himself beyond 
measure to dowagers with appetites, who lay 
in wait. He received their expressions of grief 
at his approaching departure with decorum 
not too grave and sufficiently grateful. He 
made himself as useful and agreeable as usual. 

“He is always ready and amiable, that 
Mr. Arbuthnot,” remarked a well-seasoned, 
elderly matron, who recognized useful mate- 
rial when she saw it. 

And Agnes, who had chanced to see him 
just as his civilities won him this encomium, 
reflected upon him for a moment with a soft 
gaze, and then turned away with a secret 
thought her face“did not betray. 

At last the rooms began to thin out. One 
party after another took its departure, disap- 
pearing up the stairs and reappearing after- 
ward, descending and passing through the 
hall to the carriages, which rolled up, one 
after another, as they were called. Agnes 
stood near the door-way with Mrs. Mernam, 
speaking the last words to her guests as they 
left her. She was still a little pale, but the 
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fatigues of the evening might easily have left 
her more so. Arbuthnot found himself linger- 
ing, with an agonizing sense of disgust at his 
folly. Several times he thought he would go 
with the rest, and then discovered that the 
step would cost him a struggle to which he 
was not equal. Agnes did not look at him; 
Mrs. Merriam did. 

“You must not leave us just yet,” she said. 
“We want your last moments. It would be 
absurd to bid you good-night as if we were 
to see you to-morrow. Talk to me until 
Agnes has done with these people.” 

He could have embraced her. He was 
perfectly aware that, mentally, he had lost all 
his dignity, but he could do nothing more 
than recognize the fact with unsparing clear- 
ness, and gird at himself for his weakness. 

“If I were a boy of sixteen,” he said, in- 
wardly, “I should comport myself in some- 
thing the same manner. I could grovel at 
this kind old creature’s feet because she has 
taken a little notice of me.” 

But at length the last guest had departed, 
the last carriage had been called and had 
rolled away. Agnes turned from the door-way 
and walked slowly to the fire-place. 

“ How empty the rooms look,” she said. 

“ You should have a glass of wine,” Mrs. 
Merriam suggested. “ You are certainly more 
tired than you should be. You are not as 
strong as I was at your age.” 

Arbuthnot went for the glass of wine into 
the adjoining room. He was glad to absent 
himself for a moment. 

“In ten minutes I shall be out of the 
house,” he said ; “ perhaps in five.” 

When he returned to the parlor Mrs. Mer- 
riam had disappeared. Agnes stood upon the 
hearth, looking down. She lifted her eyes 
with a gentle smile. 

“Aunt Mildred is going to ask you to exe- 
cute a little commission for her,” she said. 
“She will be down soon, I think.” 

For the moment he was sufficiently aban- 
doned and ungrateful to have lost all interest 
in Mrs. Merriam. It seemed incredible that 
he had only ten minutes before him and yet 
could retain composure enough to reply with 
perfect steadiness. 

“Perhaps,” he thought, desperately, “ I am 
not going to do it so villainously after all.” 

He kept his eyes fixed very steadily upon 
her. The soft calm of her manner seemed to 
give him a sort of strength. Nothing could 
have been sweeter or more unmoved than 
her voice. 

“ ] was a little afraid you would go away 
early,” she said, “ and that we could not bid 
you good-bye quietly.” 

“ Don’t bid me good-bye too quietly,” he 
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answered. “ You will excuse my emotion, I 
am sure?” 

“ You have been in Washington,” she said, 
“long enough to feel sorry to leave it.” 

He glanced at the clock. 

“T have spent ten years here,” he said; 
“one grows fond of a place, naturally.” 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

Then she added : 

“ Your steamer sails —” 

“ On Wednesday,” was his answer. 

It was true that he was driven. He was so 
hard driven at this moment that he glanced 
furtively at the mirror, half fearing to find his 
face ashen. 

“ My train leaves in an hour,” he said ; “I 
will bid you . 

He held out his hand without ending his 
sentence. She gave him her slender, cold 
fingers passively. 

“ Good-bye!” she said. 

Mrs. Merriam was not mentioned. She was 
forgotten. Arbuthnot had not thought once 
of the possibility of her return. 

He dropped Agnes’s hand, and simply 
turned round and went out of the room. 

His ten minutes were over ; it was all over. 
This was his thought as he went up the stair- 
case. He went into the deserted upper room 
where he had left his overcoat. It was quite 
empty, the servant in charge having congrat- 
ulated himself that his duties for the night 
were over, and joined his fellows down-stairs. 
One overcoat, he had probably fancied, might 
take care of itself, especially an overcoat suf- 
ficiently familiar with the establishment to 
outstay all the rest. The garment in question 
hung over the back of a chair. Arbuthnot 
took it up and put it on with unnecessary 
haste ; then he took his hat ; then he stopped. 
He sank into the chair and dropped his brow 
upon his hand; he was actually breathless. 
He passed through a desperate moment as 
he sat there; when it was over he rose, 
deliberately freed himself from his coat again, 
and went down-stairs. When he reéntered 
the parlor, Agnes rose hurriedly from the 
sofa, leaving her handkerchief on the side- 
cushion, on which there was a little indented 
spot. She made a rapid step toward him, 
her head held erect, her eyes at once tell- 
ing their own story, and commanding him 
to disbelieve it; her face so inexpressibly 
sweet in its sadness that his heart leapt in 
his side. 

“You have left something ?” she said. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ I left — you.” 

She sat down upon the sofa without a 
word, He saw the large tears well up into 
her eyes, and they helped him to go on as 
nothing else would have done. 


“T couldn’t go away,” he said. “There 
was no use trying. I could not leave you 
in that cold way, as if our parting were 
only an ordinary, conventional one. There 
is nothing conventional about my side of 
it. I am helpless with misery. I have lost 
my last shred of self-respect. I had to come 
back and ask you to be a little kinder to 
me. I don’t think you know how cold 
you were. It was like death to drop your 
hand and turn away like that. Such a thing 
must be unendurable to a man who loves a 
woman.” 

He came nearer. 

“ Beggars should be humble,” he said. 
“Tam humble enough. I only ask you to 
say good-bye a little more kindly.” 

Her eyes were full and more beautiful than 
ever. She put out her hand and touched the 
sofa at her side. 

“ Will you sit here?” she said. 

“ What!” he cried, “ I?” 

“Yes,” she answered, scarcely above her 
breath, “no one else.” He took the place, 
and her slender hand. 

“T have no right to this,” he said. “ No 
one knows that so well as I. I am doing a 
terrible, daring thing.” 

“Tt is a daring thing for us both,” she 
said. “I have always been afraid — but it 
cost me too much when you went out of the 
door.” 

“Did it?” he said, and folded her hand 
close against his breast. “Oh! ” he whispered, 
“ T will be very tender to you.” 

She lifted her soft eyes. 

“T think,” she said, “ that is what I need.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE next six months Laurence Arbuthnot 
spent in his quiet corner of Germany, devot- 
ing all his leisure moments to the study of 
certain legal terms to which he had given 
some attention at a previous time when, partly 
as a whim,*partly as the result of a spasm of 
prudence, he had woven himself a strand of 
thread to cling to in the vague future by tak- 
ing a course of law. His plan now was to 
strengthen this thread until it might be de- 
pended upon, and he spared no determined 
and persistent effort which might assist him 
to the attainment of this object. 

“T find myself an astonishingly resolute 
person,” he wrote to Agnes. “I am also in- 
dustrious. Resolution and industry never 
before struck me as being qualities I might 
lay claim to with any degree of justice. Dr. 
Watts himself, with his entirely objectionable 
bee, could not ‘improve each shining hour’ 
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with more vigor than I do, but—I have an 
object, and the hours are shining. Once there 
seemed no reason for them. It is not so now. 
I will confess that I used to hate these things. 
Do you repose sufficient confidence in me 
yet to believe me when I tell you that I act- 
ually feel a dawning interest in Blackstone, 
and do not shudder at the thought of the 
lectures I shall attend in Paris. Perhaps I do 
not reflect upon them with due deliberation 
and coolness—I cannot help remembering 
that you will be with me.” 

When he resigned his position and went to 
Paris she was with him. He had made a 
brief visit to Washington and taken her away, 
leaving Mrs. Merriam to adorn the house in 
Lafayette Square, and keep its hearth warm 
until such time as they should return. 

It was when they were in Paris that they 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Richard 
Amory, who was very well known and exceed- 
ingly popular in the American colony. He 
was in the most delightfully buoyant spirits ; 
he had been very fortunate ; a certain invest- 
ment of his had just turned out very well, 
and brought him large returns. He was quite 
willing to talk about it and himself, and was 
enraptured at seeing his friends. The news 
of their marriage delighted him; he was en- 
chanting in his warm interest in their happi- 
ness. He seemed, however, to have only 
pleasantly vague views on the subject of the 
time of his probable return to America. 

“There is no actual necessity for it,” he 
said, “and I find the life here delightful. 
Bertha and the children will probably join 
me in the spring, and we may ramble about 
for a year or so.” And he evidently felt he 
had no reason to doubt the truth of this lat- 
ter statement. Bertha had been present at 
her friend’s marriage. She had been with her 
almost constantly during the last days pre- 
ceding it. She found great pleasure in Ag- 
nes’s happiness. There had been no change 
in her own mode of life. Janey and Jack 
went out with her often, and when.she was at 
home spent the greater part of the*time with 
her. She helped them with their lessons, 
played with them, and made a hundred plans 
forthem. ‘They found her more entertaining 
than ever. Others found her no less enter- 
taining. The old bright circle closed about 
her as before, and was even added to. Mr. 
Amory had been galled abroad by business, 
and might return at any moment. The Pro- 
fessor was rarely absent from his daughter’s 
parlors when she had her guests about her. 
The people who had been interested in the 
Westoria scheme disappeared or became in- 
terested in something else. Senator Plane- 
field had made one call after Richard’s de- 
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parture, and then had called no more. Ber- 
tha had seen him alone for a short time, and 
before he took his leave, looking a trifle more 
florid than usual, he had thrown into the 
grate a bouquet of hot-house roses. 

“Damn all this!” he cried, savagely. 
“ What a failure it has been!” 

“Yes,” said Bertha; “it has been a great 
failure.” ; 

Senator Blundel did not disappear. He 
began to like the house again, and to miss 
his occasional evening there, if anything de- 
prived him of it. He used to come and talk 
politics with the Professor, and hear Bertha sing 
his favorite ballads of sentiment. During the 
excitement preceding the presidential election 
the Professor found him absorbingly interest- 
ing. The contest was a close and heated one, 
and the usual national disasters were prophe- 
sied as the inevitable results of the final elec- 
tion of either candidate. Bertha read her way 
industriously through the campaign, and joined 
in their arguments with a spirit which gave 
Blundel keen delight. She read a great deal 
to her father, and made herself his compan- 
ion, finally finding that she was able to help 
him with his work. 

“T find great comfort in you, my child,” he 
said gently to her once, when she had been 
reading. 

“Do you, dearest?” she answered, and 
she went to him and, standing near him, 
touched his gray hair with her cheek. “ I find 
great comfort in you,” she said, in a low 
voice. “We seem to belong to each other 
as if—a little as if we had been left together 
on a desert island.” 

When she went away for the summer with 
her children, the Professor went with her. 
He had never wondered at and pondered 
over her as he did in these days. Her incom- 
ings and outgoings were as they had always 
been. She shared the summer gayeties and 
went her way with her world, but it was but 
a short time before the kind old eyes looking 
on detected in her the lack of all that had 
made her what she had been in the past. 
They returned to Washington the day after 
the election of the new President. Their first 
evening at home was spent in reading the 
newspapers and discussing the termination of 
the campaign. 

When Bertha rose to go to her room she 
stood a moment looking at the fire, and there 
was something in her face which attracted 
the Professor’s attention. 

“ My dear,” he said, “tell me what you 
are thinking of.” 

She lifted her eyes and made an effort to 
smile, but the smile died out and left her face 
blank and cold. 
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“I am thinking of the last inaugural ball,” 
she said, “ and of Larry -— and Richard —and 
of how I danced and laughed — and laughed 
—and that I shall never laugh so again.” 

“ Bertha,” he said, “my child!” 

“No,” she said, “never, never,—and I 
did not mean to speak of it — only just for a 
a moment it all came back,” and she went 
quickly away without finishing. 


AFTER the election there came the usual 
temporary lull and the country settled itself 
down to the peaceful avocation of reading 
stories of the new President’s childhood, and 
accounts of his daily receptions of inter- 
ested friends and advisers. The only reports 
of excitement came from the Indian coun- 
try, where little disturbances were occurring 
which caused anxiety among agents and fron- 
tiersmen. Certain tribes were dissatisfied with 
the arrangements made for them by the Gov- 
ernment, quarrels had taken place, and it 
had become necessary to keep a strict watch 
upon the movements of the turbulent tribes. 
This state of affairs continued throughout the 
winter; the threatened outbreak was an 
inestimable boon to the newspapers, but, 
in spite of the continued threatenings, the 
winter was tided over without any actual 
catastrophes. 

“ But we shall have it,” Colonel Tredennis 
said to his fellow officers ; “ I think we cannot 
escape it.” 

He had been anxious for some time, and 


his anxiety increased as the weeks went by. 
It was two days before the inaugural cere- 


monies that the blow fell. The Colonel had 
gone to his quarters rather early. A batch of 
newspapers had come in with the eastern mail, 
and he intended to spend his evening in read- 
ing them. Among these there were Washing- 
ton papers, which contained descriptions of the 
preparations made forthe ceremonies, —of the 
triumphalarches and processions, of the stands 
erected on the avenue, of the seats before the 
public buildings, of the arrangements for the 
ball. He remembered the belated flags and 
pennants of four years before, the strollers 
in the streets, his own feelings as he had 
driven past the decorations, and at last his 
words : 

“T came in with the Administration; I 
wonder if I shall go out with it, and what will 
have happened between now and then.” 

He laid his paper down with a heavy sigh, 
even though he had caught a glimpse of Miss 
Jessup’s letter on the first sheet. He could 
not read any more ; he had had enough. The 
bitter loneliness of the moment overpowered 
him, and he bowed his face upon his arms, 
leaning upon the pile of papers and letters on 
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the table. He had made, even mentally, no 
complaint in the last month. His hair had 
grown grizzled and his youth had left him; 
only happiness could have brought it back, 
and happiness was not for him. Every hour 
of his life was filled with yearning sadness 
for the suffering another than himself might 
be bearing ; sometimes it became intolerable 
anguish ; it was so to-night. 

‘“‘I have no part to play,” he thought; 
“every one is used to my grim face, but she 
— poor child! — poor child! — they will not let 
her rest. She has worn her smile too well.” 

Once, during the first winter of his stay in 
Washington, he had found among a number 
of others a little picture of herself, and had 
asked her for it. It was a poor little thing, 
evidently lightly valued, but he had often 
recalled her look and words as she gave it to 
him. 

** Nobody ever wanted it before,” she had 
said. “ They say it is too sad to be like me. | 
do not mind that so much, I think. I had 
rather a fancy for it. Yes, you may have it, 
if you wish. I have been gay so long —let 
me be sad for a little while, if it is only in a 
picture.” 

He had carried it with him ever since. He 
had no other relic of her. He took it from 
his breast-pocket now, and looked at it with 
aching eyes. 

“So long!” he said. “So long!” And 
then again, “ Poor child! poor child!” 

The next instant he sprang to his feet. 
There was a sound of hurried feet, a loud 
knocking at his door, which was thrown open 
violently. One of his fellow officers stood 
before him, pale with excitement. 

“ Tredennis,” he said, “the Indians have 
attacked the next settlement. The devils have 
gone mad. You are wanted —— ” 

Tredennis did not speak. He gave one 
glance round the room, with its blazing fire 
and lonely, soldierly look;.then he put the 
little picture into his pocket and went out 
into the njght. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


In all her honest, hard-worked little life, 
Miss Jessup had never done more honest, 
hard work than she was called upon to do on 
the day of the inauguratiog She had wnitten 
into the small hours the night before; she 
had described bunting and arches, evergreens 
and grand stands, the visiting regiments, club 
uniforms, bands, banners, torch-lights and 
speeches, and on the eventful day she was 
up with the dawn, arranging in the most 
practicable manner her plans for the day. 
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With letters containing a full and dramatic 
description of the ceremonies to be written to 
four Western papers, and with extra work 
upon the Washington weekly and daily, there 
was no time to be lost. Miss Jessup lost none. 
Each hour of the day was portioned off— 
each minute, almost. Now she was to take a 
glance at the procession from the steps of the 
Treasury ; now she was to spend a few mo- 
ments in a balcony overlooking another 
point; she was to see the oath administered, 
hear the President’s address and form an 
estimate of his appreciation of the solemnity 
of the moment; she was to take his temper- 
ature during the afternoon, and be ready to 
greet him at the ball, and describe dresses, 
uniforms, decorations, flags, and evergreens 
again. Even as she took her hasty breakfast 
she was jotting down appropriate items, and 
had already begun an article, opening with 
the sentence, “ Rarely has Washington wit- 
nessed a more brilliant spectacle,” etc. 

It could scarcely be said that she missed 
anything when she went her rounds later. 
No familiar face escaped her ; she recognized 
people at windows, in carriages, on platforms. 
Among others she caught a glimpse of Mrs. 
Amory, who drove by on her way to the 
Capitol with her father and Jack and Janey. 

“She looks a little tired about the eyes,” 
thought Miss Jessup. “She has looked a 
little that way all the season, though she 
keeps going steadily enough. They work as 
hard as the rest of us in their way, these 
society women. She will be at the ball to- 
night, I dare say.” 

Bertha herself had wondered if she would 
find herself there. Even as she drove past 
Miss Jessup, she was thinking«hat it seemed 
almost impossible; but she had thought 
things impossible often during the winter 
which had gone by, and had found them 
come to pass and leave her almost as before. 
Gradually, however, people had begun to 
miss something in her. There was no deny- 
ing, they said, that she had lost some of her 
vivacity and spirit; some tone had gone from 
her voice; something of color from her man- 
ner. Perhaps she would get over it. Amory 
had not behaved well in the Westoria land 
affair, and she naturally felt his absence and 
the shadow under which he rested. 

“Very gradually,” she said to the Pro- 
fessor once, “I think I am retiring from the 
world. I never was really very clever or 
pretty. I don’t hide it so well as I used to, 
and people are finding me out. Often I am 
a little dull, and it is not likely they will for- 
give me that.” 

But she was not dull at home, or the Pro- 
fessor never thought so. She was not dull 
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now, as she pointed out objects of interest to 
Jack and Janey. 

“T wish Uncle Philip were here!” cried 
Jack. “He would have his sword on and be 
in uniform, and he would look taller than all 
the rest—taller than the President.” 

The day was very brilliant to the children ; 
they were as indefatigable as Miss Jessup, 
and missed as little as if they had been m 
search of items. The blare of brazen instru- 
ments, the tramp of soldiers, the rattle of 
arms, the rushing crowds, the noise and color 
and excitement, filled them with rapture. 
When they finally reached home they were 
worn out with their delights. Bertha was 
not less fatigued; but, after the nursery was 
quiet and the children were asleep, she came 
down to dine with the Professor. 

“ And we will go to the ball for an hour,” 
she said. “ We cannot submit to having it 
described to us for the next two weeks by 
people who were there.” 

The truth was, that she could not sit at 
home and listen to the carriages rolling by, 
and watch the dragging hours with such 
memories as must fill them. 

So at half-past ten she stood in her room 
putting the last touches to her toilet, and 
shortly afterward she was driving with the 
Professor toward the scene of the night's 
gayeties. She had seen the same scene on 
each like occasion since her eighteenth year. 
There was nothing new about it to-night; 
there was some change in dances and music, 
but the same types of people crowded against 
each other, looking on at the dancing, point- 
ing out the President, asking the old ques- 
tions, and making the old comments; young 
people whirled together in the center of the 
ball-room, and older ones watched them, 
with some slight wonder at the interest they 
evinced in the exercise. Bertha danced only 
a few quadrilles. As she went through them 
she felt again what she had felt on each such 
occasion since the night of the ball of the last 
year—the music seemed too loud, the peo- 
ple too vivacious, the gayety about her too tu- 
multuous; though, judged by ordinary stand- 
ards, there could have been no complaint 
made against it. 

But, notwithstanding this feeling, she lin- 
gered longer than she had intended, trying 
to hide from herself her dread of returning 
home. No one but herself knew —even the 
Professor did not suspect, how empty the 
house seemed to her, and how its loneliness 
grew and grew until sometimes it overpow- 
ered her and became a sort of deadly pres- 
ence. Richard’s empty rooms were a terror 
to her; she never passed their closed doors 
without a shock. 
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At half-past twelve, however, she decided 
to go home. She had just ended a dance 
with a young attaché of one of the legations ; 
he was a bniliantly hued and graceful young 
butterfly, and danced and talked well. There 
had been a time when she had liked to hear 
his sharp, slightly satirical nonsense, and had 
enjoyed a dance with him. She had listened 
to-mght, and had used her pretty smile at 
opportune moments ; but she was glad to sit 
down again. 

“ Now,” she said to him, “will you be so 
good as to find my father for me, and tell him 
I will go home ?” 

“T will if I must,” he answered. “ But 
otherwise . 

“You will if you are amiable,” she said. 
“T blush to own that I am tired. I have 
assisted in the inaugural ceremonies without 
flinching from their first step until their last, 
and I begin to feel that His Excellency is 
safe and I may retire.” 

He found her a quiet corner and went to 
do her bidding. She was partly shielded by 
some tall plants, and was glad of the re- 
treat they afforded her. She sat and let her 
eyes rest upon the moving crowd promenad- 
ing the room between the dances; the music 
had ceased, and she could catch snatches of 
conversation as people passed her. Among 
the rest were a pretty, sparkling-eyed girl 
and a young army officer who attracted her. 
She watched them on their way round the 
circle twice, and they were just nearing her 
for the second time when her attention was 
drawn from them by the sound of voices near 
her. 

“Indian outbreak,” she heard. “ Treden- 
nis! News just came in.” 

She rose from her seat. The speakers were 
on the other side of the plants. One of them 
was little Miss Jessup, the other a stranger, 
and Miss Jessup was pale with agitation and 
professional interest, and her note-book trem- 
bled in her little bird-like hand. 

“Colonel Tredennis!” she said. “Oh! I 
knew him. I liked him—every one did— 
every one! What are the particulars? Are 
they really authenticated? Oh, what a ter- 
rible thing !” 

“ We know very few particulars,” was the 
answer, “but those we know are only too 
well authenticated. We shall hear more later. 
’ The Indians attacked a small settlement, and 
a party went from the fort to the rescue. 
Colonel Tredennis commanded it. The In- 
dians were apparently beaten off, but re- 
turned. A little child had been left in a 
house, through some misunderstanding, and 
Tredennis heard it crying as the Indians 
made their second attack, and went after it. 
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He was shot as he brought it out in his 
arms.” 

Little Miss Jessup burst into tears and 
dropped her note-book. 

“Oh!” she cried. “ He was a good, brave 
man! He was a good man!” 

The band struck up a waltz. The prome- 
nading stopped; a score or two of couples took 
their place upon the floor, and began to whirl 
swiftly past the spot where Bertha stood ; the 
music seemed to grow faster and faster, and 
louder, and still more loud. 

Bertha stood still. 

She had not moved when the Professor 
came to her. He himself wore a sad, grief. 
stricken face ; he had heard the news too; it 
had not taken it long to travel round the room. 

“Take me home,” she said to him. “ Philip 
is dead! Philip has been killed!” 

He took her away as quickly as he could 
through the whirling crowd of dancers, past 
the people who crowded, and laughed, and 
listened to the music of the band. 

“ Keep close to me!” she said. “ Do not 
let them see my face!” 

When they were shut up in the carriage 
together, she sat shuddering for a moment, he 
shuddering, also, at the sight of the face he 
had hidden ; then she trembled into his arms, 
clung to his shoulder, cowered down and hid 
herself upon his knee, slipped down kneeling 
upon the floor of the carriage, and clung to 
him with both her arms. 

“TI never told you that I was a wicked 
woman,” she said. “I will tell you now; 
always—always I have tried to hide that it 
was Philip— Philip! —” 

“ Poor child!” he said. “ Poor, unhappy — 
most unhappy thild!” All the strength of her 
body seemed to have gone into the wild clasp 
of her slender arms. 

“ T have suffered,” she said. “I have been 
broken, I have been crushed. I knew that I 
should never see him again, but he was alive. 
Do you think that I shall some day have 
been punished enough ?” 

He clasped her close to his breast, and laid 
his gray head upon her brown one, shedding 
bitter tears. 

“ We do not know that this is punishment,” 
he said. 

“ No,” she answered. “We do not know. 
Take me home to my little children. Let 
me stay with them. I will try to be a good 
mother—I will try —— ” 

She lay in his arms until the carriage 
stopped. Then they got out and went into 
the house. When they closed the door behind 
them and stood in the hall together, the deadly 
silence smote them both. They did not speak 
to each other. The Professor supported her 
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with his arm as they went slowly up the 
stairs. He had extinguished the light below 
before they came up. All the house seemed 
dark but for a glow of fire-light coming 
through an open door on the first landing. It 
was the door Philip Tredennis had seen open 
that first night when he had looked in and 
had seen Bertha sitting in her nursery-chair 
with her child on her breast. 
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There they both stopped. Before the Pro- 
fessor’s eyes there rose, with strange and terri- 
blé clearness, the vision of a girl’s bright face 
looking backward at him from the night, the 
light streaming upon it as it smiled above a 
cluster of white -roses. And it was this that 
remained before him when, a moment after- 
ward, Bertha went into the room and closed 
the door. 


END. 





SALVINI. 


Deap is old Greece, they said who never saw 

This Greek—this oak of old Achaian girth 

And stateliness, in mellower Lombard earth 

Far-sown by wingéd Chance’s fatal law, 

When Greeks were like the templed oaks that rose— 
Not the lone ruin of a withered shaft, 


But quaffing life in every 


leafy draught, — 


Fathered by Storm and mothered by Repose. 


Nay, doubt the gods are gone, till in the West 
His splendor sets, and in its twilight we 
The phantom glory of the actor’s day 


Prolong, like memories of a noble guest; 
Then, musing on Olympus, men shall say : 
The myth of Jove took rise from lesser majesty. 
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A Great Metropolitan University. 


We have no great university in New York, but 
the feeling is very general in the community that, 
before long, we must have one. Of denominational 
colleges, more or less fully equipped, we have quite a 
number, but there is not one among these which can 
lay claim to the title of a great university; not one 
which is to the city of New York what Harvard is 
to Boston, Yale to New Haven, and Johns Hopkins 
to Baltimore. Unquestionably the most prominent 
and the most dignified among our local institutions 
of learning is Columbia College, with its associated 
schools, and the question is naturally being asked by 
the friends of higher education in this city, whether 
this in many respects admirable institution might not 
serve as a nucleus for the future university. Columbia 
has an able corps of instructors, and has of recent 
years shown a laudable tendency to adapt itself, 
though slowly, to the demands of the age. It is not 
very long since a School of Political Science was es- 
tablished and placed under the direction of a compe- 
tent professor, and quite recently steps have been 
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taken toward the establishment of a School of Modern 
Languages, in which extensive facilities will be offered 
for linguistic and literary study. In spite of these 
timely innovations, however, the college is, in certain 
other directions, deficient, and scientific study occupies 
a very subordinate place in its curriculum. Only ele- 
mentary instruction is offered in the School of Arts, 
in chemistry and geology, and even this is elective. 
In physics there are opportunities for more advanced 
study under an excellent professor; and, in fact, in 
other scientific branches, it is not the instructors but 
the curriculum which is at fault. In essentials the 
college still seems to adhere to the traditional Eng- 
lish system, in which Latin, Greek, and mathematics 
hold the places of honor, and other studies are but 
grudgingly allowed, and occupy an uncertain footing. 
Latin and Greek prose and metrical composition and 
exercises in choral scanning are, according to the 
“Circular of Information,” obligatory partly in the 
Freshman and partly in the Sophomore year; and 
among the senior electives are archaic Latin and 
lectures on the Elements of Comparative Philology. 
Now, if this were all elective, there could be no 
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possible objection to including it in the college 
course; but, to devote time to drilling men in the 
writing of Greek verse, while leaving them in igno- 
rance of the anatomy and physiology of their own 
bodies, and leaving it to their option whether they 
will inform themselves as to the significance of the 
physical phenomena which daily meet their eyes, 
seems, to say the least, a very narrow policy, and 
indicates, on the part of the framers of such a cur- 
riculum, a lack of sympathy with the great intel- 
lectual movements of the century. It is the conserv- 
atism of its trustees, in this regard, which makes the 
friends of Columbia College doubtful as to whether 
it possesses sufficient elasticity and progressive vital- 
ity to expand into a great university, responsive to 
every need of the age. If this doubt is justified, there 
can be no question that, before many years, the college 
will be superseded by an institution which will be 
in closer sympathy with the scientific tendencies of 
modern life. That this would be a misfortune to the 
college its friends can scarcely fail to appreciate. 

The charter of Columbia (then King’s) College is 
dated October 31,1754. It has always maintained a 
close connection with the Episcopal Church, and par- 
ticularly with Trinity Parish, to which it is indebted 
for a large share of its endowment. Its traditions 
were naturally derived from Oxford and Cambridge, 
and its course of instruction was modeled in accord- 
ance with that of its English prototypes. However, 
by the establishment of its Law School (1858), its 
Medical School (1860), and its School of Mines (1863), 
the college has gradually departed from these tradi- 
tions, and there is nothing in its charter to prevent it 
from developing still further in the direction we have 
endeavored to indicate. The English universities 
have, of late, become aware of their medizval in- 
firmities, and the recent parliamentary commission 
has recommended some radical changes, which will 
modernize and secularize both their curriculum and 
their semi-monastic organization. It is as well un- 
derstood in England as it is in Germany, at the present 
day, that it is useless to fight any longer for the su- 
premacy of classics and mathematics, and that there 
are other studies which are entitled to at least an 
equal rank as agencies of culture. What a university 
has to do is, therefore, to offer the most extensive 
facilities for the pursuit of every branch of human 
knowledge, and to accord no artificial prominence to 
any one study which tradition may have invested 
with a fictitious virtue. If the old undergraduate 
course must be retained (and it is, in our opin- 
ion, in need of essential modifications), then there 
should be provided opportunities for advanced post- 
graduate study, such as have already been provided at 
Harvard and Johns Hopkins. That there is a vital 
demand in a city like New York for something more 
than elementary instruction in geology, chemistry, 
physiology, philology, and a dozen other sciences 
that might be named, can scarcely be questioned. 
Where is the institution to be found that satisfies this 
demand? In the Columbia School of Mines, lectures 
are delivered by men competent in those sciences which 
have a direct professional value to mining engineers, 
and the Medical School confines itself likewise to the 
single aim of training professional men for their future 
calling. Strictly scientific work, such as: is done at 
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the Physiological Institute of Berlin and the Collége de 
France, finds no place in any New York institution of 
learning. Therefore our doctors who wish to attain 
exceptional proficiency in any special branch of their 
profession go to Paris, Berlin, or Vienna; philolo- 
gists who wish to acquire a thorough scientific train- 
ing go to Berlin or Leipsic; and, in fact, every scholar 
who aims at something more than respectable medioc- 
rity spends a year or two at a German university. 
It ought to be perfectly evident to any one who has 
seen the great number of American faces in the Ger. 
man lecture-halls, that there is an urgent demand for 
something better in the way of scientific training than 
America now offers. These young men, many of 
whom have to borrow the money that maintains them 
while studying, go abroad not from preference, but 
because they cannot find what they want at home. 
New York, with all her magnificent churches, hospi- 
tals, and business palaces, has hitherto satisfied itself 
with mediocrity in learning, and has never endowed 
any institution sufficiently to raise it to the dignity of 
a university worthy of this metropolis ; but, judging 
from the discussions we have heard of late in many 
quarters, the city is becoming aroused to a con- 
sciousness of its need, and when this moment shall 
have arrived the great Metropolitan University will 
be removed from the region of possibility to that of 
fact. 

It is popularly supposed that Columbia College pos- 
sesses a more than sufficient endowment to undertake 
the work which we have here outlined; but those who 
are more intimately acquainted with her affairs as. 
sert that this is by no means the case. The two new 
buildings which have recently been erected have ab- 
sorbed a large share of her income for several years to 
come, and a third one, which is to occupy the plot where 
the old college now stands, will still further reduce her 
resources and prevent her from extending her useful- 
ness in accordance with the demands of the times. It 
is therefore obvious that a larger endowment is needed, 
and it is scarcely doubtful that her many wealthy and 
influential friends and alumni would respond liberally 
to an appeal issued under the authority of her pres- 
ident and board of trustees. The college has been 
sufficient unto itself in times past, and though never 
refusing gifts, has not, so far as we know, stimulated 
the interest and loyalty of her alumni by annual 
reports of her wants, such as are issued by the presi- 
dent of Harvard, or by direct appeals for aid. Accord- 
ingly, there is a gereral impression abroad that Co- 
lumbia is rolling in wealth, and really wants no more 
money than she has. This self-sufficiency is, un- 
doubtedly, very dignified, but it has many and obvious 
disadvantages. Large sums of money, which might be 
offered to Columbia if the public were impressed 
with the fact that she needed them, find their way 
elsewhere, and that healthy interest which is aroused 
and kept alive by constant public discussion is al- 
lowed to languish, because the institution, while pur- 
suing the even tenor of its way, holds aloof from the 
burning educational questions of the day, and thus 
furnishes no food for discussion. 

The president of Columbia, who is an able and 
progressive man, would spare no effort to make his 
college second to none in usefulness if the financial 
condition of the institution warranted him in under- 
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taking well-recognized but expensive reforms. That 
the board of trustees, notwithstanding its conservative 
attitude on certain subjects in the past, would second 
him in every well-considered effort having this end in 
view, can scarcely be doubted; but until the financial 
problem shall have been satisfactorily solved, the board 
can hardly be expected to adopt any scheme involving 
heavier outlay. In the meanwhile, New York is wait- 
ing for her great university, and it is by no means an 
imaginary danger that Columbia, if she neglects her 
opportunity, may wake up some morning and find 
herself confronted with a formidable rival. 


Slave or Master? 


A COLORED clergyman of some education and much 
native wit was once discoursing to his congregation on 
what the apostle calls “ the sinfulness of sin.” “ There 
are those, my brethren,” he said, “who tell us that 
there is no such thing as sin; that man is created with 
certain appetites and propensities; that these were 
made to be gratified; and that, whenever we gratify 
them, we do that which is perfectly lawful and right.” 
The last sentence was spoken with some emphasis; 
and four or five of the “leading brethren,” under- 
standing that it was the proper place to respond, punc- 
tuated the parson’s falling inflection with a stalwart 
“Amen!” 

The chorus in the colored meeting-house, like the 
chorus in the Greek tragedy, may be supposed to 
reflect the philosophy of the period. To an acute ob- 
server, the close relation between what is sometimes 
called the “advanced” thought of the day and the 
rude notions of the lowest stratum of society is often 
apparent. You shall find the fine-spun theories of 
materialistic science reduced to their lowest terms in 
the mouths of men in country groceries and city beer- 
gardens. The sentiment which the colored brethren 
rather infelicitously applauded—how does it differ 
from this dictum of Karl Vogt ?—* Free will does 
not exist, neither does any. amenability or responsi- 
bility, such as morals and penal justice, and heaven 
knows what, would impose upon us. At no moment 
are we our Own masters, any more than we can decree 
as to the secretions of our kidneys. The organism 
cannot govern itself; it is governed by the law of its 
material combination.” The doctrine that the colored 
clergyman was endeavoring so laudably, but with such 
indifferent success, to controvert, how could it be 
more clearly stated than in these words of Moleschott ? 
—“ Sin lies in the unnatural, and not in the will to do 
evil. Speech and style, good and bad actions, courage, 
half-heartedness, and treachery, are all natural phe- 
nomena, and all of them stand in a direct relation to 
indispensable causes as their natural consequences, 
just as much as the revolutions of the globe.” 

This kind of philosophy enters into the thought and 
speech of the most ignorant and depraved classes of 
the community to a considerable extent. Doubtless 
there is need of considering the disabilities that inhere 
in diseased organisms,—the hereditary tendencies to 
evil by which virtuous purposes are impeded; our 
judgments of our fellow-men will often be modified 
by such facts. But the “charity,” or the “science,” 
that denies human responsibility finds its proper issue 
and its natural votaries in the slums. 
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It is not, however, with the theological consequences 
of this philosophy that we are now concerned, but 
rather with its effect upon the education and training 
of the young. A doctrine that denies free will, and 
makes of man only a bundle of appetites and im- 
pulses and propensities whose law is in themselves, 
destroys not only religion and morality, it destroys 
also the foundations of education, and makes disci- 
pline a solecism. A logical deduction from it is the 
notion that pupils should study only what they like 
to study, and when they like to study; and that chil- 
dren should do only what they like to do, and when 
they like to do it. Modern theories of education 
are tinged by this notion; it finds place in the regi- 
men of the home and the curriculum of the univer- 
sity. The popular lecturer who criticises the Old 
Testament with the fairness, erudition and wit of a 
stump-speaker, sneers at the old-fashioned notions 
of obedience and discipline; says that children ought 
to follow nature in the formation of their habits; and 
his audiences applaud the sentiment. It does not take 
such ideas long to filter down through all the strata of 
society, and thus to affect, in many ways, the conduct 
of old and young. Do we not note an increasing ten- 
dency to depend on moods and impulses? “I don’t 
feel like work,” is often proclaimed as the sufficient 
excuse for idleness. Disrelish for any particular pur- 
suit is mentioned as ample reason for abandoning it. 
Even the paupers who beg at your door justify their 
failure to find employment by telling you that the 
labor offered them is not congenial. 

Of course this plea has always been made, and, 
so long as the original sin of indolence continues to 
be so deeply rooted in Luman nature, it will be made; 
but it seems that now this vice of human nature is to 
be well-nigh elevated into the rule of life. 

It is a pestilent notion. In it lurks the disorganizing 
force by which characters and communities are under- 
mined and ruined. There never was a strong charac- 
ter that was not made strong by discipline of the will; 
there never was a strong people that did not rank sub- 
ordination and discipline among thesignal virtues. Sub- 
jection to moods is the mark of a deteriorating moral- 
ity. There is no baser servitude than that of the man 
whose caprices are his masters, and a nation composed 
of such men could not long preserve its liberties. 

This is a truth that the young must ley to heart. It 
will be a sorry day for this world, and for all the 
people in it, when everybody makes his moods his 
masters, and does nothing but what he is inclined to 
do. The need of training the will to the performance of 
work that is distasteful ; of making the impulses serve, 
instead of allowing them to rule, the higher reason ; 
of subjugating the moods instead of being subjugated 
by them, lies at the very foundation of character. It is 
possible to learn to fix the wandering thought, to com- 
pel the reluctant mental energy, to concentrate the 
power upon the performance of a task to which there 
is no inclination. Until this victory has been gained, 
life holds no sure promise; the achievement of this 
conquest is the condition of future success. No 
matter how splendid may be the natural gifts, un- 
less there is a will that can marshal and command 
them, the life is sure to be a failure. 

Even in the fine arts the highest inspirations wait 
on those who have learned to work. The poets who 
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never write except when they are in the mood, who 
do not learn to hold their minds firmly down to the 
work in hand, to justify the thought and shape the 
utte: ance, are not among the immortal bards. To the 
man who has wrought long and faithfully in perfecting 
the art of expression, in studying the subtile shades of 
meaning and the subtile tones of music that are found in 
words, and in combining them so that they will har- 
moniously tell somemaster truth of human experience, 
or show some phase of natural beauty, many a strain 
of beautiful and perfect melody comes suddenly; but 
it is because the molds of beauty were fashioned in 
the poet’s mind by long and painful study. What is 
true of the poetic art is true of every other; the con- 
dition of artistic success is faithful work and thorough 
training. 

The young men in the colleges know that training 
is indispensable to physical perfection. They know 
that the men who eat and drink just what their ap- 
petites crave, and take their exercise only when they 
feel like it, never win the boat-races or the foot-ball 
matches. It should not be difficult for them to see 
that mental and moral power, without which suc- 
cess and happiness in life are impossible, are equally 
dependent on discipline. The body will not do its best 
work unless, as a great authority says, it is “‘ kept 
under’’; and what is true of the body is equally true 
of the mind; its whims and caprices and moods must 
be brought under the subjection of a masterful will ; 
the man must become not the servant, but the ruler of 
his own nature. 


The Press and the New Reform. 


THE platform seems to have had less to do propor- 
tionately with the triumphs of the principles of 
civil service reform than it had to do with the tri- 
umphs of anti-slavery principles. It would appear 
that the new political reform owes more to the argu- 
ments of writers than to the eloquence of speakers. 
We by no means intend to disparage the labors of 
speakers in Congress, in political conventions, in the 
pulpit, and elsewhere; but it should not be forgotten 
that the great work of educating the people in the 
matter of the new reform has been mainly by means 
of the printing-press, by means of books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals. 

When Mr. Curtis, in a recent number of “ Harper’s 
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Weekly,” writes of the late Thomas Allen Jenckes, of 
Rhode Island, as “ The Father of Civil Service Re. 
form,” he does justice to one who should not be over. 
looked in the apportionment of honors. But Mr, 
Curtis is hardly the man to give a full and truthful 
account of the entire struggle, for modesty might 
occasion a serious hiatus in the story. As an orator, 
and in his office as President of the Reform Associa. 
tion, Mr. Curtis’s labors have been great; but, as a 
writer and editor, they have been greater. Mr. E. 
L. Godkin should be mentioned with Mr. Curtis 
among those whose pens have been powerful in 
bringing about the just-begun reform. The wider 
dissemination of Mr. Curtis’s political writings, in 
the pages of a popular illustrated weekly, is to be 
taken into the account; but the influence of “The 
Nation” upon the great body of thoughtful minds in 
all sections of the country can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. Not only the direct teachings of “The Na- 
tion” on the subject of civil service reform have 
been of incalculable value at this epoch in our history, 
but the tone that this journal has helped to impart to 
political thinking and discussion in general has been 
of the greatest importance. 

We have named Mr. Curtis and Mr. Godkin espe. 
cially; but we think it no more than just that Dr. Hol- 
land’s convinced and convincing writings on this subject, 
in these columns, should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. Many of the monthly magazines and reviews have, 
moreover, welcomed papers by such able and per- 
sistent promoters of the reform as Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton and Dr. Washington Gladden; and many of 
the religious weeklies and a certain number of the 
daily newspapers have kept up for years an able and 
earnest advocacy of the reform, though in these cases 
it is not so easy to detect the individual writers and 
single them out for the praise they deserve. 

But, as we have said, the great reform is really only 
just begun. The adaptation of these new methods to 
our political system, the proper enforcement of the 
law, the extension of the reform to the machinery of 
our State and municipal governments,— these, also, 
are matters not so much for oratorical discourse and 
appeal as for the alert watchfulness and calm arguments 
and warnings of the press. Our political writers have 
by no means finished their work, with relation to the 
civil service; there is, if anything, more need of vigi- 
lance and wisdom than ever before. 
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Conway's “ Emerson at Home and Abroad." * 


THE numerous readers of Mr. Conway’s earlier 
books are accustomed to think of him as an insatiable 
explorer of facts and traditions, an enthusiastic hero- 
worshipper, and a /ittérateur of unfailing vivacity and 
almost unerring tact. His drawbacks have seemed to 


* Emerson at Home and Abroad. By Moncure Daniel Conway. 
Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 


lie in a certain exuberance of material, some neglect 
of arrangement, and an occasional want of minut¢ 
accuracy in details. It is pleasant to see that, as time 
goes on, he gains more and more self-mastery, and 
puts his faults behind him. In this book we find 
him at his best. Even that which has been criticised 
as a slightly over-confidential and too autobiograph- 
ical tone, in the opening chapter, is so frank and 
ardent as really to disarm all objection; and it has its 
peculiar value as giving the key-note for the whole 
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book. It is the tribute of a pupil to the master, and 
it is essential to such a tribute that the pupil should 
give some revelation of himself. 

There is here and there a passage in the book 
which suggests that it was written in England,—the 
spelling of “favour” and “storeys,” the estimate 
of Emerson’s early income in pounds sterling, and 
the pains taken (p. 33) to explain that “it was the 
rule in the [Emerson] family to distribute their pos- 
sessions equally between the members of their fam- 
ily.” The absence of an index is also a defect more 
common in English books than in American; but 
the flavor of the book has that essential Americanism 
which Mr. Conway’s long English residence has not 
at all impaired, and there is even a distinct air of old- 
fashioned transcendentalism about the titles of the 
chapters. “Fore-runners,” “ Sursum Corda,” “ Sang- 
real,” “ Concordia,” and “The Python” remind us 
anew of the ardent young prophet who once essayed 
to give “ The Dial ” a new lease of life in Cincinnati, 
and still remains true to his early visions. 

It is in the story-telling faculty that we are chiefly 
reminded how the prophet has become a magazinist ; 
and certainly no single volume has yet brought to- 
gether so many fresh memorials of Emerson as are 
here combined. At the very outset, with his wonted 
appetite for a good bit of symbolism, Mr. Conway 
emphasizes the fact that the first American Emerson 
was a baker, and points out that his great descendant 
furnished the bread of truth to men (p. 132). Prob- 
ably, if we looked far enough into the genealogy of 
any eminent person, we should come to some such 


apt analogy; as in the fact lately brought to light by 
Mr. Kennedy, that the pioneer Whittier’s chief outfit 


for America was a bee-hive. Those who have visited 
the house 2f Goethe at Frankfort will remember 
the paternal horse-shoes converted into lyres above 
the front door, and our American bards seem to be as 
neatly provided with appropriate emblems. 

It was in a letter to Mr. Conway that Mr. Emerson 
wrote a sentence which has already been widely cir- 
culated: “ They say the ostrich hatches her egg by 
standing off and looking at it, and that is my present 
secret of authorship” (p. 14). There is another charm- 
ing letter to him on the birth of a child (p. 15). Mr. 
Emerson told Mr. Conway that no early intellectual 
experience had ever so influenced him as Words- 
worth’s description of the effect of nature on the mind 
of a boy (p. 50); that he had used his sermons as 
material for his essays (p. 65); and many other 
private confidences. There are also very interesting 
statements illustrative of Emerson’s influence in Eng- 
land,—the best of these being the fact that Professor 
Tyndall wrote “Purchased by Inspiration” in his 
copy of Emerson’s “ Nature” as being the book 
which first gave an active impulse to his mind. 

Mr. Conway has also had access to some peculiarly 
valuable unpublished materials, apart from his own rec- 
ollections ; as in the case of an important correspond- 
ance between Mr. Emerson and the late Mrs. Lyman 
of Northampton (pp. 59-60); of a letter from Emer- 
son to Mr. Ireland, describing his first visit to Carlyle 
(p- 75); and of an exquisite letter by Emerson to a 
youth who had sent him some verses. “ They have 
truth and earnestness, and a happier hour may add 
that external perfection which can neither be com- 
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manded nor described”’ (p. 124),— which last phrase 
sums up all the canons of criticism in ten words. But 
perhaps the best of all the new matter in the book is 
the description by Miss Sarah Hennell of a visit made 
to her family by Emerson in 1848, where he saw 
“George Eliot,” then Miss Marian Evans, and so re- 
mote from fame as to be mentioned by Miss Hennell as 
“ Mary Ann.” “ He was much struck with Mary Ann 
(Miss Evans); expressed his admiration many times 
to Charles—‘ That young lady has a calm, serious 
soul’” (p. 338). It seems quite characteristic of both 
that, when Emerson asked her “ What one book do 
you like best?” she answered, “ Rousseau’s Confes- 
sions,” and he said, “So do I. There is a point of 
sympathy between us”’ (p. 339). 

We find some errors in Mr. Conway’s book, but 
they are mostly such as would naturally be made by 
one writing in England about American affairs, after 
slight points of time and locality had grown dim in 
memory. Rev. James Freeman Clarke did not “ sur- 
render his pulpit rather than exclude Theodore Parker 
from it” (p. 9), but he merely endangered it. Some 
of his influential parishioners left him, but he and his 
church went on. It is not “a mistake” (p. 86) to 
attribute to the New England Quakers the naked 
exhibition several times charged upon them, nor has 
Mr. Whittier proved that this was merely the reaction 
from Puritan whippings. Southey’s “ Commonplace 
Books ” contain a long extract from the diary of an 
English Quaker of that period, who vindicates these 
naked performances as proper symbolical acts, with- 
out resorting to any such justification as Mr. Whittier 
has offered. The “ Boston Museum ” (mentioned on p. 
160) is not a systematic collection of natural history, 
but is mainly a theater; Mr. Conway must mean 
the “Museum of Comparative Zodlogy” at Cam- 
bridge. Emerson was not made LL. D. at Har- 
vard in 1867, but in 1866 (p. 162). Mr. George 
William Curtis was not graduated at Harvard, but at 
Brown University (p. 237). Mr. Alcott’s twenty- 
dollar gold piece (p. 247) is reduced by several nar- 
rators to five or ten dollars. The name of George 
Searle Phillips is curtailed to “George Searle Phil” 
(p. 329), probably through some typographical mis- 
fortune. It was not at Longfellow’s funeral, but on 
the way home from it, that Emerson spoke of having 
forgotten that poet’s name (p. 382). 

Exception might be taken to some of Mr. Conway's 
points of criticism or description. When he says of 
Emerson (p. 136): “He studied the sciences care- 
fully, always keeping abreast of their vanguard,” he 
goes too far. Emerson, after all, approached science 
as a literary man, not as a scientist, and simply read 
about it instead of studying it. There is sometimes a 
little inconsistency, as where Mr. Conway says (p. 
112) that, from the time Emerson began to read 
“Landor,” “his tone became less fervid and prophetic, 
and more secular,” and then afterward remarks (p. 
123): “In the first discoverable scrap of Emerson's 
writing there is to be found nearly the same literary 
style as in his last. The only authors whose influence 
seems traceable are Shakspere and Montaigne.” On 
the other hand, some of his remarks are singularly 
acute and valuable, as this: “ It would be difficult to 
cite from any generation authors so various in air 
and style as those whose minds have been personally 
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and strongly influenced by Emerson” (p. 297). Mr. 
Conway is himself conspicuously one of these minds, 
and the “personal equation” of his book is not a 
thing which we should wish to eliminate, but, indeed, 
contributes to give it a distinct and probably a perma- 
nent value as a part of the Emerson literature. 


Dresser’s “Japan: Its Architecture, Art and Art 
Manufactures."’* 


In his new book on Japan, Dr. Christopher Dresser 
has wisely chosen an entirely untrodden field in 
Japan. In “A Glimpse at the Art of Japan,” Mr. 
Jarves has tantalized the student and the inquirer 
with a series of suggestive essays, chiefly historical, 
and none of which gives the slightest clue to what we 
want to know of the art of that wonderful and much- 
written-about country. Dr. Dresser went to Japan 
on a special mission: he was determined to discover, 
if possible, the secret of Japanese art. He thirsted 
for information concerning the motives and the pro- 
cesses of art, as it has been practiced for hundreds of 
years in an isolated and secluded kingdom. He ac- 
complished much in the four months spent in the 
country; and, when we consider what he might have 
given us after an extended sojourn, we must needs 
regret the haste which necessarily characterizes his 
work. The faults of the book, which are by no means 
few or slight, are partly chargeable to the shortness 
of his stay and to his invincible and amiable good na- 
ture. It was his custom, evidently, to believe all that 
was told him. 

Nevertheless, we have in this volume the first clear 
and satisfactory glimpse of the subject of which it 
treats. It is the only book, it may be said, that gives 
an intelligible notion of the theory and practice of 
art in Japan. Dr. Dresser was not only a guest of 
the nation, going on an official errand, but he is, as he 
says, “an architect and ornamentist by profession,” 
and it is as a specialist that he submits his laborious 
volume. In the course of his extended journeys, he 
visited sixty-eight potteries and more than one hun- 
dred temples and shrines, many of which he studied 
minutely. 

The work is divided into two parts, the first con- 
taining the simple narrative of the author’s movements, 
his daily observations, and his reflections upon all 
that he saw and heard. These are set down with con- 
scientious fidelity, and with much of what we may 
call “the local color.” The second part contains 
chapters devoted to special subjects, religion and 
architecture, analogies and symbols, the manufactures 
of lacquer, pottery, metals, fabrics, etc., being each 
treated separately and with delightful clearness and 
minuteness. This part of the author’s work contains 
a great deal that is new and valuable. It is to be 
regretted that he did not have time and space to 
deseribe at greater length the details of working in 
what is popularly known as cloisonné enamel, The 
general description of this branch of art with which 
he favors us is not new; and if he could have gone 
into details as to the methods employed in the prep- 
paration and coloring of the materials used in the 
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enameling, he would have done a substantial service 
to the potter’s art. But the chapters on lacquers and 
pottery may be commended to the reader as models 
of patient and intelligent study and preparation. 

The author is evidently a close student of what may 
be termed evolution in art. It was his desire to dis- 
cover, if possible, whence the Japanese have derived 
their designs, theories, and knowledge of art and art- 
processes. He finds in Japan many curious analogies 
leading to Egypt, Greece, India, China, Corea, and 
distant parts of Asia. His studies of these branches 
of inquiry, although they may not all be received with 
unquestioning faith, are highly interesting. In the 
matter of designs of a purely native origin, also, the 
reader will find much novel entertainment in the illus- 
trations that profusely adorn the work. A striking 
example may be found on page 278, where is given a 
cut from a Japanese artist’s drawing, showing the 
origin of the familiar “hawthorn” pattern of deco- 
ration on porcelain. The translation of the legend, 
“The late frost nips the plum blossoms, and causes 
them to fall on the thin and cracked ice,” sufficiently 
explains the design and its source. 

The only drawback to the complete enjoyment of 
the volume is the ineptitude with which it has been 
put together. The flaws in the composition are nu- 
merous and often flagrant. The persistent use of the 
present tense is tedious, exasperating, and sometimes 
ludicrous. The author seems to have taken out a 
license to revise the generally received orthography 
of Japanese names to suit his own whims. For exam. 
ple, there is neither sense nor reason in his giving 
us “ sachi” for the liquor commonly known as sake, 
and so spelled by all makers of Anglo-Japanese dic- 
tionaries. Nor is “Cutane,” for Kutani, any more 
reasonable than any of the numerous other changes 
in the names of towns and cities which the author has 
unwarrantably made. We find him taking from Dr. 
Wistar the dedication to him of the climbing plant 
known as the wistaria, and repeatedly referring to it 
as the “ westeria.” These little liberties taken with 
existing facts and accepted theories are calculated to 
shake our faith in the authority of the writer. But this 
is a minor drawback to one’s enjoyment of what must 
long be considered the best work ever written on the 
industrial art of Japan. 


Mabie’s “ Norse Stories.’’* 


To render poetry, and especially old Scandinavian 
poetry, in good English prose, is a difficult task, as 
any one who has tried it is apt to appreciate. What 
Mr. Mabie has undertaken to do, however, is not to 
paraphrase the lays of the Elder Edda and the tales of 
the Younger, but rather to select the most interesting 
and poetic myths, clothing them in a form which 
would appeal to modern readers. A translation of the 
Elder Edda, retaining the alliterations and the rhap- 
sodic form, was published many years ago by Mr. 
Thorp ; and Professor R. B. Anderson, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, gave us recently a very creditable 
version of the principal portions of the Younger. 
These two works, and possibly also Mallet’s “ North- 
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ern Mythology,” have furnished Mr. Mabie with the 
material for his pleasing stories, and it must be 
admitted that he has performed his task both with 
taste and skill. The arrangement of the myths, in 
what might be called their chronological sequence, is 
especially to be commended. The creation of the 
world from the body of the giant Ymer, the happy life 
of the gods in the shining Valhalla, their adventures 
and perpetual warfare with the giants, their destruc- 
tion at Ragnarék by the powers of evil, and the final 
regeneration of the world under the reign of one 
god, All-father, are described with a happy simplicity 
and a keen appreciation of the poetic element in each 
separate myth. Especially delightful is the story of 
Balder, the God of Love, who, through the machina- 
tions of Loke, was slain by the blind god Héder, and 
had to descend to the under-world, whence he returned 
after the great battle of Ragnarék to reign once more 
over a peaceful and happy earth. 

Although Mr. Mabie’s book is primarily intended 
for youthful readers, to whom the heroic element in 
such tales as Thor’s “Fishing” and his fight with 
Hrungner must strongly appeal, there is a poetic 
suggestiveness in many of the myths, the full signifi- 
cance of which can only be appreciated by maturer 
minds. Thus, the charming tales of the ““Apples of 
Ydun ” and Odin’s “ Search for Wisdom ” are replete 
with elusive hints, which invite to poetic treatment; 
and “The Twilight of the Gods,” with its sequence 


“The New Earth,” seem to contain an obvious alle- 
gory, prophesying the end of the bloody reign of the 
ancient gods, and the harmonious development of 
humanity under a new and peaceful code, when war 


shall have disappeared, and Balder the Beautiful, re- 
turning from the dead, shall pervade the earth with 
his beneficent influence. Mr. Mabie has done wisely, 
however, in confining himself to pure narrative and 
avoiding the many tempting opportunities for alle- 
gorical interpretation. That the above-named myths 
indicate a dim consciousness on the part of the Norse- 
men that their fierce and fratricidal religion was destined 
to be superseded by a gentler and more humane 
creed, is scarcely to be questioned, but beyond that 
fact all conjectures are unsafe. That Odin was neither 
a sun-myth, nor personified valor, nor a corruption 
of an original purer conception of the deity, has been 
demonstrated ; while there is a strong probability in 
the theory which assigns both him and his colleagues 
definite places in remote history as chiefs who led the 
Teutonic tribes in their early wanderings from their 
home in Central Asia. 


Bartiett’s “Life of Rimmer "* 


Dr. RIMMER is one of the many figures in Amer- 
ican art that fill one with uneasiness. The artistic 
genius in this country, until recently, has had no place. 
In other circumstances Rimmer might have achieved 
more satisfactory results ; here everything was against 
him, though perhaps nothing was so much against him 
as a disquiet and pride inherited from a father who be- 
lieved himself a prince by birth, and his own inherent 
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lack of patience and humble teachableness. He had a 
strong artistic temperament, but was thorough in 
nothing except anatomy. In that he was an excellent 
theoretic teacher, though he always disapproved of 
dissection for art-students, and, in explaining the most 
difficult parts of interior anatomy, would use the black- 
board only. 

Rimmer made his strongest impression not in his 
studied designs, pictures, and modelings, but at the 
blackboard. He had a most facile pencil, and would 
improvise on the blackboard as a musician does on 
the key-board, producing varied and beautiful har- 
monies of line. He was eminently a draughtsman, 
caring little for the illusion which a picture-maker is 
apt to cherish. He was totally ignorant of color, and 
took very uncertain interest in form as such ; but /ine 
as arapid means of expressing a situation, an idea, a 
passion, was always at his own command, and strongly 
moved him in such men as Rembrandt and Michael 
Angelo. His enormous egotism not only prevented 
him from understanding and learning from his imme- 
diate contemporaries, but kept him from acknowledg- 
ing indebtedness to an older artist like Allston (whom 
he was doubtless affected by), or to a modern master 
like Blake, who also evidently had a decided effect 
upon his thought. 

As a teacher he will long be remembered with 
gratitude by many who were helped on by his stim- 
ulating manner and ready encouragement. As is apt 
to be the case to-day, his. best pupils were women, 
who, for the sake of learning, were willing to be 
“bullied,” and who would blindly follow his lead. 
Mr. Bartlett’s book contains many curious testimoni- 
als and notes from this class of acquaintances and crit- 
ics. The author throughout has done, perhaps, a 
little more than justice to an extraordinary man —a 
man of an irascible and far from frank disposition ; of 
much untrained and unfruitful power; and one whose 
career was pathetically painful and unsatisfactory. 
The reproductions scattered through the volume will 
give an idea of the largeness and vigor of some of 
Rimmer’s conceptions. 


Hunt's “Talks on Art."’* 


THE second series of the late Mr. Hunt’s “ Talks,” 
as preserved by one of his pupils, is, if anything, of 
more value and interest thah the first,— although the 
first has had a success at home and abroad which 
must have been gratifying to the artist. Both books 
give an interesting insight into his method of teach- 
ing, which seems to have been by a series of mental 
shocks — alternations of scorn with extravagant praise. 
He regarded his pupils as little children, and scolded 
or commended them accordingly. Artists will find the 
book full of suggestion, and the general reader will 
learn much in it of interest in regard to Millet and 
Couture (both of whom Hunt knew well) and in 
regard to many other persons and things of artistic 
and human interest; and the same general reader, as 
well as the artist, will get either a pleasant or a pain- 
ful, and very likely a profitable mental fillip, from 


nearly every paragraph. 
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Ole Bull.” 


OLE BULL was an interesting character, and his 
long and eventful life afforded the material for a cap- 
ital biography ; and if his wife has failed to avail her- 
self of her opportunity, her failure is attributable to 
the fact that wives are never good biographers. It 
may be that Mrs. Bull, in calling her book a memoir, 
disclaims the purpose of writing a biography, in the 
sense of a complete and systematic account of her 
late husband’s career. But even a memoir, though it 
permits of a looser construction, can scarcely be called 
successful, unless it presents a tolerably vivid picture 
of its subject and affords the reader an insight into 
the workings of his mind. After reading Mrs. Bull’s 
book, we know Ole Bull no better than we did before. 
We are, to be sure, made acquainted with the circum- 
stances of his life, and several entertaining anecdotes 
are related, which tend to exhibit him in his heroic 
rather than in his every-day aspect. The tale of his 
triumphs, which were indeed well merited, is recited 
at great length, and the exemplary manner in which 
he bore all the vicissitudes of fate is commented upon. 
But, though we should not presume to question the 
correctness of the biographer’s view, it is not to be 
denied that it fails to command the reader’s credence. 
Such bloodless perfection as is here exhibited would 
be highly anomalous in an artist of Ole Bull’s volatile, 
impulsive and passionate nature. The man Ole Bull 
whose acquaintance we hoped would in some degree 
account tor the artist Ole Bull and make him humanly 
intelligible, has not sat for the portrait in this book, 
though his external lineaments are faithfully enough 
depicted in the frontispiece. It is an apotheosized 
ideal of an artist and husband which is reflected in 
these pages, and though there may be glimpses here 
and there of the handsome Norwegian gentleman 
whom many of us had the good fortune to know, it is, 
as it were, only his public and stage character which 
we are permitted to view. 

The most entertaining portion of the book is, per- 
haps, the chapter relating to Ole Bull’s childhood 
among the mountains and fiords of Norway. He was 
born in Bergen, in 1810; his family were well-to-do 
and belonged to the upper classes. The boy’s musical 
genius manifested itself at an early age, and his 
passion for his “ fiddle’ (which was not encouraged 
by his parents) induced him to practice at night in 
a ravine called the “ Gidnt’s Caldron,” scaring the 
peasants out of their wits and giving rise to legends 
about fairies and nixies. His struggles with poverty 
during his first years of study abroad, and his first 
decisive triumph at Bologna, brought him in contact 
with all the musical celebrities of the day, and before 
long all Europe was echoing with his fame. The 
sketches of great singers and virtuosos like Malibran, 
Beriot, Fanny Elssler, Chopin, and Liszt, which are 
here introduced, are very pleasant reading, and the 
intrigues by which rival artists and impressarios tried 
to arrest his triumphal progress are of the kind which 
we are prepared to look for in the life of every emi- 
nent musician. What lends, however, an additional 
interest to the career of Ole Bull, is the more or less 
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intimate relations which he sustained with nearly all 
the celebrities of the century, in the world of letters, 
art, and politics. There was a singular charm in his 
presence, to which even the most obdurate cynic had 
in time to surrender. Kings and emperors lavished 
favors upon him, and poets, sculptors and painters 
found inspiration in his music and pleasure in his 
company. This music is now out of date, and the 
school which he represented has been superseded by 
another in which technique plays a larger réle. The 
more complex and perhaps more profound interpreta- 
tion of emotion, attained by later masters of the vio- 
lin, presupposes a higher musical culture on the part 
of the public, and would scarcely have appealed to 
American audiences thirty or forty years ago as 
did the direct and headlong method of Ole Bull with 
his imitation of natural sounds and alluring echoes 
from Norse fiords and mountains. The unexampled 
enthusiasm which he excited during his first visit to 
the United States, in 1843, is reflected in diaries, 
newspapers and magazines, from which Mrs. Bull 
makes copious extracts. Even though we may hesi- 
tate to indorse the extravagant verdict of his eulogists 
of that time, the fact still remains that he was a man 
of genius whose art and personality merit a more 
critical study than they have here received. 


“College Cuts.” * 


IN the many daily, weekly, fortnightly, and monthly 
journals edited and published by the undergraduates 
of American universities, is to be seen in actual opera- 
tion that College of Journalism, which was once the 
hypothetical subject of much discussion and desire. 
The young man who has done his stint of work on 
his college paper has got something of an insight into 
journalism in both its literary and its practical aspect ; 
and if the paper was illustrated, he has a still wider 
experience. Since the improvement of the various 
processes of photo-engraving, many of these college 
journals are illustrated, none of them more success- 
fully than the “Spectator” of Columbia College, 
which for several years has been adorned with satiric 
cartoons, generally on college topics, and with perti- 
nent and impertinent cuts on society at large. Yet it 
was 2 bold thing to colleci three or four score of these 
sketches of society, and to send them forth in a volume 
with a dedication to Mr. Du Maurier. But boldness 
is justified of its children. The drawings are better 
than one would expect from inexperienced young 
men, and the jokes beneath them have often a high 
degree of literary merit. There is abundant humor 
and point in the legends, some of which are as neat 
and as polished as one could wish. “ Cause and Ef- 
fect ” (page 41) and “ Robbing Peter ” (page 45) have 
true comedy in them; and “A Sinecure” (page 50) 
is a delightful bit of fun,—a little too collegiate in its 
flavor, it may be, for most readers, but only the more 
enjoyable, perhaps, to those who can appreciate the 
point. It must be noted, however, that but few of 
these “College Cuts” have to do with student-life ; 
most of them are pictures of society as it is seen out- 
side of scholastic halls. And it may be that the future 
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and note how different they are from the work he does 
now, when he has full confidence in himself; consider 
these things, and confess, as we turn these “College 
Cuts,” that Mr. Herzog and Mr. M’Vickar and Mr. 
Coles have qualities which may develop greatly in 
the future,— when they will demand more considera- 
tion than need now be vouchsafed to these firstlings 
in the future. Consider the earlier sketches of Mr. of their muse, interesting and amusing as this volume 
Du Maurier himself, and see the progress the artist of “College Cuts” will be found. 

has made as he gained mastery over himself; con- s - 
sider especially the delicate indelicacies of M. Grévin, 
a draftsman whose work is now done with the utmost 
economy of labor, in the merest and most effective 
outline, with no stroke wasted ; consider M. Grévin’s 
earlier drawings, involved, elaborated, cross-hatched, 


social satirist of New York, who is to do for America 
what Leech and Mr. Du Maurier have done for Eng- 
land, is to be found among these young artists. For one 
thing, they are Americans, and they depict American 
scenes and feelings. For another, their drawing is 
really promising, and their present performance is of 
merit enough to warrant hope of much better work 


In the first edition of THe CENTURY for February, 
1883, page 603, first column, for “ Pompey,” read 
“Titus”; and page 581, second column, for “ Robert 
G. Shaw,” read “ Francis G, Shaw.” 
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CUPID. 


Sweet Lady, I can “swear” the heavens blue— 
And I am free to say Ae swears by you/ 

The point is not, to swear my blue eyes dim, 
But frankly this: will you swear thus by Aim ? 
If you refuse, "tis settled in a trice! — 

Another Party calls him “ very nice /” 


Cupid as Reporter : 
A REMINISCENCE OF ST. VALENTINE’S. 


I’m not at home if Cupid calls (she said) 

To ask for “news” concerning whom I'll wed; 
The subject has no interest for me, 

Nor even sense, so far as I can see. 

Besides, I hate the matrimonial press, 

And petty puffs of fortune, face, and dress. 

So, if he calls—that brazen baggage, Cupid ! — 
Just say I’m out, or ill, or—stay, you stupid! 
Invite him in—but say, with cold regard — 
Mind, very cold! —“ Please, sir, I’ll take your card! ” 


SHE. 


What, she!—O Cupid, hasn’t he more sense? 
Her charms are all in the imperfect tense. 

I will say this: He’s far too a man, 

To be entrapped by that sly Party’s plan. 

He ought to join some Party of the best 
Youth, beauty, taste, found either East or West; 


Hark! some one knocks! Can it he he,I wonder ? 
It mvst be he — just hear the knockcr thunder! 


Yes !—Come right up /—Poor fellow, he’s in haste; 
’T would be a shame his precious time to waste. 
What rosy cheeks ! — what ferfect taste in dressing! 
And yet, I fear ! — these press-men are so pressing ! 
Good-day, kind sir! 


CUPID. 


Sweet Lady, I am sent 
By “ Hymen’s Times” to get your views anent 
A candidate for our next spring-election ; 
Is Mr. C the man of your selection ? 


SHE. 


Oh, dear me, no! (Be seated, please, by me-) 

Yet do not think we do not quite ee; 

And do not say that I have told you this, 

Or that I’m not for him—swear on this kiss! — 
And this !—since two are needed to a bargain. 
And this !—since three will leave one kiss for margin. 


CUPID. 


Sweet Lady, please repeat! I’ve seldom heard 
Such eloquence, and wish to jot each word. 

Ah, thanks ! — I fear you'll smother my next question ! 
If you will don me the bold suggestion, 

Do you prefer some other candidate 


SHE. 


Oh, dear me, no! But, sir, you must not state 
That he’s a/ready on the Party-slate ! — 

And do not say that I have told you this, 

Or that I care for him !—swear on this kiss! — 


Whose principles, both elegant and sound, 
Are firmly based on such important ground 
As strict reform of the Domestic Service— 
But do not say that I have told you this, 
Or know such Party—swear upon this kiss! 


CUPID. 


Sweet Lady, 
Put he descri 


— that Party to the letter, 
$ your virtues, more and better,— 
Then may J understand we gwite agree ¢— 


SHE. 
Who has my suffrage asks on bended knee! 
But do not say that I have told you this — 
CUPID. 
I “swear,” Sweet Lady, on a triple-kiss! 
* 7. = 7 * 7 * 
SHE. 


Here’s “ Hymen’s Times,” Feb. 14—’83; 

I wonder what it says regarding me ? — 

Goop GRACIOUS!—was there ever such a scandal! 
He’s printed every word I said /—THE VANDAL! 
Not only that!—He’s interviewed my maid! 

And she has told him all she knew! — The jade! 


Ah, well! — who'll be the wiser anyway ? — 
You can’t believe a word the papers say. 


Clarence Clough. 
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Rondeaux of Cities. 
I. 


RONDEAU A LA BOSTON. 


A CULTURED mind! Before I speak 

The words, sweet maid, to tinge thy cheek 
With blushes of the nodding rose 
That on thy breast in beauty blows, 

I prithee satisfy my freak. 


Canst thou read Latin and eke Greek? 
Dost thou for knowledge pine and peak ? 
Hast thou in short, as I suppose, 

A cultured mind? 


Some men require a maiden meek 
Enough to eat at need the leek; 
Some lovers crave a classic nose, 
A liquid eye, or faultless pose; 
I none of these. I only seek 
A cultured mind. 


Il. 
RONDEAU A LA NEW YORK. 


A pot of.gold! O mistress fair, 

With eyes of brown that pass compare, 
Ere I on bended knee express 
The love which you already guess, 

I fain would ask a small affair. 


Hast thou, my dear, an ample share 
Of this world’s goods? Wilt thy papa* 
Disgorge to gild our blessedness 
A pot of gold? 


Some swains for mental graces care ; 
Some fall a prey to golden hair ; 
I am not blind, I will confess, 
To intellect or comeliness; 
Still let these go beside, ma chéve, 
A pot of gold. 


111. 
RONDEAU A LA PHILADELPHIA. 


A PEDIGREE! Ah, lovely jade! 
Whose tresses mock the raven’s shade, 
Before I free this aching breast, 

I want to set my mind at rest; 
Tis best to call a spade a spade, 


What was thy father ere he made 
His fortune? Was he smeared with trade, 
Or does he boast an ancient crest— 
A pedigree? 


Brains and bright eyes are overweighed ; 
For wits grow dull and beauties fade ; 
And riches, though a welcome guest, 
Oft jar the matrimonial nest. 
I kiss her lips who holds ee 
pedigree. 
IV. 


RONDEAU A LA BALTIMORE. 


A PRETTY face! O maid divine, 
Whose vowels flow as soft as wine, 
Before I say upon the rack 
The words I never can take back, 
A moment meet my glance with thine. 


* Pronounced papaire. 


Say, art thou fair? Is the incline 
of that sweet nose an aquiline ? 
Hast thou, despite unkind attack, 
A pretty face ? 


Some sigh for wisdom. Three, not nine, 
e graces were. I wont repine 
or want of pedigree, or lack 
Of gold to banish Care the black, 
If I can call forever mine 
A pretty face. 


Robert Grant. 


Aphorisms from the Quarters, 


Some pocket-knifes mus’ ’a’ been made to len’ 
out. 

A man dat kin make a libin’ playin’ de fiddle aint 
ap’ to pester de hoe-handle. 

*Casionally, a man wid right smart edication can’t 
find his knife when it git in de wrong pocket. 

A long spell o’ roomatiz is ap’ to p’int out your bes’ 
friends. 

De rainbow might be better lookin’ ef ’twa’n’t sech 
a cheap show. 

De bottom o’ de meal-box make mighty po’ music. 

Big blaze o’ fire can’t roas’ your ’taters. 

De bes’ seed ain’t bound to make » » water-milions, 

It’s a mighty rotten old house da: woat make kind- 
lin’-wood. 

Bresh-fire soon gone. 

Heap o’ wummy scaly-barks come orf de top limbs. 

De crawfish gits into trouble by buildin’ too fine a 
chimley to a little house. 

You can’t take de twis’ out de gra’-vine by culterva- 
tin’ it. 

Peacock can’t hide his 

Green ’simmons aint ’fraid o’ nobody. 

Edication don’t come by bumpin’ ’g’in’ de school- 
’ouse. 

When de morkin’-bird try to mork eb’rything, he 
boun’ to let out some music dat aint wuf much. 

It's a mighty lazy nigger dat don’t keep his ax 
sharp. 

A hole under de garden palin’s is a hard secret to 
keep. 

See whar you gwine to hit ’fo’ you lif’ your hoe. 

Sas’fus-root tea wont hu’t your ’specterbility when 
de crap come out short. 

Too much trabblin’ on de railroad make some folks 
lose de right lick for de cotton- patch. 

De young peaches safe when de martin start her 
nes’, 

You don’t need much fence roun’ de cowcumber 
vine. 


foots by spreadin’ his tail. 


J. A. Macon. 


THE readers of this Department will be glad to 
know that Mr. J. A. Macon, whose name often has 
appeared of late as a contributor to these pages, has 
recently collected his published poems, songs, and 
aphorisms, and with much additional matter has issued 
them in book-form. This volume, entitled “ Uncle 
Gabe Tucker ; or Reflection, Song, and Sentiment in 
the Quarters,” is published by Messrs. J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Co., of Philadelphia. 

















